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This book evolved from a challenge to the senior author in 1973 by 
Betty Vetter of the Scientific Manpower Commission that he write a paper 
explaining where bachelor's degree-holders take jobs if they are not working 
in the field for which they trained. The paper, ultimately authored by 
Solraon and Bisconti, was presented to the Americcui Association for the 
Advancement of Science in February 1974. It raised many questions for 
which the National Institute of Education provided fimds i more cle^^dled 
analyses. In addition, the College Placement Council provided resources to 
conduct a new follow-up sxirvey of the freshman class of 1961. 

As the study evolved, related questions were raised in the pages of 
Change magazine, particularly by James 0*Toole and Richard Freeman. The 
pioblic media picked up the issues of underenployment of college graduates 
and the value of college education. The ongoing debate altered the focus 
of this book. 

Visits to severed, caunpuaes, particulcirly the University of Alabama, 
sharpened some of our arguments. It was a challenge to see if data-based' 
research could be applied tf> the actuad. ea^riences of the colleges. 

This study builds upon 15 years of work of our colleague, Alexander 
W. Astin, who has collected data on college freshmen over this period 
through the Cooperative Institutional Research program of the American 
Council on Education and the University of California, Los Angeles. 
Dr. Astin has supervised earlier follow-up surveys of the 1961 class, and 
his insights and encouragement have been a continuing stimulation. 

Along the way we received advice, if not always consent, from 
Helen S. Astin, Allan M. Cartter, Don Casella, Kenneth E. Clark, 
David Goodwin, Ella M. Kelly, Jean Kessler, Harry Silverman, Dael Wolfle, 
and others. We have benefited greatly from their earlier work. 
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Research and secretarial ass.Lstance has come from the top-notch 
staff of the Hi<yher Education Research Institute, including Karla 
Kroessing, Paul Hemond, Pat Nelson, Jyoti Nebhnani, and Valerie Kesler. 
Beverly Watkins' editing has once again made our complex prose somewhat 
more readable. 

Most of all, cur thanks go to the group of 8,000 1961 college 
freshmen who allowed themselves to be surveyed for the fourth time. 
We hope this boo-c justifies their efforts. 

L. C. 
A « S . B « 
N. L. O. 



Chapter 1 
Intxoduction 

A dual-pronged attack is currently being mounted against this 
country's economic system and its educational system. It is argued 
that "as part of a drive for profits and the accumulation of capital, 
managers in an economic system like oxirs endlessly divide, simplify, 
and eliminate jobs." However, more and more people are getting- 
higher education. Hence, "the educationeO. requirements for jobs have 
been artificially inflated, and access to jobs becomes aii increasingly 
rigid process" (Grubb & Lazerson, 1975, p. 472). 

The educational system is accused of ignoring the alleged 
inadequate demand for highly educated workers as it continues to •'Itire" 
unknowing youth into a situation that leads to nothing but demoralizing 
low-level jobs. As awareness of this phenomenon has grown, it is 
charged that the educational community attempts "to attenuate this 
dysfunction by bringing aspirations in line with the availability 
of high-skill jobs, by replacing high aspirations by lower ones, and 
by preparing students in ways that make continuation to higher 
education more difficult" (Grubb S Lazerson, 1975, p.473) . 

Apparently, the educational system is a victim of the larger 
society. If it attempts to broaden the educational base of this 
country, it is at fault for expanding aspirations unrealisticcQly . 
If it attempts to channel individuals into areas where their labor 
iz in demand, particularly if these areas are of lower status, then 
it is Lfiiilty of trying to stratify society and reduce opportunities 
for upward mobility. 

In a sense, higher education and the more generauL educational 
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system are viewed by many radical critics as guilty of ''accepting the 
economic system as just; it seeks to make people satisfied with their 
roles in a society' that distributes goods inequitably" (Grubb S 
Lazerson, 1975, p.473) . There is a feeling that the educational 
system is improperly preparing students to face the world of work. 

A recent review of the transformation of society's ethic, in 
recognizing the decline of the puritan or the work ethic, has said: 
"As traditional value systems weaken, others grow in strength, some 
only temporarily." In the mid-1970s there is evidence of what might 
best' be described as a " no risk ethic ," with everyone wanting assurance 
of what is coming to him or her and someone to blaune and hold responsible 
if things go wrong. People increasingly \iant to be "insured" against 
job loss, family breakup, inadequate or incorrect medical attention, 
and unsafe or faulty products (Culture in Transformation, 1975, p. 7). 
It is not enough that education increases one's chances of finding a 
job; it is now argued that students are justified in demanding 
assurance of a "good job" upon graduation. 

From the recent rhetoric, some conclude that the value of a 
college education is decreasing, that Americans are overeducated. 
This observation is based on the declining rate of return from college 
education, compared with less schooling, over the past few years. 
Of course, this decline has occurred during a recession. However, 
the uncharitable :.conoclasts writing from the left see every 
fluctuation in economic activity as the precursor of long-term doom. 
Although fully aware that the economy has undergone peaks and troughs 
of economic activity for centuries, many writers now accept the most 
recent decline as secular. They predict that the current recession, 
unlike nximerous othtr^ in recent history, is the beginning of a 
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long-terra decline in economic growth and development (Freeman & Hollomon, 
1975) . They observe that the increasing education of the general pop- 
ulation — something that most advocated only 10 years ago — is evidence of 
an irreversible over supply of talented mampower. This oversupply will lead 
according to some writers, to discontiont and probably confrontation 
(O'Toole, 1975)."^ They neglect the fact that the college educated still 
earn more than those with less education. 

Recent arguments may be summarized as follows : The system is turning 
out "too* many* college graduates. Hence, they take jobs that do not use 
their college education; their eaumings advantage over the less educated 
has declined (Freeman & Hollomon, 1975). That is, many with college 
degrees have bad jobs and are underemployed. Hence, they are not satisfied 
and there may be a conflict between those 20 percent in the elite "good" 
jobs and the regaining 80 percent in the "bad** /jobs, (0*Toole, 1975), 

One possible solution put forth to prevent or delay the confrontation 
of the "reserve aunny of underenqployed college graduates" (the term coined 
in O 'Toole, 1975) is for American colleges to stop producdLng so many 
edueated people. This suggestion is attributed to an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor by O' Toole, but is rejected by O 'Toole since "other aspects of 
mass culture (also) fester higher social and economic expectations so 
effectively" that discontent could not be dampened by only closing 
universities and colleges.* 



An article entitled "The Reserve Army of the Underemployed" certainly 
implies to readers confrontation in a Marxian sense. 
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TSie argument to restrict the production of educated people ignores 
evidence that many benefits of the college experience are not reflected 
by the match between majr>r cuid job. It aLLso forgets that most college 
freshaen indicate that to obciin a good job or high income raxHz^ only 
about in the middle in importance a^rong a long list of suggested liie | 
goals (Astin etal., 1975). 

There are many benefits of college (Solmon s Taubman, 1973) , ranging 
from the enjoyment of a particularly entertaining class to the maturation 
acquired by dormitory experiences to ability to learn how to learn to j 
greater appreciation of the arts. A more educated society is more • 
politically aware aind has less violent crime, liiese are only a few ^ 
of the impacts of college. It would be a shame to ignore these and j 
advocate reduced access solely because some graduates do not get jobs 
directly a ilizjlng the content of their major coiirses. TSiis point is i 
acknowledged by some of tlie recent writers (O'Toole, 1975) although it . 
is too quickly put asi ie. 

I 
I 
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Most writers on educational and corporate reform assume that some tiling 
is drastically wrong with what exists or with what has recently exi.sted. The 
literature becomes self --reinforcing, as personal viewpoints are quoted and 
requoted and turned into data to become the basis for future radical policy 
recommendations- The most fearful aspect of the reform literature is its 
exceptir^nally weak empirical base. There is never time to conduct data-based 
research or ':ontrolled experiments. Those who possess the resources, both 
monetary and ether, to conduct large-scale studies are viewed as part of the 
establishment —something obviously evil. 

Some writers, in partial realization of the wedJuiesses of biased personal 
opinions, have attempted to provide "data" by putting forth juicy anecdotes. 
In the educational sphere, all rr liral writers know a taxi driver in New 
York City with at least a master's degree. With a heeurt rending description 
of this highly educated individual who, after years of investment in his human 
capital, is driving a taxicab through the squalor of the Etist Bronx, even 
the least literaury writer cam paint a pictirre of the perverse nature of the 
higher education community in juxtaposition with the even worse leaders of 
the capitalist business community^; (Slim Pickings, 1976). 

Two additional types of evidence are presented to demonstrate the 
futility of college education vis-a-vis the world of work. First is the 
low-skill requirements for most jobs. However, little attention is paid 
to ways these requirements are determined. It is hypothesized in -his 
study that the statement, "in the foreseeable 



future, more than 80 percent of all occupations will require the 

acquii.ition of vocational skills at loso than ♦"he baccalaureate 

level (Hoyt, 1974) ," does not rule out the possibility that individu-ils 

holding these jobs who have more than the minim^am required skills 

are fully utilizing their talents. Jobs may be modified or expanded to 

take advantage of all skills of the jobholders. 

Second are studies that show that educated people do not think 
their skills are fully utilized. However, these studies fail to 
recognize that most respondents to such questions as "Are your 
skills fully utilized?" base their answers on a broader set of skills 
than those acquired in college. Moreover, most successful college 
graduates may believe that they could achieve more than they do. 

The defenses so far aaainst those seeking to reduce access 
to college have been to note non-job-related social and private 
benefits of college and to deprecate the data of the chatllengers . 
However, since certain commentators believe that neither general 
nor vocif».on2Ll education has facilitated the acquisition of useful job 
skills aucxd relevant jobs, some have suggested a new concept—career 
education. They advocate' acceptance of education as preparation for 
work as both a prominent and permanent goal of American education. 
To achieve this acceptance, two changes in attitudes are required of 
certain educators and laymen: 1) rejection of the notion that only 
courses and programs labeled ^'vocational education" are concerned witli 
readying students for work, and 2) acceptance of the notion that there 
are ca^^eer implications in almost every course (Hoyt, 1974). Career 
pdncation should effect an awareness in teachers and students at all 
levels of the importance- of education for job preparation. 

In the rhubric of career education, preparation for "work" has 
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been broadened to mean prepeoration for "all conscious effort aizned 
at producing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself and others. • . 
whether such effort is paid or unpaid in nature'* (Hoyt, 1974, p. 2). 
Ihat is, even part of leisure is work. This approach avoids the issue 
currently being debated. The changing definitions lead to changing 
criteria for deciding whether education is useful for "work," 
TO redirect the evaluation: obviously, what is taught in 
college is more likely to be relevsmt to one's "work" than to one's 
'•occupation" — primary work role in the world of paid enployment 
(Hoyt, 1974) . Rather than broaden the functions for which college 
is expected to be useful, this study focuses on a wider set of 
skills useful in occupations (jobs for pay) than is traditionally 
considered. Which aspects of the college experience make better or 
more satisfied workers and facilitate higher earnings? What do 
individxaals consider when they decide whether their college education 
is useful for or related to their job? 

This study is more modest than many on this topic. It does 
not seek to change the world or to change radically the educational 
or productive institutions in the economy. The study was undertaken 
for nonpolitical reasons. It is an attempt to analyze old and new 
data on a representative group of the nation's citizens who are 
part of the labor force. The study is distinguishable from others 
in that its results are based on responses of almost 8,000 present- 
day workers who have achieved a bachelor's degree. This group is 
supposed to be leading the imminent revolution of the underemployed 
educated masses. 

In 1973, the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
was concerned that, despite the large number of BAs awaorded each year 



in specific fields, there were far smaller numbers employed in these 
fields- That is, although a certain number of individuals graduated 
each year with BAs^ in, say, chemistry, there were far fewer practicing 
chemists in the United States than the sum of those who had chemistry 
degrees would indicate- Hence, the senior author was asked to find 
out where all the bachelor's recipients went, if not into the field 
of their major. 

Research by Bisconti and Solmon (1974) discovered that a large 
number of college graduates had indicated in a 1971 survey that they 
were r|ot working in the field for which they had been trained. 
This perhaps obvious finding raised two additional questions dealt 
with in this study. First, what did workers mean when th;iy indicated 
that they were not working in the field for which they were trained? 
Was this an indication that college educatioii was not being used? 
What aspects of college training were useful in work? How closely 
related was the job to one's college major before college training was 
viewed ats having had some value? Second, does all this matter? That 
is, are individuals better off in terms of job satisfaction or 
earnings if they are "using their college training whatever that 
means? 

This study attempts to do several things: 1) understcind which 
aspects of the college experience facilitate performance on the job 
and define relatedness of job to major"; 2) ask why this utilization 
of college in work is important; 3) discover what a "good job" is; 
and 4) find out how "utilization" is related to job satisfaction andl 
income . 

As the study proceeded, the heated argximent regarding the over- 
education of the population and the discontent in the labor force 
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came to the fore. Yet, the results from this study continually appear to 
fly in the face of some prominent allegations. To summarize subsequent 
chapters: the study finds that the great majority of those res- 
ponding to the survey are satisfied with their jobs. Moreover, 
most workers think their college education has proved useful during 
their working lives, either through direct application or because 
it prompted personal growth reflected in good performance on urrelated 
jobs. Hence, we have been forced to enter the fray. The data are 
presented as they emerged, although this approach makes us look 
like apologists for the current system- But almost 8,000 workers 
v^o completed the questionnaire said that things are not as bad as some 
vriters have claimed. This presentation should at least add a little 
balance to the debate. 
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Chapter 2 
Overview of Current Research 



A primary C' icem of American iiniversities and researchers in economics 
and education today is the relationship between higher education and the 
labor market. In view of the increase in college graduates and the correspond- 
ing decline in the ability of the labor market to absorb these graduates into 
the "choice" jobs that were available in the 1950s and early 1960s, higher 
education institutions are forced to reevaluate the role they are playing and 
should play in American society. Some of the roost salient questions are: 
What are the benefits of a college .«5ducation for the individual and society? 
Can college students still expect to find satisfying places in the work force? 
Will they be cible to find jox • :lated to their major fields? Can college- 
educated employees still find satisfaction in their jobs, even though the jobs 
may not be closely related to their college training? 

Many people have had much to say on these topics. The relationship 
between higher education and the world of work has come under close and critical 
scrutiny by the President of the United States and Congress. It is the recurring 
subject of pessimistic accounts in the populsir press. Certain figures seem to 
stick in the public mind. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1970 predicted 
that a college education would be necessary for only 20 percent of the nation's 
jobs. (Flanders, 1970) Yet about half the college-age population attends college 
and, eventually, most do receive the bachelor's degree (Carnegie Commission, 1973; 
El-Khawas S Bisconti - 1974). A recent article orovided the shocking news that 
80 percent of all workers in American are tinderemployed (O* Toole, 1975) . 

- 1 - 
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Very little is known about the relationship between higher education and 
work. Most information is either anecdotal or inferred from general statistics 
that provide only the nost superficial view of actual happenings in the world 
of work. On what basis, for example, does the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
clude that a college education is necessary for only 20 percent of the nation Is 
jobs? That conclusion is based on the statistic that 80 percent of available . 
jcbs are in categories in which persons with less than a college education 
have been employed. But does the fact that a job was once held by a high 
school graduate make it undesirable for a college graduate? To what extent 
will college education be wasted in such jobs? To what extent will college 
graduates be dissatisfied? In his conclusions about underemployment, O'Toole 
assumes tliat college graduates and others will be unable to find work in their 
field of study. But do college graduates require a close link between their 
major and their occupation to be satisfied with their work? From a societal 
perspective, is education wasted if. college graduates work in jobs unrelated 
to their major? Obviously, until these questions are answered, one cannot 
assess the nature and extent of the problems in the relationship between education 
and work or develop serious remedies. 

The Present Study 

The specific intent of this study was to find out, first, what college 
graduates mean when they say their job is related to their major and, second, 
to what extent and in what instances the major-job relationship influences job 
satisfaction. To examine these questions , thoroughly, it was necessary to 
learn the nature of the job, the content of education used with various degrees 
of frequency by graduates in particular occupations, the reasons graduates do 
not work in jobs that are closely related to their majors, the particular 
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uses of college-acquired skills and the specific benefits graduates attribute 
to their education. It was also necessary to learn which college courses 
graduates would recommend for their own jobs. 

The effect of relatedness job satisfaction auid salary is examined, 
wich separate chapters devoted to career outcomes for graduates in particular 
majors emd particular occupations. This study is about wisdom — the wisdom 
that college education may or may not be injecting into successive generations 
of young and old adtiltSf such as business leaders, educators, politicians, 
technicians, carpenters, fathers, and mothers- The study is also about waste — 
the extent to which college-acquired skills or wisdom may or may not ha used 
in work and life and the consequence to individuals and society. 

Approximately 12,000 graduates who had entered colleges nationwide in 
1961 and had been working for up to 10 years were surveyed for this study. 
The survey, sponsored by the College Placement Council (CPC) and the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) , was conducted between November 1974 and March 
1975. These inen and women were part of a national panel that answered a 
freshman survey and follow-up surveys in 1965 and 1971 through the . Cooperative 
Institutional Research Program (CIRP) The original panel was a national 
sample of 127,212 men and women vAio matriculated at 248 bachelor's degree- 
granting institutions. The 1974 questionnaires were mailed to all panel 
members who reported in 1971 that they had received a BA but no higher degree. 
These men and women comprise almost exactly half the respondents to the 1971 
survey . 



Itie Cooperative Institutional Reseairch Program, sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and the University of California, Los Angelas, 
is directed by Alexander W. As tin, professor of higher education at UCLA and 
president of the Higher Education Research Institute. The 1961 survey was 
accounted at the National Merit Scholarship Corp. For a full account of the 
freshman and four-year follow-up surveys, see Astin and Panos (1969). The 
1971 survey methodology and findings are reported in El-Khawas and Biscontx 
(1974) and Bisconti and Astin (1974) . The career-related outcomes are further 
analyzed in three CPC monographs (Bisconti, 1974; Bisconti & Gomberg, 1975a, 
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This particular CIPP panel was selected over more recent panels because, 
for the firsi: few years after college, there is considerable career instability 
(Bisconti, 1974) . Long-run occupational differences among individuals cure 
most accxirately assessed after 10 years in the labor force CMincer, 1970) . 
The 1961 freshman panel had been working for up to 10 years — the majority for 
8 or more years. Although it would be important to examine the influences 
of college education on early enqployment , the present study required more 
occupationally stable and experienced respondents to achieve a perspective 
on the relationship between college education and the labor market. 

The decision to survey bachelor *s degree-holders exclusively was dictated 
by the study's focus on undergraduate education. Persons who went to graduate 
school might have difficulty distinguishing between the effects of education 
acquired at the undergraduate cind. graduate levels. Moreover, one objective 
was to identify and explain differences reported by people with the same 
degree attainment. Finally, tlie focus of studies of career preparation, 
traditionally, has been more on postbaccalaureate training than on under— 
graduate education; this study should somewhat redress this imbalance* 

Hie mobility of the panel necessitated special tracking to achieve a 
good response rate. In the first mailing, 3,500 questionnciires were retximed 
as nondeliverable. Alumni offices updated 1,818 of these. T^minder postcards 
and second mailings brought the total completed questionnai^res returned by 
the March 1975 cut-off date to 7,339, 61 percent o^ the entire mailing and 
72 percent of those whose questionnaires were delivered—a high response rate 
for a mailing suirvey. 

The sample was further limited to those who still held only a bachelor's 
degree and were working full time of had worked sometime between 1965 and 
1975- Because of the small numbers of minority group respondents, the 
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analyses were limited to white BA recipients. The present analyses, then, 
are baised on the responses of 5,536 men and women. A cross-validation study 
was based on the late responses of 278 panel members (about 4 percent of 
the full sample). This survey research, of course, has limitations, for 
example, the potencial for response bias, the collection of opinion-baised 
rather tham behavior-based data, the possibility that the 7,339 respondents 
represent a population different from ths 4,661 noarespondents, c ad the 
uncontrolled conditions surrounding coiuplotion of the four-page questionnad-re. 
However, tlie^je data can help significaititly in understanding the college- 
educateo segment of the work force « 

The polemics surrounding education-work relationships are so heated 
that even the most neutral comiitantary appears biased to some. For example 
selection of the term "useful" is likely to evoke a negative response in 
many educators who do not conceive of knowledge acquired by education as a 
usefivL' commodity but rather as the enrichment of human life and society. 
Nevertheless, findings of varying validity do siapport conflicting viewpoints 
on the key issxies that disturb the higher education community and the general 
public today. The findings here must be considered in relation to the 
information and Conclusions that already beax on the role of higher education^ 
the college graduate in the labor market, and the job satisfaction of :ollege- 
educated men and women. 

Roles of Higher Education 
It must be accepted that there are many benefits of higher education. 
Scholars in different fields typically focus on particulsu: roles as benefits 
relevaint to the theoretical constructs of their disciplines. The sociologist 
may consider higher education important for upwsurd mobility of the lower class 
or for transmitting values, while the scientist may emphasize it as an 
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institution to better the environment, the humanist to develop respect for 
cultural artSf the educational psychologist to chsunge behaviors and abilities 
of individual students, and the economist bo increase life income* Similarly, 
students, faculty, parents, employers, public officials, and manpower analysts 
all assess education by its ability to fulfill roles or functions that they, 
as individuals, consider in^ortant. 
Preparation for Work 

Many people believe t^at prepciration for work is an important function of 
college education. However, among those who agree with this statement, 
differences over the meaning of preparation for work are striking. Some 
emphasize a career-education approach, ^ich is essentially student-oriented 
although it carries obvious implications for higher education and society as 
well. According to this approach, colleges are obligated to provide their 
clientele — the students — with the knowledge and skills that will help them find 
satisfying employment, if they wish to work- Various programs have been 
initiated or proposed to increase students' familiarity with the working world, 
including cooperative education programs that make periods of em[E*loyment an • 
integral part of college study, work-study programs advocated by tie House 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education (O'Hara, 1975) , and work-education- 
work councils proposed by the National Manpower Institute to involve the local 
community (Wirtz et al., 1975). Some institutions, notably the University of ' 
Alabama, have initiated comprehensive, multifaceted career education programs. 

A principal focus has been career counseling. Most people admit that 
career counseling to date has not reached its potential effectiveness, due In 
part to lack of support by higher education institutions. This aspect of 
education has been given low priority CHoyt, 1975) . Ineffective counseling is 
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also due to failxare of students to seek these services, whichL, of course, may 
be attributed to their, low priority and low visibility. Bisconti (1975) , comparing 
nationail data from various college classes, found a sharp increase in the 
proportion of students who sought career assistance from college placement 
personnel. Only 4 percent of the 1961 freshman cohort sought such assistance 
during their college yesirs, but the figure increased to 10 percent aunong the 
1966 freiihman cohort and jumped to 25 percent among those who entered college 
in 1967. However, reaching students is a problem becaiise, among all entering 
freshmen in 1975, less than one in ten planned to seek vocational counseling 
(Astin, at al. f 1975). 

Disagre^sment about the pViTpose and content of career counseling is 
considerable- Some believe that students should be encouraged to zaake early 
career decisions so they can prepare better for a single career (Hoyt, 1975) . 
Others " ^lieve that students should not be encouraged to prepsure for single 
careers; they cite the extensive Ccureer changing that occurs during an individual's 
lifetime, the possible future changes in supply and dei^and and skill requirements, 
the possible fatilure to find a job in a single chosen career, and the almost 
unlimited variety of occupations, many of which are "invisible" to students 
and counselors (Toombs, 1973; Newman, 1975). Ttie latter group thinks 
counselors should encourage students to be flexible^ helping them to become 
aware of their strengths and to develop these strengths as solid basic tools 
for a variety of jobs. 

Some persons who consider preparation for work a primary goal of education 
think that the job market has or should have considerable influence on student 
preparation — the courses he takes, and the line of study he pursues. As long 
as higher education is valued for its' usefulness in the marketplace. 
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it will remain as an important institution in society. However, as it declines 
in market value, as many people believe has happened recently (Freeman & Hollomon, 
1975), the American commitment to education may be endangered. 

That this concern for marketable education has already influenced colleges 
and universities is evidenced in the recent curricular changes in one small, 
midwestern, liberal arts university, DePauw in Indiana. This institution now 
offers a niomber of courses meant to be of imme'iiate use to its graduates entering 
the job market. Reporting that almost half of each graduating class begins 
full-time work without advanced study, the university claims it is helping its 
students move into business, ind^ostry, and government careers with marketable 
skills (DePauw Alumnus, 1975). 

There is considerable disagreement on whether the manpower approach to 
curricular development is desirable or beneficial to students or the 
marketplace (Carnegie Commission, 1973; Bowen, 1974; Bird S Boyer, 1975). The 
opposing views are appa^rent in the addresses given by Hauler and Newman at a riational 
mreting of the College Placement Council (1975). H^user- recommended that 
government take a strong role in coordinating manpower planning and developing: 
Higher Education has become a disaster area for a large number of 
reasons traceable to educational institutions themselves, to 
irrational dependence on our inherited frontier ideology and 
laissez-faire policy in respect not only to our economy but 
also in respect to the social and political orders; and to the 

growing erratic and uncoordinated role of the government Unless 

and until we recognize the need to increase planning and manage- 
ment mechanisms to supplement our market economy and laissez- 
faire policy ideology to cope with the problems of our highly 
interdependent and vulnerable society, we shall continue to 
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exacerbate the problems which affect our nation, including the 
problems of higher education, (p. 2*) 

Arguing that "the primary function of ed ration in our country is not to 
match the output of proficient graduates to society's need for trained manpower 
(but) to educate students for a free and useful role in a democratic society," 
Newman warned against the dangers of "freez(ing) people into their slots." 
Noting that manpower planning has not worked even in Russia and Sweden, he 
predicted that the oversupply of college-educated youth will work itself out 
as the motivated and the achievers get the better jobs and society becomes 
accustomed to seeing college-educated persons in a wide range of jobs. He 
recommended "a return to a bit of Horatio Alger mentality,? saying that "it's 
time we said openly, frequently, and forcefully, that going to college will 
not gr-urantee a job — of course, it is a tough world, it always was, but if one 
is interested enough and determined enough, there's plenty of opportunity 
around" (p. 16) . 

The views of those who consider preparation for work an important benefit 
of education depend on basic assumptions about the extent to which college 
education contributes to getting a job and to performingr work functions. The 
first contribution may be largely through credentialing but the second relates 
to the success of colleges in imparting knowledge that can be used in work. 
As reported earlier, the survey asked college graduates themselves to rate the 
usefulness of their education in these ^reas (Bisconti & Solmon, 1976) . College 
graduates think that college education has contributed substantially to their 
career progress, largely through credentialing, and has been moderately 
successful in imparting work -related skills or knowledge. In addition, both 
the credentialing effects and the function-prepsuration benefits carry over beyond 
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the first job. Only 12 percent rated their education not at axi useful in 
providing knowledge and skills for their current workr 38 percent rated it 
very useful, and 5Q percent rated it somewhat useful. The first survey 
analysis indicated a qualified endorsement of education but considerable 
room for improvement. 

Today, if indeed the number of college graduates is greater than the 
number of "gpod" jobs, the credential is probably more necessary or important 
than sufficient. When almost f^very new entrant into the labor force has a 
college degree, those lacking a degree will find it very difficult to get a 
job. Colleges can do little to maintain ttiB value of the degree as a credential 
without restricting access, justifiable only if preparation for work is 
acknowledged as the sole purpose of higher education, but they can make 
greater contributions to student preparedness. Whether or not one agrees that 
this contribution should or could be made, many students do attend college for 
career-related benefits. Of all entering freshmen in 1975, over 50 percent 
stated that their reason for going to that college was that it would help 
them to get a better job. As an essential or very important- objective , 50 percent 
want to be very well off financially CAstin et al., 1975). Of course, 50 percent 
of the responding freshmen had reasons for attending college and objectives 
not related to jobs and income. 
Liberal Arts Education 

Many different goals, mostly unmeasurable, may be included in the generic 
goal of "liberally educating" the college studant. For example, some maintain 
that the college experience develops the intellect, changes values and attitudes, 
establishes certain interpersonal skills, and fosters leadership qualities. 
These outcomeb* of the educational environment are sometimes called the "external 
benefits" or "nonmonetary benefits" of higher education. One of the most 
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students are pessimistic. While xinemploymenr has received much attention, 
the possibility exists' that xinderemployment is or may be quite extensive- Those 
who believe underemployment is widespread thdiik that college graduates are 
performing work that does not require a college education and that they a^-s not 
using their education on the job. 

Some argue that in the past 10 years the economy has not changed rapidly 
enough to accomodate the stibstantial increase in the educational level of the 
work force. Most educational researchers complain that en?)loyers have raised 
the educational requirements for most jobs, since the supply of educated workers 
is greater, without changing the nature of the jobs (Berg, 1971? USDHEW, 1073). 
This imposition by eii:5>loyers of educational requirements not clearly indicated 
by the requirements of particular jobs has been called "credentialism, " a 
term now used in a t^oorative way (Gordon, 1974) . 

According to Berg, the "rising demand for workers with more elaborate 
educational credentials, in the shortrun, is in response tc available supply ' 
rather tlian to long-unsatisf ied organization needs, and. .developments on the 
education and employment front cannot be viewed with total equanimity" {p.61) . 
The most serious consequence of this arbitrary educational upgrading of job 
requirements is the displacement of a significant proportion of workers at 
the "lower" end of the labor force. These workers, who expected to hold jobs 
once held by people of ^rade school or high school education, now mtist compete 
with workers w.io have higher educational credentials (USDL, 1972; Flanders, 
1970) . The needless requirement of ever higher credentials for the same work 
and the failure of jobs to keep step with increased educational attainments 
have another potential consequence, according to some: the thwarted 
aspirations for the new work force.. Although employers may believe that the 
more highly educated worker will be more productive, more easily trained, and 
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These data show widespread differences between the sexes and across 
occupations in those facets of a job deemed important. There are also 
differences across major field of study (Table 3) . Compared with other 
majors, English majors place more value on autonomy, originality, and 
working with ideas. Arts and humanities majors, in addition to originality 
and working with ideas, find an intrinsic interest in the field important. 
However, they value least high earnings and leadership opportunities. 

Economics, business, and engineering majors see high earnings, rapid 
advancement, cuid steady career progress as most important aspects of a j , 
and originality, making an important social conti ution, avoiding pressure, 
helping others, and enjoying a similar past experience as least important. 

Education majors regard the availability of jobs, a contribution to 
society, helping others, working with people, and a similar past experience 
as especially important, and rapid advamcement, high earnings, autonomy, 
steady career progress, and leadership in a job as least important. The most 
recent CIRP Freshman Norms (Astin et al., 1975) show a declining enrollment 
in education which confirms the importemce of job availability for education majo 

Overall, the most importamt aspect to English, arts and humanities, 
economics, social science, and business majors is the opportunity to work with 
people. Most importcint to natural science majors is intrinsic interest in 
the field; to education majors, the opportunity to help others; and to engi- 
neering majors, the prospect of high earnings. Whether a person chooses to 
major in a particular field because he values as important what he thinks people 
in that area typically value (advocating a self -selection process) , or whether 
the major area itself influences people to value certain job aspects cannot be 
ascertained from these data. However, it is reasonable to- suggest that there 
is some reciprocal relationship. (Sex differences and differences by major 
have been noted, obviously, results depend upon the fact that there are sex 
differences in selection of major.) 
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for learning new work skills which is more solid than that provided by high 
school education alone? Second, if not, why? 

Although there is little question that employers raise their selection 
standards when there is a surplus of educated job-seeekers and lower them when 
there is a shortage, some researchers (Gordon, 1*^74; Rawlins & Ulman, 1974) 
believe that credentialism is not as pervasive or as detrimental as usually 
implied- Gordon estimated that while 40 percent of the increase in the employ- 
ment of college graduates between 1959 and 1971 may be attributed to educaticial 
upgrading, 60 percent is due to occupational growth requirements. 

Are employers justified in upgrading their selection policies on the basis 
of education? Beyond the health and social service fields, few attempts have 
been made to analyze roles and functions in jobs, or to determine minimum 
standards or competencies required to perform these functions; or to determine 
what educational background provides these competencies - 

Rawlins and Ulman (1974) emphasized that educational upgrading may be 
justifiable and efficient if the certification r'=^quirements match the 
employer's needs and if the increase in credentialed workers of the desired 
quality is overwhelming- Otherwise, educational attainment as a screening 
mechanism loses its efficiency and contributes to educational inflation - 

Although educational credentials may benefit people and organizations, 
education cannot be accepted as an unqualified good, as in the past, without 
considering the consequences for both the credentialed and the uncredentialed 
in the work force- However, the data indicate that college students accrue 
enoug' other benefits from the educational experience and adjust favorably to 
labor market demands without totally sacrificing their ambitions- In short, 
an educated work force is a flexible work force. Educational attainment as a 
credential might be efficient in that education is correlated with many other 
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in^ortant external benefits, if it is not acquired before college, is the 
ability to learn on one's own. Liberal education, then, is often considered 
learning how to learn rather thaui learning the content of any particular 
course. However, most advocates of liberal education would say that both 
process and content are essential. 

The first analysis of study findings (Bisconti S Solmon, 1976) revealed 
that colleges are stronger in some areas of liberal education than others. 
Although 73 percent of the students rate their education very useful in 
increasing general knowledge ^ only 43 percent rate it very useful in increaising 
ability to think clearly, and just one in five give education high ratings for 
enhancing leadership skills or helping in the choice of life gosULs- In addition, 
less than one-third of the respondents reported that their college education 
prepared them for activities associated with traditional liberal arts and 
science education — writing and mathematical work. Apparently, colleges have 
been somewhat less successful in liberally educating their students than in 
providing credentictl.s — a benefit that decreases in value in an oversupply 
situation. 

Ihose who view preparation for work as an important benefit of college 
education may be disturbed that survey respondents consider writing and 
mathematical ability important work skills. In fact, much of what a liberal 
education professes to impart to students is considered valuable in work, 
especially the ability to communicate, figure, and deal with people. The 
responses of employed college graduates dramatically abolish the long-held 
dichotomy between liberal and vocational education. 

Credentialism and Its Consequences 

Most views on recent labor market trends and their consequences for college 
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have more self-discipline, they may feel the repercussions from dissatisfied 
workers^ such as greater absenteeism and turnover. For many jobs, researchers 
have found an inverse relationship between educational level cind job performance 
(Berg, 1971; USDHEW, 1973). 

Many researchers (Taubman S Wales, 1975; Chiswick, 1973; Berg, 1971) have 
questioned whether educational attainment should be a screening device for 
employment. One study of the relationship between education as a screen and 
sxibsequent income (Taxibman & Wales, 1975) concluded that American society has 
overinvested in education, especially at the higher levels. Berg fotind that 
data for blue- cmd white-collar workers are similco: in that seniority is 
the main determincuit for most promotions, although education tends to be a good 
predictor of starting salary amd job title. Berg claimed that educational 
achievement is inversely related to production or job performance. With 
professionals cmd business managers, the more elite white-collar workers, 
the data become more con5>licated. Apparently, for those with less than a 
master's degree, salary is determined by factors other than educational 
attainment; for those with graduate degrees, salary is awarded by educational 
credential . 

These studies imply that the jobs in question are performed as well by 
high school as by college graduates and that, consequently, the work does not 
require college skills. The survey findings do not permit an evaluation 
of respondents' productivity since respondents were questioned about themselves. 
However, the first analysis indicated that most think their college education 
does contribute to their work performance. Regcurdless of whether these workers 
are actually more productive than high school graduates, two questions are 
suggested by the finding that many work functions perf9rmed by respondents 
cire not learned in college. First, does a college education provide a basis 
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whereas 48 percent use it "frequently" or "almost always." In contrast, only 
32 percent think their skills are fully utilized in their job. Apparently, 
although skills learned in college are used by a great majority of graduates, 

' ■ i 

not everything that one learns in or^ out of college will be used in jobs at 

any one time or possibly ever. ! 

Some researchers (Freeman & Hollomon, 1975; Tussing, 1975) take the 
pessimistic view that what they consider a collapse of the education and 
labor market relationship is a long-term change in the overall supply and 
demand bad.ance, rather than a short-term cyclical effect, aiid that any 
attempt to increase the engployability of the unemployed and underemployed 
through more education and skills will at besv', succeed in redistributing 
errgployroent and unemployment, not in affecting the level of employment. 
Others (Carnegie Commission, 1973; Fogel & Mitchell,. 1974) are more optimistic, 
believing that students and universities will respond to the labor market and 
make such adjustments as: (a): self-selected reduction in enrollment in | 

response to an unfavorable market; (b) shifts in major fields in response to | 

i 

market needs; (c) iipgraded requirements for certain occupational 

fields, such as management and sales; (d) creation of new jobs through 

structiiring public demand for services and products; (e) reversal of the , 

"brain drain," wherein college-educated AmericMS woxild be lured by better 

jobs overseas. 

Student Response 

! 

Shift in Major Field . The data reflect two major viewpoints on student 
response to the labor market On the one hand, the students are seen as . 
quite responsive to labor market demands in their choice of major fields. * 
However, their response lags behind the real events by several years (Fogel, 
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traits desired of employees (motivation, perseverance, innate ability) , it is 
costly to test individuals to see if they possess these characteristics, and the 
costs of testing exceed the costs of incorrectly selecting workers by educational 



credential. 



College Education and the Labor Market 
The relationship between college education and the labor market involves 
problems of supply and demand, overeducation and underemployment, and student 
and university response to market trends. Are college students unemployed or 
underemployed? Is this a permanent condition or a temporary problem? 
Onengloyment and Dnderemployment 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics (1974) cited three types of underemployment: 
working part time but wanting full-time work, having insufficient resources to 
maximize efficiency and production, and not using available skills. This last 
most concerns educators. Predictions that serious surpluses of college-educated 
persons will swamp the labor world around (Carnegie Commission, 1973; Warren, 
1975; OSDHEW, 1973: O'Toole, 1975), even though long-term manpower forecasting 
is a hazardous business (Carnegie Commission, 1973; Gordon, 1974). One prediction 
states that, in the next few years, two and one-half college graduates will 
compete for every "choice" job, and some 350,000 PhDs will be job hunting 
(OSDHEW, 1973). O'Toole (1975) estimated that 80 percent of all workers 
in itaerica are undereniJloyed, precisely because they are not making use of 
their education in their jobs. 

Our survey asked to what extent the respondent thought his job was 
related to hia undergraduate major. Only 26 percent indicated "not related," 
while nearly 50 percent said they are in "closely related" jobs. Furthermore, 
only 10 percent think they "never" use the content of their major in their job. 
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career attitudes (Ginzberg, 1972). More peopiG are questioning society's 
demand that they make a one-career choice (Sarason, Sarason, & Cowden, 
1975; Campbell & Klein, 1975). 

Falling Enrollment . Will the increase din college graduates leveJ. off 
or continue (Berg, 1971)? Unfortunately, past experience does not provide 
a reliable guide to the influence of a relatively unfavorable job market 
for graduates on the propensity of people to enroll in college (Gordon, 1974) . 
Reluctance to enroll during a recession may be related to the job market, but 
it may also be related to the ability of young people to finance a college 
education when there is such widespread unemployment. Dresch (1975) has 
argued that enrollments rise during recessions, since opportunity costs 
(earnings given up) are low for students who would face unemployment 
if they decided to drop out. 

The Carnegie Commission (1973) suggested possible reasons for the 
change in enrollment patterns in the early 1970s: (a) the increasingly 
high cost of attenddlng college; (b) changes in the draft law so it 
no longer deferred college students; (c) the unfavorable job market for 
graduates with its attendant publicity; (d) the shift away from academic 
programi^ in four-year colleges to more vocationally oriented programs 
in two-year colleges; and (e) the greater flexibility of colleges in 
allowing students to "stop out" for awhile. 

Gordon (1975) also cited several factors influencing the exceptionally 
favorable job market for college graduates and the high enrollment rates in 
the 1950s and 1960s which are lacking today. First, as a percentage of 
the relatively high gross national product, resecurch and development expen- 
ditxires to the colleges and universities were increasing. Colleges were 
encouraged to expand their programs, attracting more students. Second, 
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1974). On the other hand, most changes in major fields in response to the 
market are seen as shifts in related areas (Gordon, 1974; • For instance, 
persons majoring in elementary education may realise the declining opportuni- 
ties for jobs and decide to change majors: They then choose 

a related area, such as special education or educational psychology. Although 

majors in science and engineering have been sensitive to job prospects, the 

humanities have seen relatively small enrollment changes, given the disasterous 

predictions about job opportunities for humanists. The overall pattern of 

student choices and abilities, therefore, tends to be stable in spite of the 

relative "unmarketability" of people in certain majors. However, the case 

for student response to changes in manpower needs is stronger in graduate 

and professional programs than in undergraduate programs. In one rather 

unrepresentative study of 1^72 graduates of a southern university, 55 percent 

of the BA recipients who did not expect to find employment in their major 

field stayed in that major anyway, believing that it provided them with a 

wide choice of occupations. Some students (33 percent) stayed because they 

enjoyed the subject, and others (22 percent) learned too late that they had 

made a mistake (McCrea, 1974). 

In the past a stigma may have been attached to changing career 
choice; in a rapidly changing job market, flexibility may be recognized 

as an asset. Indeed, the replacement of old developmental theories of 
occupational choice (a limited decision-maJcdlng period and a final, irre- 
versible, compromising choice) with new sociopsychological reformulations 
(career choice as an open--ended process, continually shaped by changes 
in work and life, resulting in an optimal fit between career preparation, 
goals, and the realities of the working world) may attest to chajiges in 
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by changes in the ratio of average earnings of graduate degree-holders 
to those of bachelor's degree-holders. In other words, students appear 
to compare the advantages of graduate school to opportunities availcible 
in the labor force with a bachelor's degree only. 

The question in the United States remains. ' Is this another temporaxy 
pause in the development of higher education, or have enrollments and expansion 
reached a ceiling (Bowen, 1974)? Are the higher education institutions perma- 
nently tied to labor market fluctuations or is it possible and desirable to 
cut the ties and to emphasize other roles of higher learning? Because 
higher education is primarily financed through public and philanthropic funds, 
some argue that its future should be guided by public and philanthropic policy, 
not by the market (Bowen, 1974), 

Job Satisfaction and Education 

Although it is widely accepted that the increase in unemployed and 
under^nployed college-educated persons leads to higher levels of worker dis- 
satisfaction (O'Toole, 1975; Berg, 1971; USDHEW, 1973), omt data do not support 
this popular opinion. Only 6 percent of the respondents are "not at all" 
satisfied with their job,, while over 52 percent are "very" satisfied. Even 
those who think they are in unrelated jobs or are not fully using their skilJL^ 
tend to be "somewhat" or "very" satisfied with their occupations. 

Like much research in human behavior and attitudes, the study of "job 
satisfaction" is fraught with problems of definition. One definition is that 
job satisfaction reflects the extent to which a worker's needs are fulfilled 
through his job (Campbell & Klein, 1975). Unfortunately, like intelligence. 



employment increased substantially in the aerospace industry which required 
many college-educated personnel, especially engineers. Last, a high birth 
rate prevailed in the postwar years and throughout the 1950s in contrast 
to the current almost zero population growth. The high birth rate, of course, 
positively influenced the teaching profession in which many college graduates 
are traditionally employed. Not only are these factors no longer playing 
a substantial role in the job market, but it is also unlikely that they will 
play influential roles in the future. Although declines in first-time enroll- 
ment in four-year colleges occurred in the early 1970 s , these declines were 
only among white men. Among white women and blacks and other minorities of 
both sexes, enrollment increased. 

There are few data, but much speculation, on why college enrollments are 
down. One Canadian study (Handa s Skolnik, 1975) , with limited generalizability 
to the United States, addressed the influence of labor market factors on 
private demand for higher education in Ontario. Contrary to common belief, 
data from undergraduate and graduate students from 1950 to 1965 reveal that 
unemployment among the college-educated work force has a weak impact on enroll- 
ment demand. Expected earnings at degree completion, however, has a strong 
positive impact on enrollment, especially for graduate students. 

Differences between the responses by undergraduates and graduates in the 
Ontario colleges to the market during that period are substantial. For under- 
graduates, increased unemployment appears to increase enrollment, but the 
effect is not strong. For graduate students, increased unemployment does not 
seem to affect enrollment. Although expected earnings upon degree completion 
is positively related to enrollment demand for both undergraduates and 
graduates, the effect is stronger for the graduate students and is influenced 
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Regardless of sex, most students think they axe quite different from 
their parents in that they are less concerned with earnings and job security 
but much more concerned with the altruistic and intrinsic aspects of v?ork 
(Gottlieb, 1975) - Even though many students feel inadequately prepared 
for the job market, most assume they will eventually find employment with 
a reasona±)le income. 

In a study of British undergraduates in the 1960s who rated certain 
predefined job attributes. Cherry (1975) found both sex and socioeconomic 
status (SES) related to students' ratings of job values- Although sex bears 
little or no relation to the first two factors emerging from the ratings — 
educationad orientation of the job and relative job security — SES has a sub- 
stantial relationship- Working-class students value job security much more ». 
than middle-class students. The educational orientation of the job is 
linearly related to SES: the higher the SES, the greater value indicated 
toward the educational orientation of the job- 

The analysis of the last two factors — benefit of job to the self and 
people contact in the job — is much more complex, related to both sex and 
SES- Apparently, women are more interested than men in socially useful jobs 
that benefit others more than themselves- They i. iso prefer jobs that involve 
contact with people- The effect of SES for men and women is quite the ^-V- 
opposite: While upper-middle-class men place the highest value on an intrin- 
sically interesting job that benefits them more than society, women of com- 
parable SES are least likely, on the average, to indicate a similar patten 
Of course, these responses are from British students- SES and sex factors 
may have an entirely different effect on American college student ratings 
of job attributes. 

When the survey respondents were followed up in 1971, they were asked 
which facets of a job were very important to them in their long-term career choice. 
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job satisfaction is defined by the test that purports to measure it, some- 
times the test or survey is only one question, such as, "All in all, how 
satisfied are you with your current job?" Some surveys contain more indica- 
tors of job satisfaction, ranging from "Would you recommend this job to 
your best friend?" to "How much is this job like t:he one you have always 
wanted?" Because of these variations, data f r^ m studies of job satisfaction 
are not comparable and must be interpreted with caution. 
Job Values of the BA Degree-Holder 

To determine the satisfaction of the college-educated person with his 
job, the researcher should first determine which job factors the person 
values most. Is the pay most important? Is it more important to feel secure 
in the job or to be challenged by its complexity? 

Sex differences in the expectations of approximately 1^800 graduating 
1972-73 college seniors were found in such areas as school selectivity, 
career choice, fields of study, enrollment in graduate school, and earning 
power (Gottlieb, 1975) . On the basis of this two-year longitudinal study 
of graduates from five different Pennsylvania colleges and universities, 
men are much more likely than women to anticipate enrolling in graduate 
programs, while wcanen are more likely to anticipate immediate/ full-time 
employment. Although women graduates are similar to their men colleagues in.-_ 
educational credentials and job expectations, ^:hey generally expect er salaries, 
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and mathematics and sciences, cind least important to those in allied 
health fields. 

That there be steady career progress is regarded as most important 
by accountants and those in engineering fields, but least important by 
educators and socia.1 workers - 

Originality in the job is valued least by allied health workers and 
most by those in mathematics and sciences and education- Making an important 
contribution to society is least important to accountants and most important 
to allied health workers, educators, and social workers - 

Avoiding pressure is not very important regardless of occupation, with 
at most 14 percent in one occupational group responding that avoiding pressure 
is important- Working with ideas, however, is especially important to those 
in mathematics and sciences and engineering but not so highly valued by 
allied health workers. 

Helping others is most valued by those who go into allied health, 
education, and social work, but least valued by those in engineering. Those 
who become administrators think leadership opportunities very important- 
Leadership is least important to educators and social workers - 

Working with people is most important to many in the 1961 cohort, but 
the range is from educators (73 percent) and sociaJ. workers (76 percent) to 
those in mathematics and sciences (43 percent) and engineering (40 percent) - 

Intrinsic interest in the field is very important to those who enter 
mathematics and sciences and allied health, and least important to accoiintants- 
The enjoyment of a similar past working experience is most valued by allied 
health workers, educators, and social workers, and least valued by accountants 
and office workers. 
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Notable sex differences emerg'j in these responses to job values (TabJ.e 1) . 

That jobs are available in their chosen career is more important to women 
2 

than to men* 

More important to women than to men also are: originality in the job, 
the opportunity to make an important contribution to society, avoidance of 
pressure, the opportunity to help others, working with people, intrinsic 
interest in the field, and a pleasant past experience similar to the pursued 
career. More important to men are the possibility for rapid advancement, 
high earnings, prestige of the occupation, autonomy in the job, the likelihood 
of steady career progress, and the opportunity to exercise leadership abilities. 
Of comparable importance to both sexes is the opportunity to work with ideas. 
The opportunity to help others is most important to women, whereas the oppor- 
txinity to work with people is most important to men. In a later freshman 
survey these sex differences remadn much the same. 

The 1961 cohort also differed when it related occupations and majors to 
job attributes considered very in^Jortant (Tables 2 and 3) . Availability of 
jobs is most frequently designated as important to long-term career choice 
by those who went into allied health occupations and as least importamt by 
those in administration and sales. 

Rapid advancement and high earnings are most important to accountants, 
administrators, and sales people, and least important to educators and social 
workers. 

That the job be prestitjlous is most important to accountants and allied 
health workers and least important to social workers. Being autonomous or 
independent in the job is very important to those in administration, sales, 

2 

These and the followin^j data are based on a ncurrowed sample of 5,529 
white students (3,124 men, 2.405 women) who entered college in 1961, recex^red 
a BA but no higher degree, and worked some time between 1965 and 1975. 
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Using a factor analytic technique to identify the basic dimensions of impor- 
tance of job attributes^ rated by a national probability sample of some 1,500 
working adults, Quinn and Cobb (1971) found that five factors emerge: workers 
value comfort, challenge, finances, relations with coworkers, and available 
resources in their jobs. In a subsequent study (Quinn S de Mandilovitch , 1975)^ 
educational level was found to be signif icauitly related to only two of these: 
satisfaction with the job's financial rewards and the. opportunity to find 
challenge and self-develooment in the job. 

Many studies of job values have compeared the responses of white- and 
blue-collar workers. However, Weaver (1975) has cast doubt on the efficacy 
of using these categories to index mutueilly exclusive, homogeneous groups 
of workers. As usually stated, white-collar workers are more concerned 
about the "intrinsic" aspects of their jobs, whereas blue-collar workers 
emphasize the "extrinsic" components, but Weaver has shown that the results 
are not so clear cut. In a study of white American men employed full time 
in white- and blue-collar jobs. Weaver found that the intrinsic characteristic 
of the job—that the work is seen as important and provides a feeling of 
accomplishment — is by far the most important component to both groups. 
The extrinsic characteristics — high income, job security, short working 
hours, and chances for advancement — are chosen by the two groups in similar 
orders of impori:ance, but in these cases SES and educational attainment 
show substantial effects - 

Chances for advamcement axe of concern to the less well-educated 
white-coll2u: workers with lower SES and to the blue-collar workers who 
are dissatisfied with their jobs. Of concern to the less well-educated, 
lower skilled white-collar workers with lower SES is job security. Those 
less well-educated blue-collar workers in jobs with less prestige are concerned 
about eaurning a high income. 

Research has shown that those job attributes most important to workers 
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are also those that receive the most extreme positive or negative satisfaction 
ratings. Consequently, many researchers who have studied job satisfaction 
have advocated weighting these ratings by job-importance ratings obtained 
previously. However, a recent study by Quinn and Mangione (1973) did not 
support the assumption that the validity of job satisfaction measures can 
be improved by weighting. In this study, however, the interval between the 
administration of the job importance ratings and the job-satisfaction 
questionnaire was only one hour. This short interval could have biased the 
results. 

It is important to know the workers' job expectations and desires to 
evaluate job satisfaction successfully. The educational background of 
workers may be a major determinant of their occupational expectations and, 
hence, their satisfactions (Berg, 1971). Given this possible relationship, 
the Carnegie Commission (1973) rated, as high priority, fulfilling the 
aspirations of young people for more desiraUble roles in society. The question 
remains, however, whether researchers can deduce a worker's job expectations 
from his responses to questions on job satisfaction. 
Job Satisfaction of the BA Degree-Holder 

A study of the relationship bei-v/een college education and job satis- 
faction must ask: (a) whether college-educated workers are more satisfied 
or dissatisfied with their jobs than less educated workers, (b) whether 
college-educated workers are more productive in their work, and (c) v^at 
the major sources of job dissatisfaction cure. Although studies on job 
satisfaction proliferate, few have considered the variable of educational 
level. Furthermore, there is little agreement on the empirical dimensions 
of' job satisfaction (Quinn & Cobb, 1971) . 

A finding often put forth as indicative of an increase in worker 

dissatisfaction today is that more and more people are going through a 

midcareer crisis that leads them to change jobs and careers (USDHEW, 1973). 

* 

'1 ^ 
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This tendency toward a second career can be considered evidence of job 
dissatisfaction, hut it can also be attributed to the rapid technological 
change in the economy, shifting consumer demands for certain products, 
and hence, the necessity for career- flexible workers. 

In spite of widespread opinion to the contrary, a reanalysis of 15 
national surveys conducted since 1958 (USDL, 1974) demonstrated no conclu- 
sive evidence of a dramatic decline in job satisfaction. The analysis found 
that younger workers tend to be less satisfied with their jobs than older 
workers, but this has been true for the past 15 years. Possibly, younger 
workers have not yet reached their long-term goals, precisely because they 
cire yoiong, and therefore are not satisfied with their situations. Indeed, 
44 percent of the men in our survey said their jobs do not fit their long- 
range goals. Of the women, 63 percent reported that their jobs do not 
coincide with their long-range career goals. Those whose jobs do not fit 
long-ramge goals (56 percent of men, 37 percent of women) may still be 
selecting careers, developing goals, and so forth. However, eight years of 
work is probcLbly adequate to obtain a job fitting long-range goals. Most 
likely, those responding negatively are past the adjustment stage. They 
may have failed to get a job consistent with their long-range goals. 

Even though most 1972-73 college graduates who were working full time 
when followed up one year after graduation (Gottlieb, 1975) reported 
they are not firmly committed to their present jobs; they still indicated 
they are fairly content. However, mamy believed it would take additional 
formauL education (the accumulation of higher level credentials) to fulfill 
their ultimate career goals. 

Older workers also lecurn to adjust their expectations downward and 
become satisfied with much less. Job satisfaction may increase for people 
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who stay on the job over a long period of time (UCLA Institute, 1974) . 

Our survey suggested that the college-educated worker tends to be 
"somewhat" or "very" satisfied with his job regardless of the length of 
time he is employed (Table 4) . The number "not" satisfied decreases only 
slightly over length of employment. 

Next to the finding that fewer than 25 percent of all American workers 
are dissatisfied with their work, the most frequent 'finding was that job 
satisfaction increases with job level or prestige (Bergr 1971). Indeed, 
most older workers would have higher positions than younger workers. 

Our study analyzed responses to the job satisfaction and occupational 
level questions by sex. For three of the four level vairiables — sufficient 
job status, career progress, and professional level — both men and women 
responded more positively as their job satisfaction increased (Table 5) . 
For instance, for those who said they are not satisfied with their job, 
73 percent of the men and 74 percent of the women also indicated they do 
not have sufficient job status. However, 82 percent of the men and 78 percent 
of the women who are "very much" satisfied with their job indicated they 
do have sufficient job status. 

For the variable "My skills are fully used," however, a different pattern 
is revealed across both sexes: Regardless of whether the respondents are 
very satisfied or not satisfied with their jobs, they do not think their 
skills are fully used. For those who are "very satisfied," the chance is 
only 50-50 that they also think their skills cire fully utilized. This 
finding certainly does not support such writers as 0' Toole (1975) who 
advocates guarcuiteeing every worker a position that matches his skills. No 
matter what the level of a person's job, he will probably still think his 
skills are not being fully used. But this does not mean that he will not be 
satisfied with the job. Skills might be underutilized because a job is low 
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level and less demanding than the skills of the person holding it warrant . 
however, there is probably a pcjitive r ^lationship between ^elf-evaluation 
of skills and job level. Hence, those .i the most demauiding jobs might 
think their skills surpass those required by their job- 

Although prestige is often an accurate predictor of level of job 
satisfaction, it does not correspond exactly with either salaury or education 
needed to perform well (USDHEW, 1973) . 

As oxir data show, even though women typiccilly earn less and hold lower status 
positions than men, about two-thirds of men and wom^ think they have suffi- 
cient job status and are at a professional level (Table 6) . For women, feeling 
that they are at a professional level probably means they exs low status teachers. 
Both sexes feel more positive sdx^ut their job as their income increases. Again, 
regaurdless of income, most men and women are not fully utilizing their 
self-perceived skills. 

Do BA recipients feel well paid for their work, compared with persons 
at the same job level in their place of employment and in other work settings, 
and with others with the same education? Apparexitly, the comparison group 
does not make much difference, although the level of job satisfaction differs 
slightly (TaQjle 7). Overall, about two-thirds of the respondents do not feel 
well-paid. The one-third that do tends to be somewhat more satisfied. 

The Quinn and Cobb (1971) study of job values revealed six factors as 
indicators of job satisfaction: the five noted above, plus quality of supervision. 
Other sources of satisfaction reported in the literature are the opportunity 
for upward mobility and the relative deprivation of the worker when comparing 
himself to his education and skill reference group (Berg, 1971). According 
to Komhauser (1965) , the perception that the job does or does not give the 
wrker the opportunity to use his skills is one of the strongest influences. 

4 '3 
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Others are the perception of the job as interesting or uninteresting and 
worthwhile or useless. 

Intrinsic content of the job, not income/ contributes most to job satisfaction 
among most workers. Rigid routine work leads to greater dissatisfaction, 
while variety, autonomy, and meaningful responsibility promote job satisfaction 
(USDHEW, 1973) . 

Of the survey respondents who indicated as freshmen that such factors 
are important, most are very satisfied in their jobs (Table 8). If the 
somewhat satisfied . workers are included, the group includes more than 90 
percent. One can conclude that the vast majority of BA recipients find jobs 
that meet their most importamt criteria. 

In Gottlieb's (1975) study, although the majority are satisfied with 
their full-time jobs one y. xr after graduation, the gap between reported 
salaries and prior expectations is significant. This discrepancy is 
greatest, of course, for men, since they hold higher income expectations. 

Speculation holds that when workers feel trapped and dissatisfied, 
they demonstrate lower productivity (USDHEW, 1973) . Berg (1971) and Henl6 
(1975) pointed out, however, that satisfied workers are sometimes more and 
sometimes less productive than their dissatisfied counterparts, thereby 
giving no conclusive support to tlie assumption. The contradictory evidence 
may result from heterogeneous groups of workers assumed to be homogeneous, 
or it may be an artifact of the methods that assess satisfaction and 
productivity. No convincing data support a direct cause-effect relationship 
between job satisfaction and productivity. Whatever contribution satisfaction 
makes to productivity, it is probably indirect, such as reduced turnover, 
absenteeism, theft, and the like (USDOL, 1974). 

Although the research on turnover is poor, the usual finding is a 
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significant inverse relationship between satisfaction and turnover rates 
for better and le^s educated workers (Berg, 1971). That is, the better 
educated worker is- less satisfied and more prone to leave a job after 
shorter intervals. 

For blue-collar workers. Berg confirmed that the better educated the 
worker, the higher his aspirations. In turn, the higher the aspirations, 
the more intensely the "effects" of education contribute to job dissatis- 
faction, although the relationship between education and satisfaction is 
rather weak. Skill levels consistently reveal a positive, linear relationship 
with job satisfaction- As job skill level increases, so does job satis- 
faction. Most satisfied, then, are less educated wrkers who think they 
have a high-skill job. Next are the better educated with high-skill 
jobs, then the less-educated with low-skill jobs. Least satisfied are the 
better educated who think they are in ICw-skill jobs. 

The discrepancy between the worker's expectations or aspirations and 
his actual job level is the most important factor in determining job 
satisfaction, according to Berg, Therefore, he concludes that if employers hire 
better educated workers for a "pool of promotable people," they may be generating 
discontent among better educated, aspiring workers placed in low-skill 
jobs, particularly where workers perceive relatively little chance for 
advancement , 

Actually, the relationship between job satisfaction and advancement is 
somewhat more complex (Table 9). Regcurdless o£ occupation, dissatisfied 
workers tend to say their chances for advancement are poor. However, occu- 
pational differences at the other end of the scale are substantial. All 
but four occupational groups that indicate "very" satisfied' concomitantly 
indicate good prospects for advancement. The four occupational groups 
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that, regardless of job satisfaction level, think advancement possibilities 

are not good are allied health, education, social work, and other nonprofessional 

fields, women, more than men, are likely to enter these occupations. 

With data from four Gallup polls~1963 to 1969— Weaver (1974) found skill 
level a more significant determinant of job satisfaction than level of educa- 
tional attainment. Even stronger is the association between the worker's ^ 
satisfaction with his income and satisfaction with the job. Level of job 
satisfaction is considerably lower for black than for white men. Ash (1972) 
found that white women are the most satisfied, followed by Spanish-sumamed 
women. Least satisfied are black women. The Ash study, however, is far 
from representative, since the sample was quite small and all respondents 
worked in the same organization. 

A more extensive study of the relationship between undergraduate 
education and job satisfaction surveyed a national sample from two freshman 
cohorts, 1961 and 1966, which was followed up by a 1971 survey (Bisconti 
& Gomberg, 1975a) , from which our 1974 group was selected. This study 
showed that the majority of the bachelor's recipients in 1961 thought their 
job was a "good one." Among the most satisfied are the education, economics, 
and language majors. Least satisfied are the biological sciences majors. 
Even in this group, 65 percent of men and 70 percent of women think their 
jobs are "good." 

In the 1966 cohort, the BA recipients were less likely to think their 
job was good. That about 33 percent do not like their work may reflect 
actual differences in the two cohorts influenced by respective job maarkets, 
or, more importantly, differences in time on the job.. The 1966 cohort would 
probably have been working at least five years less than the 1961 cohort. 
Again, education majors are the most satisfied, followed this time by 
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language majors. The least content are men who majored in such fields as 
psychology and history. Although satisfied workers are found in all occupa- 
tions and women workers in menial and repetitive jobs are more satisfied 
than others in challenging positions, some researchers still assume that 
no one can or, perhaps, should find satisfaction in work they themselves 
would be certain to avoid (O' Toole, 1975; Hoppock, 1975) . 
Job Redesign 

While it is important to know whether workers are satisfied with their 
jobs and what characteristics separate the satisfied from the dissatisfied, 
the current press emphasis on job satisfaction may have clouded a funda- 
mental issue: Should the existing work organization and jobs be changed 
or redesigned? Is it possible to redesign most jobs to promote greater 
satisfaction? Should job satisfaction be guaranteed to all workers? 

In advocating the "humanization of work," USDHEW report (1973) is 
considered by some critics (Wool, 1975; Kaplan, 1975) to cvergeneralize 
the nature and extent, of worker dissatisfaction and to rely too heavily 
on the potential for work redesign as a primary solution; For these 
critics, the most important improvements in the quality of working life 
in America are those designed to increase the quantity of work (Wool, 1975) , 
High employment rates, rather than more amencible working conditions, are 
a more effective alternative to upgrading the status of workers in low-level 
jobs and promoting equality of employment opportunity. 

After all, how can one better match workers to jobs when one does not 
know how to assess their "dynamic psychic needs" or how to match these 
unassessable needs to job requirements? This criticism seems a little hcirsh 
and unrealistic. No one would try to match every specific need of every worker 
to the respective requirements of a job. But there may be some general 
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psychological needs of workers which can be fulfilled by jobs generally con- 
sidered unsatisfying. 

Research on the quality of working life and job design has attempted 
to determine just that. When the characteristics of jobs allow workers to 
be largely autonomous and adaptive and to learn on the job/ to have variety 
in their work, and to participate in the decisions affecting that work, then 
meaningfulness, satisfaction, and learning increase significantly (Davis, 
1972). Simultaneously, quantity and quality of production or service increase 
at all levels of organization and in vastly different settings, such as 
coal mining, chemical refining and aircraft instrument manufacturing. 

Probably no one change in a job situation would substantially increase 
satisfaction because the average worker looks for many things from each 
job. But if one knew what the average person values in a working situation, 
it might be possible to redesign jobs accordingly. Although there is a 
problem with the design of work, it may not be of great significance (Levi tan 
& Johnston, 1975) . 

According to Hoppock (1975) , it is possible to raise the level of 
satisfaction for workers. He has suggested many ways: (a) helping dissatis- 
fied workers to change jobs; (b) studying the relationship between job 
satisfaction and working conditions to propose feasible chcuiges in working 
conditions; (c) helping students and counselees to leaorn more about the 
jobs they are interested in which might be open; (d) advising students 
before they make career choices to consider which jobs society may be willing 
to let them fill; (e) teaching students* to have realistic expectations; 
and (f) discovering the causal links between job satisfaction and its 
associated variables. 

Should employers be concerned about job dissatisfaction? Should they 
try to increase satisfaction? Contrary to the USDHEW report (1973), work 
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may not be a "central life interest" of all workers (Kaplan, 1975). Considerable 
sociological evidence has indicated that workers can be satisfied in what some 
might consider dull, repetitive, meaningless jobs. 

Perhaps it is not in the best interests of workers to be satisfied 100 
percent of the time (USDOL, 1974). Complete satisfaction may induce complacency 
and inability or xinwillingness to adjust to chcinging job demands. Perhaps 
dissatisfaction to a degree is a safeguard against these evils -and a catalyst 
for flexibility. Perhaps job satisfaction is not important if a worker is 
satisfied with life in general. In this case, those about to embsirk on 
careers must be informed that their education does not gucirantee them 
total satisfaction at every stage. A major cause of existing dissatisfc . . 
may be the inflated expectations of students in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Job Satisfaction and Life Satisfaction 
The two most popular theories on the relationsMp between job satisfaction 
and general satisfaction with life are the compensation theory and the spill- 
over theory. With the first, time away from work — leisure time — may become 
not only distraction from but also compensation for the worker's loss of 
interest in the job (Dumazedier & Latouche, 1962) . In other words, a dissatis- 
fied worker may tend to compensate for his dissatisfaction through leisure 
time activities. 

The evidence, however, favors the spillover theory: the worker's feelings 
about the job will generalize to his other life roles (USDOL, 1974) . A large- 
scale investigation of the mental health of Americain auto workers in the 
1950s (Kornhauser, 1965) found that those workers who express job dissatisfaction 
are also unahppy with their lives in general. This finding supports a spillover 
rather than a compensatory relationship between job cind life attitudes. 

This study also revealed substantial mental health differences among 



occupations. Auto workers in the more skilled, responsible, and varied jobs 
have better mental health. ThiG : '.h'. ' ^nsihp between job and mental health 
appears to be quite genuine, not d'^pendent on the selection effects of dif- 
ferences in prejob background or the personalities of workers who entered 
and remained in several types of work. The job affects the psychological 
health of the worker, rather than vice versa. 

Job satisfaction is influenced not only by occupational level, but also 
by characteristics of the place of employment (Komhauser, 1965). Size of 
the organization is clearly related to mental health: the larger the 
establishment, the poorer the workers' mental health.. Establishments 
which rank lower in mental heaJ-th also tend to have a larger proportion 
of workers at lower levels of skilled jobs and educational attainment. 
In our study of college-educated workers, however, organizational size mcikes 
little difference in job satisfaction, although the direction of the 
difference is consistent with earlier work. All size organizations have 
more satisfied than unsatisfied employees (Table 10) . 

Although methodologically flawed, a study of the job satisfaction 
and life satisfaction of first-level supervisors from different depart- 
ments in a large southern chemical plant has also supported the spillover 
hypothesis (Iris S Barrett, 1972). Sample A includes 34 men who are four 
years younger, have about fours years less time with the company, and 
sure paid approximately $130 a month less than the 35 men in Sample B. 
Sample A is less satisfied with the job and life in general than Sample B. 
Confounding the differences in age, experience, and pay between the two 
samples, the resecurchers indicated that, in an unsatisfying job situation, 
satisfaction with pay becomes the major determinanat of job satisfaction 
but, in a more favorable job situation, satisfaction with pay tends to 
be unrelated to general job satisfaction. In the favorable job situation. 
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promotion opportunities and relations with coworkers and supervisors seem 
more related to job satisfaction and life satisfaction- 
Only one study — by Kohn and Schooler (1973) — empirically appraised 
the reciprocal effects of the worker on the job and the job on the worker - 
About 3^000 men employed in different civilian occupations were interviewed 
by th'* National Opinion Research Center- Controlling for educational level 
and occupational conditions the researchers found a correlation of .41 
between job conditions and psychological functioning which they think large 
enough for serious consideration. Three components of the job have a 
significant relationship with the psychological functioning of the worker: 
closeness of supervision, routine of the work, and substantive complexity 
of the job — the most important component. 

Income, occupational status / social selectivity in recruitment and 
retention of employees, occupational self-selection, and job molding bear 
little significance to the relationship between job conditions and psychologi- 
cal functioning in general. 

Employing the "two-stage least squares" multiple regression technique, 
Kohn and Schooler (1973) confirmed that the relationship between the sub- 
stantive complexity of the current job and psychological flexibility is 
reciprocal. That is, in their current reciprocal relationship^ the impact 
of the job on intellectual flexibility is greater than the reverse. Therefore^ 
the substantive complexity of the job is consistently more important for 
psychological functioning than is psychological^ functioning for the substantive 
complexity of the job. whether this relationship is true for the job as 
a whole is unknown, but in the continuing interplay between worker and job, 
the effects of the job on the worker are far from trivial. * , * 

These findings support the spillover, rather than the compensatory model 
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of the relationship between job and life satisfaction. The worker's ways 
of coping with the .realities of the job seem to generalize to nonoccupational 
realities. For example, workers v^ose jobs require intellectual flexibility 
not only use their intellectual skills on the job but also engage in intellec- 
tually demcinding leisure time activities. 

These data do not imply that workers turn their job frustrations loose 
on their off -the- job lives or that they attempt to compensate in their leisure 
time for certain voids in their jobs. That a worker's job affects his general 
perceptions, values, and thinking processes supports changes to make 
dissatisfying jobs more satisfying. Any effort to enhance job satisfaction 
and eliminate job dissatisfaction should focus on job redesign rather than 
other alternatives. 

The Kohn and Schooler study only investigated the responses of men. 
A questionnaire completed by 93 civil service employees in office-type 
occupations in a Isorge midwestem city revealed no significant relationship 
between job satisfaction and life satisfact v -^ i for women but a significant 
relationship for men (Brayfield s Wellr, 195 7). The job may play a more 
significant role in the lives of men than of women. When the job is importamt 
in the whole life scheme, perhaps life satisfaction becomes more a function 
of job satisfaction. Typically, the men in this sample hold higher level positions 
and are older than the women, two facts that confound the data. Higher level jobs 
may mean "more'^ or something "different" to ciny worker , regardless of sex. 

In a study of sex differences in job and life satisfaction (Greenhaus, 
1974) , 203 undergraduates at two eastern colleges indicated their attitudes 
toward their lives in general and their preferences in job outcomes. Men 
and women show similar correlations between life satisfaction and satisfaction 
with job preference. Life satisfaction for those who value success and 
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rapid advancement is more highly related to satisfaction with occupational 
preference than for those who place less importance on these outcomes. Of 
course r educational similarity may have wiped out sex differences. 

How widespread are job and life dissatisfaction? A 1972-73 follow-up 
of a 1969-70 survey of a national sample of 1,500 employed adult American « 
men revealed that 52 percent are "very satisfied with their current jobs," - 
while only 7 percent are "not very satisfied" with the way they are "spending 
(their) life these days" (Quinn & Shepard, 1974). More than 70 percent 
are "pretty satisfied" with life in general, but only 22 percent find life 
"completely satisfying." Any problem today with American workers' dissatis- 
faction with their work and their lives is modest in degree. The greater 
proportion of dissatisfied workers think they are not challenged by their 
work and are not using their skills. Therefore, our concern should be 
with this subgroup; the major part is probably college-trained workers 
who are underemployed or in jobs unrelated to their college majors. 

The BA and Relatedness 

About 33 percent of men cuid 67 percent of women college graduates 
have had to accept jobs unrelated to their college majors in the seventies, 
compared with only 10 percent of men and 13 percent of women in the early 
1960s (Freemcin & Hollomon, 1975), When surveyed one year after graduation, 
many with full-time jobs stated that they are unable to find work closely 
related to their college major (Gottlieb, 1975);, Less than one-third, in 
fact, thinJc that current employment offers opportunities coinciding with 
their original long-range ccureer goal. 

A limited survey of 299 technical and nontechnical employees from 
two firms investigated the relationship between college education and job 
position (Rawlins & Ulman, 1974). That 50 percent of the workers in technical 
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fields, compared with 45 percent in nontechnical fields, think their position 
is significantly related to college education; 19 percent, compared with 10 
percent, think their position is very closely related, indicates that those 
who hold less technical positions see less relationship between their education 
and their work. Table 11 corroborates this finding. Almost '0 percent of 
those in technical occupations, but only 30 percent of those in nontechnical 
occupations, think their jobs are closely related to their major. 

Once hired, most employees, regardless of technical or nontechnical 
positions, think education is not very important to their careers. Such 
personality attributes as willingness to make decisions and accept 
responsibility are more necessary to occupational success than command 
of specific skills that can be acquired through in-service training. Formal 
e :cation may serve the employer primarily as a screening device. 

Most men and women bachelor's recipients in 1971 (10 years after college 
pntry) ware in business-related and teaching careers, according to a national 
survey vBisconti s Solmon, 1974). of the teachers, most think their work 
is related to their college training. However, a substantial number :of 
graduates in almost every field consider their work unrelated to their 
training. Social science majors think their jobs are least related to their 
disciplines; most related are those in the professional areas— engineering, '•" 
education, and business. 

Do those who say they are in unrelated jobs think they have been pushed 
into these jobs because of unavailable related jobs, or do they think they 
have been pulled into these positions because they are more desirable— better 
pay, greater opportunity for advancement, and so on? Apparently, many 
BA level scientists of both sexes holding jobs unrelated to their college 
majors have been pushed out of their fields, while BA recipients in other 
fields have left to take advantage of better opportunities. 
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In the study of 1961 and 1966 freshman cohorts followed up in 1971, 
advanced-degree graduates (in the 1961 colio^ are more likely than BA 
graduates to be working in the field for which they trained: 85 percent 
compared with 64 percent for men; 87 percent compared with 71 percent for 
women (Bisconti & Gomberg, 1975a). Of the BAs in both cohorts, only a 
small proportion of liberal arts majors find employment in occupations 
usually classified as related to their field. However, many liberal arts 
majors in the 1961 cohort think they are working in a related job^ even 
though they have occupational titles not generally considered related. 

Contrary to widespread belief, then, the 1961-66 freshman study 
found that larga numbers of cirts and humanities and social science majors 
think they are using their college training in their work. Furthermore, 
the relationship bewteen major field and employment is more important in 
determining job satisfaction for arts and humanities, social sciences, - 
biological sciences majors than for majors in chemistry and engineering 
(Bisconti & Gomberg, 1975a) . This area — the relationship between college 
training and employment — is the focus of the present study. 
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Table 1 

Job Characteristics Important to Freshmen in Career Choice, by Sex 

(in percentages). 



Characteristic 


Men 
(N=3,124) 


Women 
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Tt * S a well— resoect ed nr* ■nyAQt'ioi miQ ^rT'iTnaf'T on 


JO 


2o 


Tt* DroVJ_d&S a Cfr^at* Ho^l rrF sntTinrimv 


^4 


25 


i.ux J i.ccmj ^xu^^xcoo 


4D 


20 


VviioLtiiitftr i.ux ux xiicLX xuy 


4y 


52 


Can make an important contribution to society 


37 


56 


Can avoid pressure 


9 


12 


Can work with ideas 


51 


50 


Can be helpful to others 


46 


71 


Have leadership opportunities 


49 


26 


Able to work with people 


56 


70 


Intrinsic interest in the field 


44 


52 


Enjoyed my past experience in this occupation 


44 


60 
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Table 2 

Job Characteristics Important to Freshmen in Career Choice/ by Occupation 

(in percentages) 



Occupation 

Mathe- ~ 
Office Admini- matics S Allied Engi- Educa- Social 

Work stration Sales Sciences Health neering tion ^ Work 
(N=»379) (N=780) (N=364) (N=333) (N=186) (N=294) (N=1489) (N=«185^ 
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ZX 


Jo 






34 


31 


»VCLy l,\A \^ Ck ^ 










































42 


21 




44 
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iiah antici— 
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OO 


AA 
**** 


JZ 


4o 


12 


11 


Ct • s a W*»l 1 — 








































TlT*0^f» 1 <TT OIK! 






















40 


24 






9S 
^ <j 


4n 


39 


























y C Ci L. ucdX Ui. 




















autonomy 


26 


26 


39 


42 


37 


17 


23 


zz 


JX 
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50 


40 


46 


46 


4S 


3n 


^7 
D 1 


XD 


21 


Siance for 




















originality 


33 , 


43 


52 


45 


58 


27 


49 


56 


39 


Ian make an 




















important con- 




















tribution to 




















society 


19 


35 


31 


30 


34 


63 


32. 


65 


58 


'^an avoid 




















pressure 


5 


12 


5 


7 


11 


11 


8 


11 


14 


Ian work with 




















ideas 


35 


43 


51 


48 


59 


31 


58 


55 


35 


4 'J?, be helpful 




















to others 


42 


58 


45 


47 


35 


78 


31 


76 


11 


ave leadership 




















opportunities 


47 


35 


61 


50 


36 


39 


47 


26 


21 


ble to work 




















with people 


51 


65 


60 


67 


43 ' 


68 


40 


73 


76 


ntrinsic inter- 




















est in the field 


31 


44 


39 


38 


58 


59 


52 


48 


54 


n joyed my past 




















experience in 




















this occupation 


36 


37 


42 


42 


47 


61 • 


40 


67 


60 



Account- 

ing 

rharacteristic (N=205) 
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Table 3 

Job Characteristics Important to Freshmen in Career Choice, by Major 

(in percen iges) 



Major 



Engi- 

Eco- Social Natural Mathe- Busi- Educa-, neet^ 
nomics Sciences Sciences matics ness tion ing 



Arts and 
Humani- 

English ties 

lharacteristic (N«515) (N=524) (N=°278) (N^^lOTl) (N^627) (N=»311) (Na781) (N=640) .(N=354) 



bb openings 
axe generally 
available 
lapid career 
advancement 
is possible 
:igh antici- ■■ 
pated earnings 
t's a veil'- 
respected or 
prestigious 
occupation 
t provides a 
grest d^al of 
autonomy 
banc a for 
steady progress 
hance for 
iSriginali.ty 
an make an 
important 
contrifc\^tion 
to society 
an avoid 
pressure 
an work with 
ideas 

am be helpful 
to others 
ave leadership 
opportunities 
ble to work 
with people 
ritrinsic 
interest in 
the field 
n joyed my past 
experience in 
this occupation 



30 



16 



26 



30 



38 



26 



61 



50 



13 



60 



62 



34 



57 



53 



26 

12 
20 

24 

36 
22 
82 

50 
13 
58 
64 

29 
64 

60 

52 



21 

39 
53 

36 

39 
49 
43 

3C 
6 
47 
43 
56 
59 

38 

41 



27 

20 
31 

27 

38 
33 
50 

48 
11 
49 
63 
39 
68 

48 

47 



35 

20 
36 

32 

29 
39 
4P 

46 
10 
44 
SI 
37 
48 

55 

49 



34 

22 
36 

29 

27 
39 
48 

40 
10 
53 
49 
35 
58 

53 

54 



25 37 



40 

58 

36 

28 
47 
42 

27 
7 
42 
45 
52 
61 

33 

43 



6 
17 

34 

15 
16 

55 

66 
10 
53 
77 
28 
71 

38 

70 



26 

34 
51 

34 

26 
50 
46 

29 
7 
51 
33 
50 
45 

49 

41 
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Table 4 

Job Satisfaction of College-Educated Workers, by Length of Time with Employer 

(in percentages) 



Time with Employer 



Less than One to Two to More than 

One Year Two Years Three Years Three Years Total 



Satisfaction (N=:617) (N=»700) (N=:658) (N=3323) 



(N=5298) 



3 6 



Not satisfied 14 7 7 

Somewhat satisfied 43 43 40 41 41 

Very satisfied 43 49 53 55 53 



Items may not add up to 100 percent due to rounding 



Table 5 

Job Satisfaction of College-Educated Workers, by Job Level and Sex 

(in percentages) 



Job Level 



Satisfaction 



Sufficient 
Status 



Satisfactory 
Progress 



Skills Fully 
Used 



Professional 
Level 



Men (N=«3,014) 



Not satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very satisfied 
Total 



27 
53 
82 
69 



12 
42 
82 
64 



4 

16 
42 
31 



38 
61 
74 
68 



Women (N=2,179) 



Not satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very satisfied 
Total 



26 
47 
78 
61 



13 
37 
78 
56 



13 
20 
51 
35 



42 
58 
76 
67 



Table 6 

Income of College-Educated Workers, by Job Level and Sex 

(in percentages) 



Income 



Sufficient 
Status 



Job Level 



Skills Fully 
Used 



Professional 
Level 



Total 



Men (N=3,087) 



Low (under $10,000) 51 
Middle ($10,000 - 16,999) 62 
High ($17,000 and over) 79 



27 
30 
33 



46 
66 
73 



99 
46 
46 



Women (N=2,221) 



Low (under $10,000) 57 
Middle ($10,000 - 16,999) 65 
High ($17,000 and over) 79 



31 
41 
44 



59 
77 
86 



60 
36 
4 
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Table 7 



Job Satisfaction of College-Educated Workers Who 
Feel Well Paid Compared with Others of Same Job 
Level or Same Education 

(in percentages) 



Well-paid compared with 



Persons of Same Persons of Same 
Job Level and With Job Level and With People in General 
Satisfaction Same Employer Different Employer With Same Education Total 



Not satisfied 25 

Somewhat satisfied 32 

Very satisfied 40 

Total 36 



28 
29 
43 
36 



24 
28 
45 

37 



4 
41 

55 

(N»5193) 



Table 8 

Job Characteristics Important to Freshmen, 
by Job Satisfaction of College-Educated Workers 

(in percentages) 



Satisfaction 

Not Very. 



haracteristic 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Satisfied 


ob openings are generally available 


7 


44 


49 


apid career advancement is possible 


5 


36 


59 


igh anticipated earnings 


5 


39 


56 


t*s a well-respected or prestigious occupation 


4 


37 


59 


t provides a great deal of autonomy 


7 


41 


53 


hance for steady progress 


5 


40 


55 


hance for originality 


6 


41 


53 


an make important contribution to society 


5 


40 


55 


an avoid pressure 


10 


49 


41 


an work with ideas 


6 


40 


54 


an be helpful to others 


6 


40 


54 


ave leadership opportunities 


4 


37 


59 


ble to work with people 


5 


39 


56..- 


ntrinsic interest in the field 


6 


42 


52 


njoyed my past experience in this occupation 


4 


36 


60 



v) ■■} 
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Table 9 



Job Satisfaction of College-Educated Workers 
and Their Future Prospects for Advancement, by Occupation 

(in percentages) 



ffers Good Future Prospects for Further Advancement, by Occupation 



-Other 

-^c- Admxnx- Ma the- Engi- Other Nonpro- 

Satis- count- Office stra- matical Allied neer- Educa- Social Profes- fession- 

faction mg Work tion Sales Sciences Health ing tion Work sional ai 



Not 
Satis- 
fied 0 



Very 
Satis- 
fied 80 



10 



Somewhat 
Satis- 
fied 57 43 



80 



12 12 



50 62 46 



77 75 75 



11 10 



16 47 



17 



15 43 



48 79 28 30 74 



17 



27 



48 
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Table 10 

Job Satisfaction of College-Educated Workers, by Size of Employer 

(in percentages) 



Size of Employer 



Under 50 
Employees 



Satisfaction 



50-4999 
Employees 



Over 5000 
Employees 



Not satisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very satisfied 



6 
36 
58 



5 
44 
51 



6 
41 
54 



Table 11 

Relatedness of College Major to Job, by Type of Occupation 

(in percentages) 



Occupation 



Technical Nontechnical 

Relatedness (N°2744) (N-2027) 

Not related 12 39 

Somewhat related 19 31 

Closely related 69 30 



Chapter 3 

The Meaning of an Education-Related Job 



The movement toward career education has expanded the ways in which 
education is viewed as useful for the world of work. Career education is 
more than vocational/ technical education: Going beyond training for 
a single job or occupation career education considers how educa+-ion affects the 
total of one's life work. The development of life ork, representing many 
choices throughout a lifetime, is influenced by many factors in- addition to 
technical skills (NIE, 1974). Hence, education may achieve career-education 
goals if it helps people not only develop work related competencies but also 
realistic decisions about the educational requirements for attaining career 
goals. Career-education goals for society are met if education improves 
economic production and social service through better matching individual 
talents and societal needs and increasing awareness of how the economy 
functions and the importance of human resoxirces (NIE, 1974) . 

Some have argued that career education is not synonymous with education 
in general. Career education, which focuses on the interface between the 
individual and the economic sector, is primarily concerned with education as 
it relates to career development. More broadly, education is concerned with 
the development of critical thinking and tho love of le.'cv^ing, transmission 
of diverse cultural heritages, and full participation of i- .dividuals in their 
society (NIE, 1974) . Of course, this differentiation between career and 
general education begs the question of whether the development of critical 
thinking and so on is important in achieving goals said to be career-education 
oriented. 

One consequence of this career-education movement is the evaluation of 
education in terms of the extent to which it is used in the world of work. 
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A problem of interpretation arises when an employer hires someone with 
educational attainment or skills above the minimum required and then adjusts the 
job to take advantage of the greater skills. An example is tha secretary. 
Clearly, most employers would agree that a high school education is the 
minimum requirement for a secretary. However, today, many secretaries 
have advanced degrees- Some draw the conclusion that secretciries are 
underemployed; that is, their education is not suited to their .careers* 
However, as they possess more education and greater skills , secretaries 
may be ked to perform tasks that cleeorly could not be handled by 
those possessing only minimal requirements- Jobs probably are modified 
to utilize the skills of those who hold them- 

What aspects of college training are care' r related from the viewpoint 
of those who have received the training? Which definitions of career 
education put forth by federal officials and others are valid? 

The most direct way to decide whether education is related to 
careers is to determine the extent to which the substance of college 
courses is used on the job- However, many other traits that can be 
acquired in college contribute to job success: clear thinking, ability 
to learn, appreciation of learning, leadership, ability to develop 
life goals, cind others- The little empirical" evidence that has been 
available on the education-work relationship has been limited to 
responses to such questions as, "Are you working in a j'^r- ich is 
related to your major?" ^^3hat does this .aean to people? t^That is 
a related job? This study asked a wide variety of questions intended 
to extract data on the use of education in work, to understand the 
various dimensions of work, and to explain what people mean when they 
say their job is related to their major- Their ar>.swers tell us about 
respondents* perceptions of their general coll..:^ge experience and of 
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what they got out of college which was directly used in vrork. To what 
extent can individual differences in perceptions of the relatedness 
of education to careers be explained by perceptions of how specific 
aspects of college directly apply on the job? To what extent can they 
be explained by perceptions of how college affects individuals in ways 
that do not directly impact on career success? 

To see whether people are matched to their jobs, one can compare 
the educational requirements for particular jobs with the educational 
attainment of individuals in these jobs. The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (BLS, 1974) describes jobs in the United States and specifies 
their miniimam standards. Although occasionally the work is explained, 
little attempt is made to see that minimum educational rec[uirements 
are consistent with the job. Those holding the jobs are not questioned. 

Another approach to determining the match between education "and 
jobs looks at the names of majors and of jobs and asks who falls into 
a job category with the same name as the major. For example, if an 
accounting major is working as an accountant, he is automatically 
assumed to be working in a related or matched job. However, this 
study found that only 80 percent of business administration majors 
working as accountants think they are in closely related jobs; 70 
percent in administration eind 72 percent v^o are business owners think 
they are in related jobs. The literal definition of relatedness 
does not always apply. 

Table 1 shows perceptions of the relationship of job to college major 
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by specific occupations. In which occupations are people most likely to 
consider their jobs related to their major? Seventy-nine percent ot health 
professionals^ 77 percent of accountants, 84 percent in allied health jobs, 
84 percent of natural scientists, and 82 percent of teachers tiiink their jobs 
are closely related to their major. Almost all these occupations :;.equire career-, 
specific training except, possibly, teachers. Apparently, arts iuxa humanities 
preparation is considered career specific for teachers ot humanities subjects. 

In what occupations are people least likely to consider their jobs related 
to their major? Fifty-two percent of administrative assistants and 50 percent 
of computer programmers think their jobs cure not related to their major. Many 
in skilled, semiskilled, business-related, sind transportation-related jobs 
feel, too, that their jobs are not related to their college training. In many 
of these areas, the number of respondents was small. Nevertheless, large 
proportions of people in secretarial fields (74 percent) , sales (45 percent^ , 
military (47 percent), business owner (34 percent), buyer (37 percent) and j 
counselor (39 percent) think they Jar e in unrelated jobs. 

A small percentage of those in jobs not closely related to their major 
appear to be holding those jobs voluntarily (Table 1) . Respondents were asked 
why they were not in related jobs. Those who indicated the following responses 
were assumed to hold their job voluntarily: "never planned to take a closely 
related job," "prefer line of work not closely related," "tried closely related 
employment but did not like it," "first job was unrelated to major and I became 
interested in this type of work," "joined family business or firm," "found a 
better paying job," "found a job that offers a better chance for career 
advancement," "no longer in closely related job due to promotion." Those who gav-.^ 
the following responses were assumed to hold their job involuntarily: "wanted part- 
time work, flexible hours," "wanted to work at home," "am on temporary assignment 
(Vista/ Peace Corps, USIA, Foreign Service, missionary work, etc.)," "jobs related 
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to major are not available where I live and I do not want to move," 
"am in the military/* "could not get a closely related job but would 
prefer one," "limited in job selection by situation of spouse, family 
responsibilities," "very few jobs are related to my major," "employment 
opportunities are scarce for people in jobs related to my major," 

To jump ahead and present evidence that will be elaborated upon 
later, it should be noted that job satisfaction is much higher for those 
holding their unrelated job involuntarily, whereas those voluntarily in 
unrelated jobs are alxoost as satisfied as those in related jobs. 

Table 2 provides the degree of satisfaction of those in jobs not closely 
related to their major, according to the reasons their job is not closely 
related. Of those indicating they are voluntarily not in closely related 
jobs, between 52 percent and 72 percent core very satisfied. Job satisfaction 
varies greatly depending upon the reason for being in an unrelated job involxin- 
tarily. Of those who are involuntarily holding jobs not closely related, 
between 15 percent and 71 percent are very satisfied, with most reasons 
given by groups in which less than 57 percent are very satisfied, if those 
in the military are left out, the range becomes 15 percent to 56 percent very 
satisfied. 

Time Frame for Career Selection 
It is unlikely that people will prepare for some particular occupations 
in college. Some jobs require less than a baccalaureate education. Once 
again, if these job holders have more than the minimum education necessary, 
the jobs may be modified. Certain jobs may require knowledge and skills 
that build upon a college education but cure not often taught in college; in 
this case, actual tasks might be learned in another setting. Careers are 
often selected after college or at least after the time when college education 
can be tailored to later job plans. Certain jobs require skills that can only 
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be pick'?.i up on the job. Table 3 ^hnws when individuals in particular occu- 

pati Dns decided on Uieir type of work. The occupations are those for which 

there were more tha:i 100 rerp^ndents. Although this selection might imply 

that only occupations with college training as a minimum requirement are 

included, in almost all occapat\ons mcUiy individuals in society as a 

whole have less than a college degree* 

For allied health, engineering, and teaching, over 40 percent of job 

holders selected their occupation before entering college. Since these 

jobs require specific curricula, individuals have to decide on the occupation 

before college or soon thereafter. Accounting is another occupation that 

should be selected early; in this case, a majority selected it either before 

or during college. Over half of those in the military selected their occu- . 

pation before or during college. Experience with military-related programs, 

such as ROTC, while in college may be a major factor in this career choice. 

Most other occupat.ions are selected after graduation but within five 

years thereafter. These occupations fall into two groups: those into which 

individuals move because they are promoted or because they make a conscious 

decision to better themselves, and those selected because they are preferred 

to so-called more related jobs. s . 

Into the first group fall such occupations as administration, where individuals 
working in more education-related areas, such as laboratories or production or 
teaching or research, take on more administrative responsibility until their 
prime activity changes from substantive to administrative. Similarly, individuals 
who begin as programmers and learn about macrocomputer systems might decide to 
become computer scientists after several years of lower level jobs. Business 
owners, most of whom assume that position within five years after graduation, 
probably spent the time between graduation and ownership accumulating enough 
capital to afford their own business. In communications, new entrants take 
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rather menial jobs to prepare for what is generally agreed upon as professional 

work within the industry. It is probably a number of years after graduation 

before individuals in coromunications view themselves as specialists, having 

moved up from office boy at a television station, for instance. 

Some people, those involuntarily in unrelated jobs, probably ended 

up in their jobs by default; that is, because other opportunities more related 

to college training were unavailable. Except for specialized cases, 

most sales people, secretaries, and perhaps- even social welfare 

workers probaibly aspire to jobs more directly related to their college 

training. They probably accepted their jcbs after finding that the 

first few years beyond college did not lead to satisfactory jobs in 

college-related areas. 

Table 4 indicates how beneficial college education is in providing 

knowledge and skills useful in the current job. Workers in certain occupations, 

such as accountancy, allied health, engineering, and education, are still most 

likely to think their college education is very useful after eight years of 

work. These cure fields that require college-specific knowledge. 

In a sense, two factors are at work. On the one hand, occupations that 
require specific college training must be selected before embcorking on college. 
On the other hand, certain jobs that do not require specific college training 
can be held either by those who are unaible to find jobs that use their college 
training or by individuals who were unable to select a curriculum to prepare 
themselves for a specific job. Certain jobs can be performed equally well, 
with or without a college education, even if the general competencies required 
to complete college are also required for the job. 

College education has prepared few people for the following specific tasks 
performed by large numbers of college graduates: administration, mana^^^ement , 
counseling, production, quality control, program planning, or budgeting 

ERIC 
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(Bisconti & Solmon, 1976). These positions are not low-level functions, 

even though they are most often learned on the job. A college education may 
greatly facilitate learning higher level skills, even if these skills must 
be learned after the worker is in the job. 

Table 5 shows how, in addition to college education, workers in 
different occupations acquire job skills. Although by far the most 
prevalent way is on-the-job training, much of this learning is probably 
incidental, that is, obtained as workers become experienced. However, in 
many occupations workers pick up additional skills in formal training 
programs either at the company (e.g., sales people) or outside (e.g., 
mathematicians or scientists) . Few people indicate that no additional 
training is reqxiired beyond college. 



Considering that a large number of high-level skills require experiential 
learning, should colleges i^repare people to perform these high-level functions? 
College should provide the foundation on which people can build a solid career, 
while leaving to employers the responsibility to develop specific job 
competencies. Given changing career plans, job rec[uirements , and employer 
needs, over-specific vocational-like training in many areas is probably 
not beneficial. 



Job Level 

Relatedness may have several dimensions. Clear}^^* one is task 
orientation. If an individual is trained as a chemistry major and 
works with test tubes in a laboratory, his tasks are related to his 
college study. However, if the tasks involve cleaning test tubes 
as a lab assistant or filling them as a lab technician, a chemistry 
major may say he is not using his education in his job. 
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We hypothesized that another important dimension might be job level , 
particularly as it relates to expectations acquired in college. If this 
chemistry major is conducting lab experiments, the level of his job 
indicates he is working in his field, that is, at a related job. 
Individuals with adequate job status who make progress in their careers, 
use their skills, work at a professional level, and make sufficient 
income are likely to believe they are using their education. Moreover, 
people who work with colleagues and supervise people trained in the 
same field are likely to think they are using their education. Studying 
the relationship between the substance of college courses and the 
tasks college graduates perform is not the only route to defining the 
the relatedness of education cind work. Job level as well as job content 
must be considered.. 

To see whether the level of particulauc jobs affects workers' per- 
ceptions of relatedness between education and occupation, regressions 
were run for individuals within those occupations for which there were 
sufficient respondents. These regressions attempted to determine whether 
variables indicating the job level were significant in explaining the 
rel^i^t^v i: variable. The relatedness variable was a response to the 
question, "How closely related is yoxir job to your undergraduate major 
field?"-^ 



The responses were coded so "closely related" received a three, 
"somewhat related" a two, and "not related" a one. 
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The independent or explanatory variables indicating job level reflected 
whether individuals felt they had sufficient job status, they were making 
satisfactory career progress, their skills were fully utilized on the job, 
aind they were working at a professional level. An income variable was included 
because one would expect income to be a good indicator of job level. It is 
striking that, within occupations, little of the individual difference in 

relatedness was explained by the five variables indicating job' level- Other 

2 

variables accounted for a much higher proportion of variance (R ) - 

In only one occupation — communications specialists (reporter, writer, t-v- 
advertising, public relations) — is sufficient job status a predictor of 
relatedness, and the sign on the job-status variable was negative. Those 
not using their training, perhaps because they have developed skills beyond 
those acquired in college, think they have sufficient job status. Apparently, 
utilization of skills, working at a professional level, and income cire 
somewhat more powerful predictors of relatedness- However, in cases where 
these variables are signif icaint, the explanatory power of the model is 
still low (Table 6) . 

Since the study explains many individual differences in perceptions 
of how related education is to jobs by a different set of variables, the 
distinction between perceptions of relatedness which depend on level of 
job and those which depend on the work done on the job is probably not strong. 

Tcible 7 provides the percentage of men and women in each occupational 
field .which responded to the variables hypothesized as indicating job level 
within an occupation. Although variation is substantial, depending on the 
the specific aspect of job level, it appears that generally women think they 
have slightly lower level jobs within occupations except on skills fully used. 
For some occupations, the respondents of a particular sex are too few to 
generalize. The most notable sex difference is in income, where 61 percent 
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of women but under 10 percent of men earn below $10,000. This difference 
might result because more women than men worked in the past when salaries 
were lower but are not working now- 

In Table 8, which provides data on income by time when last worked, only 8 
percent of men and 36 percent of women currently working fall into the bottom 
third of the income distribution, whereas those who are not currently working 
but have worked fall into the bottom third much more frequently. (42 percent 
of men and 81 percent of women) . The further into the past men and women held 
their last job, the more likely they are to be in the lowest income group - 

For both sexes, the occupations of middle-level administrator, buyer, 
computer progrcunmer, counselor, farmer, foreign service worker, librariem, 
salesperson, social scientist, secretary, social welfare worker, technician, 
transportation worker, and the various categories of manual workers include 
the most individuals holding low-level jobs (indicated by the lower percen- 
tages in Table 2). In many of these occupations, women appear more frequently 
than they do in other occupations . In such occupations as secretary or sales-, 
person, many people performing these jobs see that they are not working at a 
professional level or making full use of their skills. However, those with 
advanced education may work better because of their background. Secretaries 
with more education might, indeed, perform different functions than 
secretaries with little education. However, certaiin occupational categories, 
such as secretary, by their nature are perceived as low- level, regardless 
of the tasks performed. 

Usefulness of Education in Work 
What aspects of the college experience are used on the job, and 
what job cha: acteristics lead individuals to perceive that their jobs 
are closely related to their college major? The survey questionnaire 
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(Appendix I) , asked many questions pertaining to the interface between 
education and work. Soir»e deal with the same factor in slightly 
different ways. 

For example, as well as asking, "How closely related is your job 
to your undergraduate major field?" the questionnaire also asked, "How 
frequently do you use each of several aspects of college education in 
your current job?" One subquesion of this was concerned with how 
frequently one uses the course content of the undergraduate major. 
Hence, it was possible to differentiate between use of course content 
and ualue in job of pursuing a major that provides general knowledge, 
ability to learn, and similar attributes that do not explicitly involve 

the course content. 

Table 9 summaurizes ratings of usefulness of college education for 
respondents' current jobs. The largest proportion of individuals 
indicated usefulness in terms of "increasing general knowledge" and 
"increasing chamces of finding a good job." Sixty percent indicated 
that the bachelor's degree was a factor in being hired by the current 
employer . 

In addition to the aspects of relatedness apparent from the questionnaire, 
certain responses were used to construct other "relatedness" variables. For 
example, respondents recommended courses that would be most useful for someone 
preparing for a job like theirs. Table 10 shows the study areas most recom- 
mended overall, regardless of particular job: The most frequently recommended area 
business administration, since many workers probadDly believe that business- 
related skills are useful the job. However, the second most frequently 
recommended area is English, a subject not generally viewed as vocational. 
Clearly, it is the grammar, writing, and reading abilities most people are 



recommending^ rather than knowledge of Shakespearean plots. Psychology is 
the third most frequently recommended study area^ probcdDly because workers 
believe getting along with people rather than knowing how to conduct experi- 
ments^ is a useful skill for work- 
in reconstructing one of the relatedness varicdDles^ responses to the 
question about what coxirses are recommended for one's job were recoded according 
to whether an individual recommended courses in his own major for the job he 
currently held. If an individual indicated that he was working at a job 
closely related to his major or that he was using the content of his major 
courses but he did not recommend that major as preparation, this respo- 
might be significant in our understanding of the education- job relatic. j. 

In reconstructing a second relatedness Vcoriable, responses to a list 
of work activities were used which indicated not only those that the respon- 
dents were cxarrently performing, but also those for which their college education 
prepared them. For each individual, tallies were made of the activities 
for which they were prepared but ^ich they were not currently using. This 
variable (caLlled "useless") wad developed to test the hypothesis that, 
even if one uses certain aspects of college training, if that training 
provides additional skills not used, the individual will perceive that 
he is not making use of his college education. 

A third varicible looked at the activities an individual was performing 
and calculated a proportion of those for which his college education trained 
him. The share of activities was hypothesized to be another dimension 
of how related a job is to the college experience. 

Variables to Explain Relatedness 
In the first attempt to determine the relationship between education and 
job, the forward (stepwise) multiple regression method of selecting independent 

O M 
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variables from among the complete list available was used. In this method, 
the independent varia' ie that explains the greatest cuiioxint of variance in 
the dependent variable enters first; the variable that explains the greatest 
amount of variance in conjunction with the first enters second, and so on. 
This list comprised not only variables directly retrievable from the question- 
naire but also those constructed from other cjuestionnaire responses. The 
dependent variable in these analyses was the question, "How closely related 
IS your job to your undergraduate major field?" 

Eight independent variables were chosen from the complete list and 
entered into the regressions presented here. Among them were variables 
indicating the degree to which the respondent uses the content of his 
major courses on the job; whether this respondent workad w' th colleagues 
who are trcd.ned in this field; whether he recommended his major to 
someone preparing for his job; and whether he indicated that his college 
education provided him with knowledge useful in current job. The 
variable "useless" indicated the number of activities for which 
college trad-ned an individual but which he is not using on his current 
job. Other variabiles indicated the individual's use of the content 
of other (nonmajor) undergraduate courses in his job, whether the 
respondent supervised people trained in his field, and whether college 
training gave one the ability to think clearly. Table A in the Appendix 
describes why these eight variables were chosen. 

The study hypothesized that an individual would be more likely to 
indicate the relationship between his education and job if he was 

^Among the statistical problems with this approach was the excessive 
multicolinearity among the independent variables. Since this 
regression allowed any and all possible explanatory variables to enter, 
a reduced number of variables were selected to define relatedness* 

8 2 
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working with colleagues or supervisinq people trained in his field. More- 
over, the ability to think clearly in and of itself and as a proxy 
for some omitted varicibles would be perceived by some as valuable on 
the job, even though this characteristic is usually thought to have 
broader impacts than merely usefulness in work* 

Appendix Tcible B presents simple correlations between the 
relatedness-defining variables and the extent to whac i one's job is 
closely related to one's major field. Appendix '^asle C presents inter- 
correlations of the relatedness variables* Evan though all variables 
in these tables are not included in the regressions described in this 
chapter the total possible set of relationships is displayed in Tables 
B and C. 

Defining an Education-Related Job 
Approximately 60 percent of individual variance was explained in 
responses to the question "How closely related is your job to your under- 
graduate major field?" by the eight variables: frequency of use of major 
courses f frequency of use of other iindergraduate courses/ the usefulness 
of college education in increasing ability to think clearly ^ the usefulness 
of college education in providing knowledge and skills used in cxirrent job, 
whether the respondent supervised people trained in his field, whether most 
of his colleagues were tradlned in his field, whether he recommended his 
major for someone else preparing for a job like his, and the number of 
activities for which his college education prepared hdLm but which he is 
not performing in his job. 

The greater the frequency of use of undergraduate major courses , the 
more likely the respondent to view his job as closely related to his field. 
This result, obvious as it is, confirms that use of course content is the 
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most powerful predictor of perceptions of the relationship between college 
major and job. One might e:^j..jct that other aspects of the college experience 
were more usefiil, and these 3 perceived as contributing more to the 

relatedness of education to \fter controlling for the fact that 

individuals use or do not use the content of their major courses # there are 
oc.h*^r ' "ohly significant predictors of the perception that college major is 
rc • to one's current job. Table n summarizes regressions to explain 
individual differences in the axtent to which college major is related to 
one's job. 

T<able 12 provides detail on how frequently individuals with different majors 
indicate they use their course content. Those in education use their major 
most frequently, followed by those in business , natural sciences, and 
engineering. Minor courses are used most frequently by education majors 
(who may teach their minor) . 

Table 1,3 shows which majors in which occupations use their major 
course content frequently or almost always. Administrators, educators, 
and "other" prpf essionals use the content frequently or alinost always 
regardless of major. In other fields, specific majors are frequently used- 
After controlling for the extent to which the content is used on 
the job (Table 11), individuals who recommend their major for people 
preparing for ^a job like theirs are more likely to feel their job is closely 
related. A number of people use their major but feel that other preparations 
are more appropriate for a job like theirs. Ti.ose who recommend their own 
major as preparation are even ..ore likely to feel their jobs are closely • 
related. After controlling for these two varic±>les, an indication that college 
education provides knowledge useful in the ciirrent job added to the power 
of the regression. This response probably represents knowledge, in addition 
to specific major course content, useful on the job, including that from 
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other courses, as well as experience in problem solving, learning how to 
lecorn, time mauiagement , and the like. 

The meaning of these vdricibles comes into sharper focus in considering 
three additional significant explanatory variables that enter the equation 
with negative signs. The greater the extent to \>^ich other (nonmajor) courses 
are used on the job, the less likely the respondent to indicate that his 
undergraduate major is closely related to his job. 

This negative coefficitmt represents the partial correlation between 
relatedness and degree of )se of nonmajor courses, holding -"onstant such 
factors as the extent of use of major courses and perceptions of the degree 
to which college provided knowledge cind skills useful in the job. For a giv n 
degree of use of major courses and perception of contribution by college 
of useful skills, the more nonmajor courses used, the less likely the 
respondent to view his job as related to his major. Use of nonmajor 
courses is viewed an an alternative to relatedness of job to major rather 
than as a reinforcer of that relationship. For a given degree of use of 

'"utent of major and nonmajor courses, the greater the degree to which 
college education provides knowledge and skills useful in the current 
job, the greater the perceived relationship between job and major. The 
provision-of-knowledge variable reinforces the relatedness perception. 
The relationship of job to ^uajor depends not only on use of major coarse 
content, but also on provision by college of a wider set of compettmcies. 
Given this, workers vho hold jobs requiring use of nonmajor courses are less 
likely to perceive a link between job and major. 

Similcurly, the -.arger the imber of activities for which college 
prepared an individual but which are not being Derformed on the current 
job, the less likely the individual to indicate that his college major is 
closely related to his current job. if an individual has been prepared for 
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many activiuiGs, only some of which appear useful, the likelihood is greater 
that the college education appears unrelated. If one goal of college training 
is to provide education that will be perceived as related to later work, then 
it does not oeem necesssury to prepare an individual with a broad set 
of skills in addition to the skills and kiu vledge acquired from his concen- 
tration and from the more general college experience. Individuals prepared 
to do things they are not doing and those using knowledge acquired j,n nonmajor 
coiarses are less likely to perceive their jobs as rcilated to their undergraduate 
major. Of course, the import^ M: underlying question is \'hether per^ * 'ng 
one's job as related to one's major is a meaningful q^al. Tl in ivion 
is meant to determine just that. 
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Those who indicate that their college education gave thein the ability 
to think clearly ai-e less likely t - 'ndicate that their job is closely 
related to college major. Possii:;, those jn unrelated jobs are attempting 
to rationalize the usefulness of their college experience by indicating 
that the training provides a generally useful skilly e^'«n if it is not 
directly related to current work. 

The characteristics of coworkers # both peers and siibordinates, are 
significant determinants of the perception of relatedness of job to major. 
Individuals vAio supervise and /ork with people trained in the same field 
are more likely to indicate that their job is closely related to their 
major, even after controlling for all the above factors. If a worker is not 
significantly more likely to us his major or to feel that the job provides 
opportunities to use additional attributes from college, and if he is equally 
likely to use nonmajor courses aiid to be prepcjred for work he is not doing, 
the fact that he is working with or super\''3. Ting people trained in his major 
gives him a feeling that his job and majc tisa related. 

Although all variables axe highly significant for the total respondents, the 
four variables with the highest degree of significance (that is, t;.3 highest 
partial correlations with the dependent vsuriable) are Andication*^ that the 
content of major courses is used frequently, one is working with colleagues 
trained in the same field, one's major is recommended for someone training 
for the same job, and collece education provides knowledge and skills useful 
in tlie job. Thiree of these deal directly with the positive contribution of 
the major courses and other noncourse experiences in college. 

Sex Differences in Perceptions of Relatedness 

The same r regression equation wa^ estimated separately for men and women. 
Although the oefficients differed somewhat, the signs for both were always 
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identical. In only two ca.^es — an indication by women that they supervise 
people trained in their field cind that they use the content of other courses — 
aure the predictor variables not statistically significamt. The first one 
is not sxirprising, given the low frequency of women in supervisory positions. 
Because there was tatistically significant difference (according to the 
Chow test, F=5.96) in the relationship for men and for women, the various 
explajiatory vsuriables had different weights in the male and female equations. 
A weight, or impact of a paurticulsu: factor, is a function both of the mean 
value of a vauriable and the correlation between that veuriable and the dependent 
vauriable. In both cases, indication of the frequency of use of major courses 
has at least three times the weight of amy other factor in explaining the 
dependent vauriable. However, for men, the n'*xt two most important factors 
aure an indication that one recommendn o:\a*s major for someone prepauring for 
the job and an indication that knowledge obtained in college is useful on 
the current job. However, for women, after am indication of use of major 
courses, the next most powerful vauriable was an indication that the cer:.. : 
works with colleagues trained in the same field. Perhaps, 
women aure more sensitive than men about interpersonal aspects of a job .in 
particulau: , the chauracterictics of colleagues) when they evaluate the rela- 
tionship bet.^een their college major amd their job. The three regressions 
expla:*a^ing the relr.tionship between college ra^ or amd job appear in TiJDle 
llr which provides the beta weights. Table 14 demonstrates the derivation of 
weight to predict the relationship that considers L^lJ^ the B coefficient 
and the mean value of the variables in the cases of men, women amd total 
separately. Except for the vauriable indicating that college education 
provided the ability to think cleaurly, the mean values of all ir dependent 
and dependent variables are significantly differeiit for men amd women. 
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Effects of Adding Other Variables 
Table 15 extends the analysis by including, in addition to the 
independent variables in Table 11, a set of background and other variables 
that indicate characteristics on one's job level and career progress. The 
table shows to what degree the relatedness-def ining variables above retain 
their significance when other c^-!aracteristics of the individual respondents r 
their college experience, and their jobs are included to explain the per- 
ception of the extent to which college major is related to job. Apparently, 
relatedness-de 'ining variables remain highly significant: even after adding 
the backgroun and other variables. In addition, the statistically significamt 
difference between the male and the female equation persists (according to 
the Chow test, F=»3.45) . 

In this larger regression, the first set of coiments pertains to the 
variables that are not significant for eitlier men or women. The study 
hypothesized that the higher the grade point average in college, the more 
liJcely that one would perceive the undergraduate major as related tc a job. 
College grade poirt average is never significant in the regressions, perhaps 
because those with higher grade point averages tend to vairy in selecting 
jobs closely related to major. The study also hvL^othesized that the longer 
an individual stayed with the same employer, the less likeJ y that he would 
be in a related job because he would probably have been promoted. This does 
not appear to be the case either, perhaps because those who scay with the 
same employer lor longer periods might still be working with or supervising 
colleagues trained in their field. These factors increase the proLabili.ty 
of the perception of a closer job/maj^r relationship, even though the respon- 
dent would no longer be using the specific major course content. Similarly, 
it was preda ted that th*=* number of years an individual has been employed 
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full time will have a negative effect on the education-job relationship, 
but this prediction, tro, never appears significant. Two variables indicating 
marital status were included to determine whether married men or single i 
women, in particular, were more likely to pursue jobs related to their college 
major. It was hypothesized that married men would be more likely to take 
jobs that use their training, perhaps to avoid risky jobs when family 
responsibilities are evident. In other studies, sdLngle women Are shown 
to have characteristics more like men. Hence, sdLngle women might be more 
likely to pursue careers tl:^t use theix' educationed. backgrotind. However, 
no marital-status variable appears significcint in either the male or female 
regres'^ions. The omitted dummy variable or arital status was "widowed, 
divorced." The results indicate no significant differences between married 
and divorced or single and divorced. Finally, in determining whether an 
indication of satisfactory carear progress would be related to perception 
of relatedness between education and job, the study indicated that those who 
feel they are making satisfactory progress are neither more nor less likely 
than others to perceive thoi'^^^elves as in closely related jobs. 

A number of the iables added in Table 15 do appear ^ignificamtly 
related to perceptions of how closely related one's ^ Db ij to C)ne's 
major. Most significsint is the Vciriable indicating the cirj=i when 
an occupation is selected; the earlier the occupation is chosen (i.e., 
beiore college) , the more likely an individual to be in a 30b related to hx.^ 
major. 

Four dummy vaxiables indicated whet'io-r ''value of 2) or not (value of 1) 
the rr»^;ponden" is employed in a partiuLila.r sector (business, heavy industry, 
education, or government) to see whether th?.t sector is related to the employee* 

perception of the relationship of his major to his job. One possible 
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employment sector was omitted to act as a reference grou;, for the comparison 
of all the other employment groups. The omitted sector, "other", 
included human services, social welfare, health, and unknown sectors. 

Respondents in the four sectors for which dummies were inserted 
are more likely than those in the "other" sector to perceive a strong 
relationship between major and job. Women in business firms — the 
only exception — are le ys likely to view their jobs as related to, their 
major, probaibly because many are secretciries . Women in heavy industry 
and government are neither more nor less likely than those in the "other" 
sector to view their jobs as related, probably for the same reason. 
Both men and women in education are most likely to vi v their jobs as 
related. After men in education, men in heavy industry and th a in 
business and government are most likely o v ew their jobs as relaced. 
Those in the latter two sectors are: more likely to be administrators 
than to be working in the '^ubstantive area of their major. 

Both men and women who attended more selective institutions 
(Astin, 1971) are less likely to indicate that their jobs are closely 
related to their major , perhaps because those from more highly selective 
insti*:utions are able to choose from a wider vciriety of jobs v;ith 
more opportunities, even if they cannot use their specific major. 

Only one level variable is significant. Women who think f-hey arc 

at a professional level cire more likely to feel a relationship between 

tiaeir education ar.d work. Possibly, women perceive themselves as at a 

professional l2^-3l if they also think they are using their college training. 

Tcible - o suiranarizes so:ne of the findings of Tables 11 and IS. 
2 

It presents the R *s after particular groups of variables were entered 
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into the regression to explain relatrJness of major to job. The original 

eight relatedness-^def ining variables explained 58 percent of the individual 

variance in the dependent variable for men and 63 percent for women. When 

2 

adding the set of control variables, the R increased to 60 percent for men 

2 

and to 69 percent for women. The R stayed approximately the same once the 
other varisJDles were added. Tsible 16 confirms that the original eight 
vari5QDles thought to define relatedness of major to work contribute almost 
all the explanatory power to the model. Even by adding personal, educational, 
and job characN?i.istics, relatedness is not predicted any more accurately. 
To explain approximately 60 percent of indi. >dual differences in tlie dependent 
vari£dDle is highly significant. The elements that lead to the p adiction of 
a percep ion of relatedness of major to job are readily apparent. They are, 
in general, three: the specific use of content of major courses on the job, 
other skills and knowledge acquired in college which are related neither to 
major nor to other course content, and the aiblity to work with or supervise 
individuals with similar training. The other variaibles that contribute to the 
definition of relatedness are indeed significamt but have less pov/er. 

Differences by Major 
Table 17 replicates Taible 11, but it sho^rt :.espondent:i divided by major. 
Ir lividuals in this study indicated the field in which they took the most 
wourses. That response was used as a proxy for major. In earlier studies, 
individuals sometimes were unable to respond to the specific question of 
major, since they had dual majors or were in general programs- In some 
cases, individuals ma:v bt considered in a particular major even though 
more courses wcr^ taJcen in other fields. This study is most concealed with 

individi^^Js divided by the area in which they took the most courses. 

.• . I » 
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Overall, about 60 percent of the individual variance in perceptions of 
relatedness of college major to currfM - job was explained by the eight proposed 
defining variables. Although 71 percent of the variance in responses of those 
majoring in arts and humanities other than English, and those majoring in 
the natural sciences can be explained^ only 36 percent of the individual variance 
in responses of business majors can be explained. Those in other majors fall 
somewhere in between. Moreover, in each major not all eight v£iriables appear 
significant. One vcLriatble is significant in every single field: the frequency 
use of major course content on the job. 

There cire a number of reasons why pcurticular variables w^uld not be 
significantly related to the dependent variable for those in a paxticular major. 
On one hand^ most people in major might have responded identically to a 
question, even when all individuals felt that college contribut:r.r^ in the parti- 
culau: way implied by the question. For exa ole, all English majors might have 
felt that their college training provided the ability to think clearly regard- 
less of whether they felt their major was related to their jcb. On the other 
hand, a particulcir major might not provide certain -:haLracteriatics at all. 
For e> .imple, English majors mi^ht not have been prepcired for many activities 
they -o not purfor^.. Alsc, for people in a particulax major, there is no 
re] ionship between one of the attributes on the job rr the education and 
the perception of relatedness, even though there is variance in individual 
responses. 

Tables 18 through 25 consider the varieu iity of the relatedness-def i^.ing 
variables b^ lajor. Table 18 provides responses to the question that is 
the most powerful defining variable. Although only 26 percent of social 
sicer --^ /: ors , compared with over 60 percent of majors in certain other 
fields, ..oe the cor.tient of majors almost always or frequently, quite a 
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^-^ge number of respondents fall into almost all categories of frequency 
of use. This variability is one reason for the power of this factor. 

For those majoring in English, other significant variables are: working 
'.'itb coU-ayues urained in the field, college training providing knowledge 
useful in the current job, and recommending one's major to C lers preparing 
for a similar job. 
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Table 19 indictees that few people in any major think their college 
education is not at all useful in providing the ability to think clearly. 
However, about halt the respondents feel college is somewhat useful in 
this way, and half feel it is very usefiil- Regarding usefulness of college 
in providing knowledge and skills in crjrrent job, the most frequent response 
is "somewhat"; the least frequent response is "not at all." For the variables 
analyzed in Tables 10 , 19, and 20, variation in responses is substantial. 

In almost all majors except business and engineering, a great majority 
(usually 75 percent) indicate that they are not supervising peop trained 
in their fields (Table 21). About 60 percent (with education, engineering, 
and natural sciences lower) indicate they are not working with people trained 
in their field (Table 225 .. The restricted variation . these two factors 
probably accounts in part for their lower explanatory power. 

E:tcept: for business and education, where r::or<, respondents recommend 
their major to others prer oig for their job, approximately half of the 
responde-ts recommend their major (Table 23), and half do not. Similar ly, 
about half use nonmajor course s on the j'^b, and half do not (Table 24 K 

Table 25 presents the average number of activities for which college 
prepared respondents in various majors which they are not currently dot- .>i' ir 
on their jobs. Although most respondents were prepared for only one or tv^ 
activities not oeing used, 39 percent of business majors, 31 percent of 
engineering majors, and 28 percent of English majors vere preparc^d for three 
o/ more "useless" activities. even this variable miaht niahi^r 
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significant for the pooled sample, although it might be less important 
in regressions focusing on specific majors. Actually, in all regressions 
except English and arts and humanities, this variable is significant, 
probably because small variations in number of "useless" activities have 
a strong impact on individual erceptions of relatedness. 

n Table 17, for arts and humanities other than English, those indicating 
that their college education provided the ability to think clearly are less 
likely to perceive themselves a? in closely related jobs. Those working 
with colleagues trained in their field, and those who feel that their college 
education provided useful knowledge are more likely to indicate that they 
are in closely related jobs. Thoje who recommend their major for their 
job are also mori> likely to be closely related jobs. All four of these 
additional significant variables are consistent with the overall pattern. 
In economics, the only significant relatedness vcoriable is the use of the 
major. For social sciences other than economics, all except two of the 
defining variables are significant in the same way as the combined sample. 
The two insignificant variables are an indication that resr.ondents supervise 
people trained in their fields and that they use course- other than those 
in their major. Here, it might be that social science majors are not in 
s':pervisory positions and use of other courses is infrequent. 

^or natural science majors, additional significant vcuriables are an 
indication that college training provided knowledge useful in tlie current 
job, a recommendation of the major for those preparing for the job, working 
v/ith colleagues in their field of training, and the number of activities 
they prepared for but lo not perform. Th-^ signs of these variables are the 
same as those for the pcoled sample. For those trained in mathematics, all 
v< j,ables have signs similar to those for the poolea sample, ej.cept the 
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indication that responuents supervise people trained in their field and that 

other courses are used on the job, which ore not significant. This i3 

similar to the social sciences. 

Business majors are more likely to think their education is related 

to their joh if tliey indicate that they work with or supervise people 

train*"^'! ixj t r field and reconmsmd their major to people who want similstr 

jobs, less likely if they use the content of other courses or are prepared 

for .ies they do not perform. Once again, this is consistent with 

t.* ' v.»v-. dll p 'uern. Education majors also show patterns similar to those of 

Uit-. pcGj--.d ouuaple, except that the ability to think clearly ai\d the supervisory 

V '1. 3 are not signif iccuit. Education majors in supervisory positions 

. uTe probably no longer teaching and, hence, no longer using the content of 

their major. Engineering majors have a pattern similar to that of the pooled 

Scunple, in that all seven of the eight proposed vcarieibles appear significant. 

The aJ^ility to think clearly is not significant for this group. 

2 

Table 26 indicates the increment in the R s which results from adding 
the background and other variables in the regressions for particular majors - 
Although the general conclusion is that these variables, in addition to the 
relatedness-def ining vcuriablos, do not add much to the explanatory power of 
the mode: in English, mathematics, and education these additional variables 
have the most incremental explanatory power. These tnree'^ fields probably Qhcw 
the greatest dichotomy between those who specifically use their training and 
those in ^:>bs very much araralated to the college major. Whether or not English 
or raa .lematics majors, in particular, enter related jobs probably depends, 
more than in otl-ier fields, on personal characteristics In almcjt all cases, 
the final set of variables adds virtua.",ly nothing, cuid the increment beyond 
the defining variab?.es comes from the addition of the personal cuid job 
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characteristic variables. 

Differences by Occupation 

Although congruence between certain occupations and certain majors is 
substantifid,. Table 27 persents the simple relatedness-defining regressions 
sepaurately for certain occupations. This table can be compaured with Table 6 
which attempts to explain relatedness by level variables. Clearly, the 
defining vaariables have much greater power ii? explaining relatedness. 

As in the regressions by major and sex, the use of major is always 
highly significant. Although working with colleagues trained^ in one's 
field is significant in the regression by major, this v2u:iabie is not signifi 
cant for the occupations of allied health, computer programming and science, 
social work, and secretcury. In the first three cases, almost all colleagues 
are probably stmilaurly trained, whereas for secretauries, this veiriable is 
irrelevant. As in the regressions by major, ability to tliink cleaurly is 
negatively related to the dependent vauriable, but here it is significantly 
negative only for secretaries and teachers. 

For those in administration, all other relatedness-defining variables 
are significant as in the pooled case except for "useless." For teachers 
all variables are significant except for the supervisory V2u:iable. In this 
case, the coefficient is negative but not statistically significant, probably 
because few teachers are supearvisors , amd those who 2u:e feel they have moved 
out of the job that enabled th^^ to use their training. Since such a large 
proportion of the sample are either in administration or teaching, they 
probsdDly accoiont for most of the patterns in the pooled regressions. 

The lack of significcince of the supervisory vsuriable for those in allied 
health, computer, sales, secretcurial, emd social work might reflect the fact 
that people in these fields do not supervise. The lack of significance of 

97 
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the vciriable indicating college provided knowledge and skills for current 
job for many occupations probably reflects the fact that these jobs require 
learning by doing* In all cases except sales, where college does not 
provide useful knowledge, other iindergraduate courses are not cissociated 
with relatedness either. Finally, in all fields except commomicationa 
euid allied health, respondents who recommend their major are more likely to 
perceive its relationship to their job. 

Table 27, with Table 6, supports the conclusion that certain relation- 
ships between the defining variables and the dependent variable are specific 
to the natiare of certain jobs, while others are more a function of major. 
However, the overall- results appear quite strong. 

Conclusion 

One dimension that appears to determine the degree of relatedness 
of education to job is the time of career selection. After eight years 
in the labor force, workers in occupations that require college-specific 
knowledge (e.g., accountancy, allied health) are more likely to think 
their college education is very useful in their jobs than those in the 
more generally college-prepared occupations. Two factors may be working 
here: (1) occupations that require specific college training must be 
selected before or early in the college years, and (2) certain jobs that 
do not require specific college tradlning can be held eitht^r by those v^o 
are unable to find jobs that use their training or by individuals who 
were unable to select a curriculum to prepare themselves for a specific 
job. Certain jobs can be performed equally well with or without a 
college education, even if the general competencies required to complete 
college are also required for the "job. 

Few respondents indicated that no additional trsdning is required 



beyond collega. Moat, however, indicated that most of their job skills 
are learned through on-the-job training. College is probably more 
beneficiaa in providing the foundation rather than the specific job 
competencies for building a ceureer. 

Another dimension of relatedness is job level. It was conjectured 
that perhaps those in higher level jobs, who think they have sufficient 
status and prestige, would consider their jobs more related to their 
college education. However, little individual difference in relatedness 
was explained by the five variables indicating job level. It was also 
revealed that more women than rmi} are in low-level jobs. 

In defining an education-related job, the most powerful variable 
was the frequency of xise of the content of major courses. The more 
frequently woricers use their major courses in their jobs, the more 
likely they are to report that their job is closely related. Education 
majors use the content of their major most frequently, then business, 
natural sciences, and engineering majors. The content of their minor 
courses is al^D used most frequently by education majors. In the 
occupations, administrators, educators, and "other" professionals use 
the content of their major frequently or almost always regfiurdless of 
their major. 

Also contributing to perceptions of being in a closely related 
job are: recommending the mjor as preparation for the job; thinking 
college education provided knowledge useful in the current job; and 
working with or supervising people trained in the same field. Consecjuently, 
the relation of job to major depends not only on the use of major 

arse content, but also on the provision by college of a wider set of 
con^etencies. 

The greater the number of activities for which college prepared an 
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Indlvidual but which are not being perfonaed on the cvjrreat job, the 
less likely that that individual will indicate that his college major 
is closely related to his current job. If one goal of college training 
is to provide an education that will be perceived as related to later 
work, then it does not seem necesscury to prepare an individual to 
perform a broad set of skills in addition to the skills and knowledge 
acquired from his concentration and from the more general college 
experience. 

Significant differences were found between the male and female 
perceptions of relatedness. Although the greatest factor for both 
groups is the frequency of use of con' ™t of major courses, the next 
most important factors for men are recon*.i .ending their major and 
reporting that the knowledge obtained in college is- useful-on the 
current job. For women, however, the next most in^rtant factor is 

worJcing with colleagues who were trained in their field. 

Even after the addition of other background r education, and job 
variables, the relatedness-defining variables remain highly significant 
and the significant differences between' the men and the women persist. 

There is a larqe range in the vari^u^ce explained by the relatedness- 
defining variables across majors and occupations. In each major and 
occupation regression, not all relatedness variables appear significant. 
In fact, only on^ is significant across all regressions: frequency of 
use of content of major courses. 
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Table 1 

Occupation^ by Relation of Job to College Major 
(in percentages) 



Occupation 



N 



Relation of job 
to major 



Voluntarily 
Related 



Involuntarily 
Related 



Closely Somewhat Not 



Somewhat Not 



Somewhat Not 



Accoimtant 204 77 14 

Middle Admini- 
strator 228 18 30 

Business Admini- 
strator 463 39 33 

Education Admini- 
strator 41 37 39 

Government admini- 
strator 138 31 39 

Allied health 

worker 184 84 9 

Architect 36 75 17 

Business owner 175 35 31 

Buyer 38 34 29 

Clergy 17 65 18 

Computer pro- 
grammer 74 14 36 

Con^ter scientist 150 13 49 

Conservatlonisc 23 61 30 

Communication 

specialist 119 37 36 

Counselor 33 21 39 

Artist 31 55 19 

Engineer 293 64 32 

Farmer 56 36 34 



52 

28. 

24 

30 

6 
8 
34 

37 
18 

50 
39 
9 

27 
39 
26 
4 
30 



11 
24 
31 
34 
36 

5 
14 
29 
29 

€ 

32 
45 
22 

29 
27 
16 
27 
30 



8 

41 

26 

22 

27 

5 
6 

33 
29 
18 

45 
39 
9 

24 

30 
19 
3 
29 



3 
5 



4 

3 
2 
0 
12 

4 

3 
9 

7 
12 
3 
5 
4 



2 
3 
2 
8 
0 

5 
0 
0 

3 
9 
6 
0 
2 



1 \f ^ 
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Table 1 (con't.) 
Occupation by Rela*-ion of Job to College Major 
(in percentages) 



Occupation 



Relation of job 
to major 



Voluntarily 
Related 



Involuntarily 
Related 



Foreign Service 

worker 3 33 

Health professional 28 79 

Librarian 28. K\ 14 

Law enforcement 

officer 28 - ; ^ 11 

Mathematician 17 ' - . 47 

Blilitary person 111 " . 12 

Salesperson 322 24 

N^turea scientist 88 84 

Social scientist 6 ' 17 

Secretary 145 12 

Social welfare 

worker 142 47 

Teacher 1383 82 

Professor 48 75 

Technician 48 42 

Transportation 

worker 17 6 

Skilled worker 25 4 

Semi-skilled 

worker 17 6 

Unskilled worker 12 0 

Other 503 29 



Closely Somewhat Not 



Somewhat Not 



Somewhat Not 



67 
14 
57 

36 
29 
41 
30 
11 
83 
14 

29 
12 
17 
31 

18 
28 

12 
0 
29 



0 
7 
29 

54 
24 
47 
45 
4 
0 
74 

24 
6 
8 

27 

77 
68 

82 
100 
42 



33 
7 
39 

36 
18 
22 
28 

7 
67 

8 

18 
8 
8 

17 

18 
20 

6 
0 
24 



0 
7 
18 

39 
12 
32 
41 
4 
0 
^0 

15 
4 
6 

19 

59 
56 

47 

25 
36 



33 
7 
18 

0 
12 
19 

2 

4 
17 

7 

11 
4 

8 
15 

0 
8 

6 
0 
6 



0 
0 
11 

14 
1:2 
14 
4 
0 
0 
34 

9 
2 
2 
8 

18 
12 

35 
75 
6 
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Table 2 

Satisfaction, By Reason Job is Not Closely Related to Major 

(in percentages) 




N giving 


Very 


Reason Voluntarv 


reason 


Satisfied 


Never planned to take a closely related job 


548 


58 


Prefer line of work not closely related 


.615 


58 


Tried closely related entployment , bat did not like 


445 


53 


First job was unrelated and I became interested in this type of work 


755 


52 


Joined family business 


177 


72 


Pound better paying job 


509 


56 


Found job that offers better chance for career advancement 


707 




no xongex xn cxosexy rexauea jOD due uo promotion 


126 


56 


Reason - Involuntary * 






MantAH Dart"*timA unirk. ^'lovIVilo hrkiiT"ci 


111 

111 


39 


Mantled to wnirlc at* hrmiA 


X04 


56 


to on a tes^raxy assignment 


24 


38 


Jobs related to major are not avadlable where I live and I 






dxit not wa t to move 


335 


38 


?iA in the military 


124 


71 


Oould not get a closely related job, but would prefer one 


277 


15 


Limited in job selection by situation of spouse, family 






responsibilities 


291 


30 


l^ery few jobs are related to my major 


566 


43 


St-iployment oppoi'tunities are ficarce for people in jobs related 






to my major 


605 


38 
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Table 3 









Occupation , 


by- Time of Selection 










(in percentages) 












Before 


' During 


At Gradu- 


Within 5 


More 


)ccupAlii.on 




^^^^ *1 1 

uoxxege 




CI \m XVJ 11 A JLiua 






accountant 


205 


19 


40 


14 


20 


6 








• 








xator 




























mslnass^ 












• 15 


[overtnsent) 


833 


7 


12 


22 


44 


aiied 














[ealth 














iorJcsr 


186 


54 


23 


6 


14 


4 


tasiness 








• 






rwner 


175 


9 


16 


11 


37 


27 

'■ 






























iSciftntist 


227 


2 


10 


26 


56 


6 
















Ions 














peclalist 




19 


20 


14 


36 




ngineer 


293 


47 


20 


11 


17 


6 


iHtary 


HO 


19 


38 


19 


20 


4 


Pcurson 














aiesp^son 


223 


5 


6 


16 


45 


28 

' ■ - 


• 

ecretary 


• 

145 


9 


8 


21 


40 


22 


ociail 














el fare 














orker 


144 


15 


28 


17 


34 


6 


reacher 


1334 


45 


36 


9 


9 


1 




4043 


26 


24 


15 


28 


10 





Onlv occuoations with an N>100 are reported here Q \ 
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Table 4 

Occupation f by Usefulness of Education in 
Providing Knowledge and Skills 
(in percentages) 



Very Somewhat Ndt at All 



Occupation 


Usciful 


usecux 




K -*~ 9 

Accounuanu 


0^ 




2 


or£xce worKer 


jL I 


ow 




Administrator 
(business executive 9 
etc.) 


25 


62 


13 


Sales Person 


16 


64 


20 


Mathmematician 
& Scientist 


28 


54 


18 


Allied Health 
Worker 


82 


16 


2 


Engineer 


56 


42 


2 


Educator 


67 


31 


2 


Social Worker, 
Counselor 


43 


52 


6 


Other "professional** 


34 


53 


13 


Other "not 
professional " 


14 


60 


26 



All miscellaneous occupations classified as other were further ca^^^^^rized 
as professional or not on the basis of response?^ to the item "I ^ ^irking 
at a profe.^s:.onal level." 
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Table 5 

Occupation, by Method Job Skills Acquired 
(in percentages) 





Occupar n 


On-the-job 
training 


Picked 
it up 
myself 


Formal training 
(at the company or 
outside institution) 


No 

training 
required 



Accountant 


93 


45 


62 


X 


Office Worker 


84 


59 


46 


4 


Administrator 


87 


64 


65 


1 


Sales 


90 


57 


79 


C 


Mathema t ic ian 










& Scientist 


90 


52 


88 


1 


Allied Health 


83 


34 


56 


1 


Worker 










Engineer 


88 


61 


58 


2 


Educator 


72 


66 


30 


4 


Social Worker 






63 




& Counselor 


81 


68 


5 


Other 






63 




Professional 


84 


58 


2 


Other non- 






50 




professional 


80 


58 


4 



I 
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Table 6 

Predicting Rel'jtedneaa Using Job Level Variables^ By Occupation 

(Beta Coefficients) 



Administration Computer "~ 
(Kiddle , Sc ience Comxmini- 

Busineesr and cations 

Govern* Allied Program* Special- Engin- Secre-- Social 

ment) H ealth raing ist eering Sales tary Welfare Teaching 



Job level 
Variable 



i Sufficient job 
status or 

prestige .013 

Satisfied with 
career p rog- 
ress to date -.045 

Skills are 

. fully util- 
ized in my ^ 
Job .152 

Am worJdng at 
a profes- ^ 
sional level .093 

Income .136 

.062 

N 809 



.039 -.125 -.256 .021 -.089 .086 -.133 



.023 .000 



.069 .008 .114 .092 .137 



.010 



.066^ 



-.058 

.337 
.156* 
.114 
176 



.144 



-.i2r 

.156* ^ 



.054 
221 



..018 .155* .032 .136 



.267 
-.011 
.124 
115 



.023 
.141* 
.052 
285 



.026 
.003 
.015 

315 



.022 
.103 
.096 
116 



.294^ 

.011 
.072 
.107 
134 



.130' 

.000 
-.026 
.028 
1328 



Significauit at the .05 level 
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Table 7 

Occupation r by Occupational Level and Sex 
(in percentages) 



Occupation 



Sufficient Career 
N Status Proq^reas 



Skills 
Fully 
Used 



rrofes- 
sional 
Level 



Income 



Wb- Wo- Wo- 

Men men Men men Men men 



Wb- Wo- 

Men men Men men Men 



Women 



Low Mid High Low Mid High 



Account2mt 



181 



Ml<^^e Ai^min- 3^23 

istrator 
Btialnesa Admins 425 

Istrator 
Education Ad- 
ministrator 
Government^ Ad- 
ninlstrator 



Allied Health 

Architect 

Business 
Owner 

Clergy 

OOAputer 
Programmer 

Computer 
Science 

Conservation- 
" 1st 

Communications 
Specialist 

Counselor 
Artist 
EngdLneer 
Farmer 



31 
10^ 
43 
32 

158 
28 
12 

36 

113 
20 
60 
18 
17. 

286 
33 



• 17 
97 
39 
11 
32 

140 
4 

17 
11 
5 



38 
3 
57 
15 
14 
5 
5 
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68 76 64 71 

53 47 54 38 

84 82 83 80 

74 54 55 36 

70 78 67 84 

65 61 67 53 

72 50 69 25 

77 88 69 47 

68 82 46 91 



38 44 



64 76 

80 33 

77 65 

61 80 

35 64 

64 60 



40 29 77 65 
15 11 46 38 



3 40 57 
6 65 29 
1 28 70 



36 38 65 80 

29 64 71 100 10 63 27 

34 44 80 97 3 51 46 

35 4S 81 81 7 44 49 
44 50 88 50 9 66 25 



37 53 11 

56 42 2 

18 41 41 

64 18 18 

9 67 24 

53 46 1 

25 75 0 



38 18 43 



18 39 46 



9 26 66 
7 61 32 



83 40 58 60 58 60 75 60 67 33 



55 71 

75 33 

68 53 

61 33 

29 57 

60 40 



79 40 58 40 



23 34 79 82 0 37 63 

35 33 80 67 10 70 20 

33 28 87 67 5 61 34 

11 20 83 53 17 78 6 

41 71 82 71 71 29 0 
30 20 76 80 1 41 58 

42 0 28 0 34 50 16 

US 



53 35 12 
18 82 0 
80 20 0 



50 44 68 25 16 64 53 3 73 24 22 70 8 



10 40 50 

100 0 0 

37 51 12 

56 44 0 

69 31 0 

25 50 25 

100 0 0 
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Table 7 

Occupa-tiori/ by Occupatxonal Level and Sex 
(in percentages) 



ccupation 


N 


Sufficient 
Status 


Career 
Progress 


Skills 
Fully 

Us- -d 


Profes- 
sional 
Level 






Income 








Men 


Wb- 
nien 


Men 


Wo- 
men 


Men 


Wb- 

men 


Men 


Wo- 
men 


Men 


^Jo- 
men 




Men 




Women 


























Low Mid High 


Low Mid Hiqh 


Foreign 
Service 


2 


i 


100 


0 


50 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


flealtih 

Professional 


11 


17 


73 


65 


82 


59 


46 


47 


100 


88 


0 


46 


54 


47 


53 


0 


Iilbrarian 


1 


26 


0 


54 


0 


58 


0 


27 


0 


58 


100 


0 


0 


70 


30' 


0 


Law. 

y Enforcement 
Officer 


26 


X 


QQ 
07 


1 f\f\ 


oX 


1 f\f\ 




A 




1 AA 

xuu 


0 


35 


65 


0 


50 


50 


lathematician 


11 


o 


82 






30 


T O 
J.O 






CA 


9 


36 


54 


33 


50 


17 


lilitary person 109 


J 


OQ 






1 Art 


Jo 


A 
U 




AA 


1 


34 


65 


33 


67 


0 


Salesperson 


288 




o / 






DD 




xo 






>i 


34 


60 . 


47 


38 


16 


Natxiral 
Scientist 


49 


38 


61 


58 


53 


55 


33 


40 


76 


50 


8 


67 


24 


49 


46 


5 


Social 
Scientist 


3 


3 


67 


100 


67 


67 


0 


33 


67 




0 


33 


67 


100 


0 


0 


Secretcury 


10 


108 


40 


30 


40 


19 


30 


6 


20 


6 


70 


20 


10 


89 


11 


0 


>ocial Welfare 
Worker 


21 


118 


57 


58 


38 


54 


24 


24 


81 


77 


32 


68 


0 


59 


40 


2 


Teacher 


309 


1050 


56 


64 


57 


62 


35 


42 


76 


75 


19 


78 


3 


69 


31 


0 


professor 


18 


28 


67 


71 


61 


57 


61 


• 50 


83 


86 


20 


80 


0 


59 


33 


7 


Technician 


31 


15 


39 


47 


42 


27 


10 


47 


39 


53 


39 


54 


6 


87 


13 


0 


Transporta- 
tion worker 


13 


2 


69 


50 


38 


0 


15 


0 


38 


0 


20 


67 


13 


50 


50 


0 
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Table 7 



Occupation, by Occupational Level and Sex 
(in percentages) 



Dccupation 


N 


Sufficient 
Status 


Career 
Progress 


Skills 
Fully 
Used 


Profes- 
sional 
Level 






Income 












Wb- 




Wb- 




Wb- 




Wo- 




Wo- 


















Men 


men 


Men 


men 


Men 


men 


Men 


men 


Men 


men 




Men 




Women 




























Low 


Mid 


High 


Low 


Mid High 




Skilled 


20 


X 


50 


0 


40 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


30 


56 


13 


100 


0 


0 




Worker 




































Semi-skilled 


10 


3 


20 


33 


30 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


50 


0 


100 


0 


0 




Worker 




































Unskilled 


7 


0 


43 




* 29 




0 




0 




77 


15 


8 










Worker 




































Other 


311 


183 


69 


61 


61 


55 


26 


31 


69 


62 


12 


42 


47 


56 


32' 


11 




Total 


5174 


68 


61 


64 


57 


31 


35 


68 


67 


.9 


46 


45 


61 


35 


4 





*No vromen fall into unskilled category 
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Table V8 

Income Level, by Work Period and Sex 
(in percentages) 



Income 



Men 



Women 



Currently Currently 

E^ill-time Worked in past, not now Full --time ?lbi:ked in past, not nov 



Within 4-12 Over 
last mos. 1 year 
Total 3 mos. ago ago 



Low ($0-9,999) 8 42 31 42 54 



Middle 

($10,000-16, 9C9) 46 44 55 39 38 



High 

($17,000 and 

C3(ver) 46 14 14 18 



36 
55 



Within 4-12 Over 
last DOS. 1 year 
Tbtal 3 mos. ago ago 



81 



18 



67 



29 



70 83 



28 16 



N 



2995 



88 



1021 1302 



Hi 
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Table 9 

Ratings of Usefulness of College Education for Job 
(in percentages) 



Educational Benefit 



Usefulness for Job 



Not 



Very Somewhat at all 



It increased my general knowledge 

It increased my chances of finding 
a good job 

My bachelor's degree was a factor in 
my being hired by my current 
employer 

It increased my ability to think clearly 

It taught me a skill that enabled me 
to get my first job 

It gave ir:a knowledge and skills -hat. I 
use in my current job 

It increased my leadership ability 

It helped me choose my life go2d.3 

The contacts I made in college with 
professors or friends helped me 
get my current job 



*Indicatea less than hsuLf of 1 percent. 



73 
69 

60 
43 

42 

38 
22 
21 



27, 
27 

21 
53 

29 

50 
58 
49 

11 



19 
4 

29 

12 
20 
29 

84 



Table 10 

Study Areas Recommended for Own Job by Workers in 
All Occupations 



Study Area Percentage of all Workers 
Recommending 



Business Administration 


45 


English 


32 


Psychology 


31 


Economics 


28 


Accounting 


27 


Mathematics 


23 


Social Sciences 


18 


Educatiion 


17 


Engineering 


17 


Other Business 


15 


Arts S Humanities 


14 


Other Soci2il Sciences 


11 


Biological Sciences 


11 


Chemistry 


10 


History 


9 


Physics 


8 


Languages 


8 



o 
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Table H 

Independent Variaibles Defining Relatedness Subjectively , by Sex 

(B€ in final step) 



Variable 


Total 


Men 


Wbmen 


Use content of major coiurses 


.607 


.573 


.631 


Colleagues trained in my field 


.155 


.114 


.193 


Recommend major as preparation 

^ KJJL J KJU 


• 110 


.131 


.083 


College taught knowledge and 
skills osed in current job 


.114 


.139 


.094 


Number of work activities college 
prepared but not using 


-.066 


-.057 


-.073 


Use content of other undergzaduate 
courses 


-.062 


-.091 


-.025* 


College increased ability to 
think clearly 


-.048 


-.036 


-.067 


Supervise people in my field 


.040 


.068 


.014* 


r2 . 


.602 


.580 


.631 


*Not significant at the .05 level. 


All the other 


variables are 


significant at 



the .05 level. 
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Table 12 



Use of Course Content in Work, by Major 
(in percentages) 

Almost 

Course Always/Frequently Sometijnes Rarely Never 



English 



Major 


44 


23 21 


12 


Minor 


27 


32 25 


17 


Other 


21 


42 26 


12 






Air^cx RiTTTtArt') t*4 A4 foilH^if) 




Major 


35 


19 23 


22 


Minor 


29 


28 23 


21 


Other 


25 


45 23 


8 










Major 


37 


36 20 


8 


Minor 


30 




14 

A^ 




21 


50 23 












Major 


24 


26 30 


21 




25 


2fl 25 


71 

AX 




21 

AX 


4fl 23 


Q 










Ma AIT 




19 18 


12 






33 20 

W W AW 


14 

A^ 






5n 24 

WU A^ 


A 






Mathematics 




Major 


37 


33 23 


7 


Minor 


20 


29 28 


3 


Other 


18 


47 29 


6 






Business 




Major 


55 


31 11 


2 


Minor 


27 


37 25 


11 


Other 


17 


49 29 


5 






Education 




Major 


61 


23 10 


6 


Minor 


40 


29 18 


14 


Other 


30 


50 15 


5 






Engineering 




Major 


49 


28 20 


3 


Minor 


22 


44 21 


13 


Other 


18 


48 29 


5 



Majors Using Major Course Content 
Almost Always or Frequently, by Occupation* 

(in percentages) 



Major 



Account- 
ant 



English 

Ai.ts and 
Humanities 

(other) 

Economics 

Social Sciences 
Natural Sciences 
Mathematics 



Business 
Education , 
Engineering 



84 



Office 
Worlcer 



Adminis- 
trator 



47 



18 

3? 

19 
31 

14 

60 



26 



Sales 



40 
21 



39 



Math & 
Sciences 



59 
19 



Allied Engi- 
Health neer _ 



88 



63 



73 



70 



53 
74 

75 



75 



q6jp luy _ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ x:irthtSu".h::' Tv^'^ i; 

,:„U3h majors reported beln, ^^'^'^^Sit^ff't^" r ^ »^ llways or frequently.-, 
eiiployed as administrators who use tiie content ot tneir majui 



Table 13 



Majors Using Major Course Content 
Almost Always or Frequently, by Occupation* 

(in percentages) 



Other Other 

fflce Admlnis- Matii & Allied Engi- Educa- Profes- Profes 

orker trator Sales Sciences Health neer tor sional aional 

« 

47 . - - - - 73 34 23 



18 - - - - 70 33 22 

32 40 - - - - 39 30 

9 19 21 - - - 53 20 

31 - ' 59 88 - 74 48 

14-19 - - 75 - 

60 39 - - - - 40 

- 75 - 

26 - - 63 - - ^ 

ions reported by 10% or more of respondents in each major field (e.g. lot or more of 
ing administrators, and, therefore, the table shows the percent of English majors 
who use the content of their major "almost always or frequently.") 
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Table 14 

Derivation of Weights to Predict Relation of Job to Major Subjectively, by Sex 







Total 






Men 






Won 


Variable 


B* 


Mean 


Weight 


B 


Mean 


Weight 


B 


Me 


Use content of major courses 


.39448 


3.36 


33.4 


.38184 


3.23 


35.0 


.39685 


3. 


Colleagues trained in my field 


.27328 


1.33 


9.1 


.20997 


1.27 


/•O 


• J2400 


i* 


Recommend major as preparation 
for job 


.18471 


1.60 


7.4 


•22043 








1 

X. 


College taught knowledge and 
skills used in current job 


.14035 


2.24 


/•9 


.l/Oil 






inn 

•IXXii 


0 
* « 


Number of work activities college 

prepared but not doing -.03710 


1.07 


-1.0 


-.02943 


1.20 


-1 A 

-1.0 




A 


Use content of other under- 
graduate courses 


-.10410 


1.40 


-3.7 


-.15348 


1.37 


-6.0 


-.04147 


1. 


College increased my ability 
to think clearly 


-.06950 


2.39 


-4.2 


-.0517S 


2.40 


-3.5 


-.09857 


2. 


Supervise people in my field 


.07610 


1.25 


;2,.4 


.12025 


1.31 


4.5 


.03156 


1. 


Constant 


.21543 




5.4 


.14041 




4.0 


.33608 





*This is the raw coefficient, not the standardized beta weight. 
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Table 14 

m of Weights to Predict Relation of Job to Major Subjectively, by Sex 











Total 




Men 




Wo5ien_ 




B* 


Mean Weight 


B 


Mean 


Weight 


B Mean 



id 

job 

K)llege 



Id 



-.06950 
.07610 
.21543 



iB .39448 3.36 

Laid .27328 1.33 
lion 

.18471 1.60 



.14035 2.24 



-.03710 1.07 



-.10410 1.40 



2.39 
1.25 



33.4 .38184 3.23 

9.1 .20997 1.27 

7.4 .22045 1.62 

7.9 .17611 2.23 

-1.0 -.02943 1.20 

-3.7 -.15348 1.37 

-4.2 -.05176 2.40 

2.4 .12025 1.31 

5.4 .14041 



35.0 .39685 3.54 
7.6 .32400 1.41 

10.1 .13916 1.57 

11.2 .11111 2.26 

-1.0 -.04749 0.88 

-6.0 -.04147 1.45 

-3.5 -.09857 2.39 

4.5 .03156 1.15 

4.0 .33608 




6.0 
6.9 

"6.5 
1.0 
9.3 



it# not the standardized beta weight. 
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Table 15 

Relatedness aind Background Vaxiables Definii^g Relatedness Subjectively, by Sex 

(Betas in final step) 







Tot? 


Men 


Women 


Relatedness 








XJsn content of major courses 


.530* 


.533* 


.499* 


f rtl 1 AafTiiAQ ^TTain^rl in itiv fidrl 


• 103* 


• 088* 


.103* 


Recommend major as preparation : 
for j ob 


1 na* 


.127* 


.079* 


Prti 1 orro "♦"antrVi^ IcTiowXetiof* and. 

skills used in current job 


.090* 


.113* 


.068* 


Number of work activities college 
prepared but not doing 




- . 044* 


—.044* 


use con^enu ox ouxiez^ unaex 
graduate cour*^es 


-.067* 


-.088* 


-.038* 


College increased ability 
CO uiixnjc cxearxy 


- 034* 


-.027* 


-.047* 


Supervxse peopxe ui my xxexa 




.071* 


.033* 


Backqround 








Sex 


-•016 






College grade poxnt average 




-.008 


.004 


sexecujLvxuy or xnsuxuuuxon 




-.034* 


-.036* 


wnen cnose my occupauxon 


- 175* 

— • X / J 


-.136* 


-.233* 


Years with employer 


-•003 


-.002 


-.019 


Worked in past, not now 


• 024 


-.002 


.026 


Years employed full-time 


-•002 


.008 


-.000 


Number of graduate courses taken 


-•003 


-.012 


• 021 


Business firm employer 


• 022 


.057* 


-•038* 


Heavy industry employer 


.058 


.096* 


-•017 


Education employer 


• 091* 


.080* 


• 058* 
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Table 15 continued 



Vciriablf* 


Total 


M?las 


Females 








-.006 


single 


• uu / 


.004 


.014 


Married 


• uu / 


• UUb 


-.006 


Bvel 








Design own work program 


.017 


.019 


• 010 


Have policy responsibility 


-.015 


-.021 


-.012 


Sufficient job status 


-.004 


.010 


-.023 


Satisfied with career progress 


-.010 


-.016 


-.004 


Work at professional level 


.024* 


.005 


• 052* 



♦Significant at .05 level. 
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Table 16 

R^s After Each Step for Defining Relatedness 
Subjectively, by Total and Sex 



Step ' - Total Men Women 

Relatedness .60 - 58 .63 

Background .63 -60 .69 

Other (final) .63 .60 .69- 



Table 17> 

Independent Variables Defining Relatednesa Subjectively ^ by Major 
(Betas in step after relatedness variables enter) 





* 

Enalish 


Arts & 
Humanities 


Eco- 
nomics 


Social 
Sciences 


Natural 
Sciences 


Mathe- 
matics 


Business 


Educati 


Use content of major courses 


.597* 


.720* 


.630* 


.564* 


.620* 


.534* 


.448* 


.459* 


COiidaQues traineci in iny 
field 


.270* 


.077* 


.087 


.144* 


.109* 


.134* 


.064* 


.299* 


Reconnend major as pre- 

pA4awxun kui jvu 


099* 


.071* 


.039 


.093* 


.196* 


.120* 


.196* 


.149* 


College taught knowledge 
Mt\A ftknin iiqaH in current 

job 


.102* 


.104* 


.069 


.156* 


.085* 


.087 


.035 


.062* 


ftta^MW AMt ^ £ ■ a Aula HfV 4*4 i\ B 

Nunber of worK activities 
college prepared but not 
aolng 








-.078* 


-.079* 


-.129* 


-.078* 


-.149* 


Use content of other under- 
graduate courses 


-.042 


-.043 


-.026 


-.006 


-.035 


-.041 


-.076* 


-.073* 


College increased my ability 
to think clearly 


-.03.? 


-.106* 


-.010 


-.051* 


-.034 


-.090* 


-.018 


-.041 


Supervise people in my field 


.014 


.002 


.064 


.007 


.016 


-.046 


.095* 

* 


-.023 




.582 


,706 


.502 


.563 


.711 


.493 


.361 


.556 


N 


435 


445 


259 


938 


556 


284 


738 


548 ' 



*Significant at .05 level. 



Table IT 

Independent Variables Defining Relatedness Subjectively^ by Major 
(Betas in step after relatedness variables enter) 



Snglish 


Arts £ 
Humanities 


Eco- 
nomics 


Social 
Sciences 


Natural 
Sciences 


Mathe- 
matics 


Business 


Education 


Engineering 


.597* 


.720* 


.630* 


.564* 


.620* 


.534* 


.448* 


.459* 


.395* 

» 


.270 


.077* 


.087 


.144 


1 AO* 






ooa* 




.099* 


,071* 


.039 


.093* 


.196* 


.120* 


.196*- 


.149* 


.144* 


.102* 


.104* 


.069 


.156* 


.085* 


.087 


• 

.035 


.062* 


.226* 


'.024 


Ail 1 

-.041 


-.0/0 


-.U/O 






- 078* 


-.149* 


-.116* 


•.042 


-.043 


-.026 


-.006 


-.035 


-.041 


-.076* 


-.073* 


-.114* 


-.032 


-.106* 


-.010 


-.051* 


-.034 


-.090* 


-.018 


-.041 


-.062 


.014 


.002 


.064 


.007 


.016 


-.046 


.095* 


-.023 


.131* 


.582 


.706 


,502 


.563 


.711 


.49! 


.361 


.556 


.544 


435 


445 


259 


938 


556 


284 


738 


548 


339 
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Table 18 

Use of Major Courses in Job, by Major 
(in percentages) 



Use 



ipor 


Never 


Rarely 


Sometimes 


Frequently 


Almost i 


19I ish 


11 


19 


21 


23 


26 


^■f*^ & Hurnanities 


21 


20 


18 


14 


27 


•ononics 


9 


20 


36 


25 


10 


>cial. Science 


19 


28 


^ / 


xo 


0 


&tural Science 


10 


16 


19 


26 


29 


ithematics 


7 


22 


32 


20 


19 


xsiness 


2 


11 


31 


31 


25 


lucation 


4 


8 


20 


35 


33 


igineering 


3 


20 


27 


33 


16 


ther 


6 


9 


17 


22 


46 



12^ 
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Table 19 

College Gave Ability to Think Clearly, by Major 
(in percentages) 





Major 


MOu a^ axx 






English 


•> 






Arts St Hujnanitxes 


A 
H 




42 


Economics 


A 
H 


47 


49 


Social Science 


4 


52 


44 


Natural Science 


5 


49 


46 


Mathematics 


4 


53 


43 


Business 


4 


58 


38 


Education 


4 


62 


35 


Engineering 


2 


40 


58 


Other 


5 


54 


41 



Table 20 

College Gave Knowledge and Skills Used in Job^ by Major 
(in percentages) 



I 





Major 


Mnf* af* all 






English 


X / 


51 




Arns & numani. uxes 








rtCOnOuixCS 


X.^ 




21 


bocxax ocience 






21 


Naturzd. Science 


13 


41 


45 


Mathematics 


13 


58 


30 


Business 


5 


55 


39 


Education 


9 


40 


51 


Engineering 


5 


48 


46 


Other 


9 


34 


56 



I 

i 

1 



J 



1 
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Table 21 

Workers Who Supervise People in Field, by Major 
(in percentages) 





Major 


Do not supervise people 


Supervise people 



English 


84 


16 


Arts & Humanities 


91 


9 


Economics 


75 


25 


Social Science 


85 


15 


Natural Science 


69 


31 


Mathematics 


75 


25 


Business 


58 


42 


Education 


89 


11 


Engineering 


57 


43 


Other 


68 


32 
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Table 22 

Workers With Colleagues In and Out of Own Field, by Major 

(in percentages) 





Major 


Colleagues outside field 


coxxeagues xn rxexa 


English 


73 

• 


^ / 


Arts and Humanities 


76 




Economics 


83 




Social Science 


78 




Natural Science 


64 


36 


Mathematics 


71 


29 


Business 


73 


27 


Education 


32 


68 


Engineering 


58 


42 


Other 


63 


37 



Table 23 

Workers Who Recotmnond Major for Job, by Major 
(in percentages) 





Major 


Do not recommend major 


Recommend major 


English 


46 


54 


Arts & Hiimanities 


47 


53 


Economics 


55 


4.5 


Social Science 


47 


53 


Natural Science 


36 


64 


Mathematics 


42 


58 


Bvisiness 


16 


84 


Education 


32 


68 


Engineering 


20 


80 


Other 


100 


0 



o 
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Table 24 

Workers Who Use Content of Other Courses in Job, by Major 

(in percentages) 





Major 


Do not use content 


Use content 


English 


61 


39 


Arts & Humanities 


58 


42 


Economics 


57 


43 


Social Science 


62 


38 


& III CLJL i^^Adl^C 


56 


44 


Mathematics 


71 


29 


Business 


65 


35 


Education 


56 


44 


Engineering 


69 


31 


Other 


53 


47 



t 

! 



1 

! 



:3i 

o 
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Table 25 

Number of Activities College Prepared Workers for 
•Which are Unused on Job, by Major 
(in percentages) 



Activities 


Major 


1-2 


3-4 


5-6 


7-21 


English 


71 


22 


4 


2 


Arts & 
Humanities 


81 


14 


4 


1 


i!«C0I10UlJ.C J 


72 


19 


7 


1 


Social 
Science 


74 


20 


4 


1 


Natureil 
Science 


73 


21 


5 


1 


Ma the-, 
matics 


76 


19 


5 


0 


Business 


61 


26 


11 


2 


Education 


78 


18 


3 


1 


Engineering 


69 


23 


5 


3 


Other 


76 


18 


4 


1 



' i 
Table 26 ' I 

! 
I 

R^s At Each Step for Defining Relatedness Subjectively , by Major | 

i 

I 
I 



___ ■ — 


step 


English 


Arts and 
Humanities 


Economics 


Social 
Science 


Natural 
Science 


Mathe- 
matics 


Busi- 
ness 


Educa- 
tion 


Engine* 

i ing 


Relatedness 


.58 


.70 


.50 


.56 


.71 


.49 


.36 


.56 


.54 


Background 


.68 


.74 


.53 


.61 


.74 


.62 


.40 


.70 


.60 


Other (final) 


.69 


.75 


.54 


.61 


.74 


.64 


.41 


.71 


.60 



1 
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Table 26 / 

bh Step for Defining Relatedneaa Subjectively , by Major 

\ 

I 





and 

Jitles 


Economics 


Social 
Science 


Natural 
Science 


Mathe- 
matics 


Busi- 
ness 


Educa- 
tion 


Engineer- 
. ing 


Other 


70 


.50 


.56 


.71 


.49 


.36 


.56 


.54 


. .62 


74 


.53 


.61 


.74 


.62 


.40 




.60 


.68 


75 


.54 


.61 


.74 


.64 


.41 


.71 


.60 


.69 



1 U 'i 



Table 27 



Independent Variables Defining Relatedness Subjectively, by Occupation 

(Betas in Final Step) 





Variable 


Administration 
(middle, busi- Allied 
ness, governinentHealth 


Computer 
programming 
& science 


Communica- 
tions 

Specialist 


Engineer- 
ing Sales 


Secre- 
tary 


Sod 
Well! 



Use content 
of major courses 

Colleagues work 
in my field 

Recommend my 
major for my job 

College taught 
knowledge and 
skills used in 
ny job 

Number of work 
activities college 
prepared but 
not doing 

Use content of 
courses other 
tkm major 

College increased 
ability to think 
clearly 

Supervise people 
trained in ipy field 



N 



IS-) 



.544* 



.104* 



.132* 



.076* 



-.044 



-.125* 



-.009 

.157* 
794 



.662* .522* 



.062 .090 



.098 .199* 



.139* .086 



-.081 -.070 



-.065 .041 



-.004 .002 

.061 .024 
172 217 



.569* 



.180* 



.015 



.352* .654* .643* .S 



.203* .088* .082 .0 



.160* .142* .174* .2 



.087 



.021 



-.099 



-.065 

.146* 
115 



.236* ,051 -.035 .0 



-.052 -.037 .026 -.( 



-.120* -.145* .080 -.t 



.020 -.029 -.140* -a 



.126* -.020 .024 ,t 



288 



C15 109 



12 

A 



Table 27 

Bpendent Variables Defining Relatedness Subjectively, by Occupation 

(Betas in Final Step) 





nation 

, busi- Allied 
ivornment Health 


Computer 
programming 
fi science 


Communica" 
tions 

Specialist 


Engineer- 
ing Sales 


Secre- 
tary 


boolal 

Welfare Teaching 



.662* .522* .569* .352* .654* .648* .548* .523* 



.062 .090 .180* ,203* .088* .082 .074 .169* 



.098 .199* .015 .160* .142* .174* .204* .083" 



.139* .086 .087 .236* .051 -.035 .078 .092* 



-.081 -.070 .021 -.052 -.037 .026 -.066 -.088* 



-.065 .041 -.099 -.120* -.145* .080 -.074 -.118* 

-.004 .002 -.065 .020 -.029 -.140* -.103 -.066* 

.061 .024 .146* .126* -.020 .024 .057 -.028 

172 217 115 288 315 109 123 1265 

.602 .499 .543 .440 .500 .607 .472 .353 



Chapter 4 

The Effect of Relatedness on Caireer Outcomes 

On one level, the concern that college education be applicable to 
the world of work is justifiable, if students are led into college and 
into particular programs expecting that what they learn will be useful, 
on a job# the fad.lxire of this expectation to materialize implies imper- 
fections in the economic or educational system. However,, since demands 
for workers with particular skills fluctuate, it wise to inform 
college students about the probabilistic nature of the job m2u:ket and 
to suggest curricula that provide flexibility rather than specific 
skill training. And, if the effects of college extend beyond work one 
must ask whether it is general college ie3q>erience or specific curricula 
that best serve these purposes. Clearly, it costs more to produce a 
graduate trained in a laboratory science than one in humanities. Hence, 
if the overall payoffs (including riyoffs unrelated to the job market) 
are invariate by major, then one might argue that individuals should 
major in the least expensive fields. 

People interpret the meaning of usefxilness of education or work 
differently. Whether individuals who, in whatever sense, believe 
they are using their college education in their jobs have more satisfactory 
career outcomes (for example higher job satisfaction and income) than 
those who felt otherwise is a cjuestion for investigation. That the 
answer is "yes" underlies much recent literature on the potential 
for revolution in this country led by underemployed college graduates 
who are discontent with their careers and lives. Even though the 
1965 graduates we are studying cannot speak for the experiences of the 
class of 1975 it is crucial that we know how those already well 
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estad>lxshed in the labor force use their training. By seeing ^^ether 
or not utilization of training is related to job satisfaction and income 
of this group, we niight infer effects of utilization on more recent 
graduates • 

Job Satisfaction 

The variance is great; in the proportion of people in different 
majors very satisfeid in different types of occupations. Table 1 
presents the proportion of respondents with a particular major in a 
particular occupation who are very satisfied in their jobs. Data are 
given only where there are at least 10 people with a particiiLar major 
in an occupation. Although 87 percent of history majors in middle- 
level administration are very satisfied with their jobs, only 8 percent 
of majors in the axta are very satisfied. Wiereas 80 percent of the 
social science majors working in business administration are vezry 
satisfied, only 7 percent working as secretaries are very satisfied. 
On one hand, it appears that Individuals working In business administration, 
those who own their own businesses, and many in S2d.es are very satisfied 
with their jobs, regardless of college major. On the other hand, one 
cannot say that certain major fields turn out Individuals who are very 
satisfied regardless of their occupation. Although certain occupations 
are relatively distasteful regardless of major, even In these some 
job-holders are very satisfied. All jobs are liked by some people, even 
though no jobs are liked by all people. 

As indicated before, a larger proportion of men than women think 
their jobs fit long-remge goals: 56 percent of men and 37 percent of 
women (Table 1, Chapter 2). Most people are satisfied with their jobs, 
regardless of relative pay. However, of those not satisfied, over 

1 O O 
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70 percent say they are not well paid. When respondents compared their 
salsories with those of others in the same occupation, with the same 
employer, and with the same education, the most important determinant 
of satisfaction was comparison with the same educational level. Table 
2 presents the relationship between relative earnings and job satis- 
faction. 

To what extent does relatedness of job to major affect job satisfaction 
and income? TcQ>le 3 shows a relatively high degree of job satisfaction in 
the sample regardless of the relation of jobs to major. In one exception 
to this trend, those involuntarily in jobs not closely related to college 
major are signif iceuitly less satisfied. However, those voluntarily in 
closely related^ somewhat related, or unrelated jobs are equally satisfied. 
Few individuals involuntarily hold jobs not closely related to their 
major. Roughly 60 percent of those voluntarily in closely related and 
unrelated jobs are very satisfied with their occupation. Those in- 
voluntarily holding somewhat related jobs are less satisfied (only 33 
percent are very satisfied) , while those holding jobs unrelated to their 
major are very satisfied and one-quarter are not at all satisfied.. 

Of course there are many other determinants of job satisfaction. 
However, the attempt here was not to develop the ultimate model of job 
satisfaction or income determination. The purpose of the following regressions was 
to see the extent to which relatedness variables affect the two dependent 
variables. Some factors known or hypothesized to affect individual 
differences in income or job satisfaction were not included. However, 
the omission of important correlates with income and job satisfaction biases 
the results in a direction opposed to the hypotheses. The variables 
included, particularly some of the relatedness variables, are probably 

139 
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correlated with some of the variables omitted. Some of the significance ' 
the model attributes to the included variables would be more appropriately 
attributable to some of the excluded variables- If the variables with 
which this study is concerned add little to the explanatory power of the 
model, then it can be anticipated that, had additional variables been 
included, the power of the variables upon which the study focuses would 
be even less. Only if some of the omitted variables were suppressor 
variables would it be possible to observe the relatedness variables 
increasing in explanatory power after the addition of the omitted variables. 

In regressions to eacplain satisfaction and income-- | 
specifically to discover the 

contribution of relatedness-defining variables after controlling for 
other dete rminan ts — certain groups of variables were forced to enter 
the explanatory model in a specified order • ^ The first step was an 
attempt to explain income and job satisfaction by background variables 
related to personal and educational characteristics and the sector in 



e measure relatedness by looking at the set of r€ilatedness-def inihg 
•variables discussed in Chapter 3. One alternative way to measiire 
relatedness vrould be to represent it by a trichotomous vauriable of 
responses to the question, "How closely related is your job to your 
college major?** As Table D in the appendix demonstrates^ more individucil 
differences in both income and job satisfaction can be explained by 
defining variaUbles than by responses to the direct question. 

The approach "selected has an additional advantage. By including 
degining variables, or the components of the perception of relatedness, 
the aspects of a related job which contribute to workers' satisfaction 
can be understood. The perception of holding a job related to one's 
college training is affected by a variety of job and educational 
characteristics. It is valuable to tinderstand which of these is linked 
to job satisfaction, since they all have a significant relationship 
to the perception of relatedness. 

.1.0 
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which the respondent was employed, x lese variables included sex, 
marital status, grade point av-erage, ^ .lectivity of institution, and the 
n\amber of graduate courses taken in addition to courses required for 
the bachelor's degree. Data also included time when respondent chose 
his occupation, time spent with current employer, whether he is ciirrently 
working or worked in the past, and years employed full time- In addition, 
dummy variables indicated whether the resjjondent was employed by a 



Creating a variable based on responses to the "how closely related" 
question and considering reasons why those in unrelated jobs are holding 
them (Chapter 3) enables five dunany variables to be developed, indicating 
the extent of relatedness of job to major and whether those in relatively 
unrelated jobs are holding them volunatrialy or involiintarily. The 
five-dummy possibility was eliminated because the direction of causation 
between these variables and job satisfaction was unclecir. Those who 
hold satisfying jobs might indicate that they are holding them voluntarily 
and those in unsatisfying jobs that they are holding them involuntarily, 
with the direction of causation running from job satisfaction to perception 
of voluntary or involuntary reasons for holding a job. The choice was 
between the three-way response to the relatedness question or the set 
of defining variables. 

Table D demonstrates that the greatest explanatory power would 
have come with the addition of the five duirany variables rather thain the 
defining variables. However, this line of investigation was not 
pursued since it seemed clear that the effect of job satisfaction on 
perceptions was as great as the perception of voluntarily holding a 
job on job satisfaction. 
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business firm, heavy industxy, ctn educational institution, or the 
government. The coefficients on these employment-sector variables 
reflect differences in job satisfaction or income for individuals in 
particular sectors compared with those in the sector designated "other," 
which includes social service. 

One alternative way to measure relatedness would be to represent 
it by a trichomtomous variable of responses to the question, "How 
closely realted is your job to your college major?" As Table D in 
the appendix demonstrates more individual differences in both income 
aind job satisfaction cam be explciined by defining variables than by 
responses to the direct question. 

The approach selected has an additional advantage. By including 
defining variables, or die components of the perception of relatedness, 
the aspects of a related job vdiich contribute to workers* satisfaction 
can be understood. The perception of holding a job related to one's 
college training is atffected by a variety of job and educational 
characteristics. It is valuable to understand which of these is linked 
to job satisfaction, since they all have a significant relationship 
to the perception of relatedness. 

Creating a variable based on responses to the "how closely related" 
q[uestion and considering reasons why those in unrelated jobs axe holding 
them (Chapter 3) enables five dummy vauriables to be developed, indicatdlng 
the extent of relatedness of job to major and whether those in relatively 
unrelated jobs are holding them voluntcurily or involuntcurily. The five- 
dummy possibility was eliminated because the direction of causation 
between these variables and job satisfaction was unclear. Those who 

14-2 
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hold satisfying jobs ntight indicate that they are holding them voluntarily 
and those in unsatisfying jobs that they axe holding them involuntsordlly, 
with the direction of causation running from job satisfaction to perception 
of voluntary or involunt2u:y reasons for holding a job. The choice was 
betvjeen the three-way response to the relatedness question or the set 
of defining variaU3les. 

Table D demonstrates that the greatest explanatory power would 
have come with the addition of the five dummy vstriables rather tham the 
defining vaoriaibles. However, this line of investigation was not pursued 
since it seemed clear that the effect of job satisfaction on perceptions 
was as great as the perception of volunt2u:ily holding a job on job 
satisfaction • 

After forcing in the relatedness-^efining varisd:>les# a set of dummies 
was inserted indicating the respondent's occupation and college major. 
Entry was limited to those with significamt F values at the time (sig- 
nificant at the .05 level). It was hypothesized that job satisfaction 
and income could be a function of either occupation or major, in addition 
to other variables. After income was forced in to see if it affected 
job satisfaction, other variables dealing witn values of college, excluded 
from the set of definitional variables, were used. These included 
indications that college education provided the respondent with leadership 
skills, the ability to choose life goals, and skills for his first job. 
Another set of veoriedDles, including responses to questions about whether 
college improved chances of finding a good job or provided skills for a 
first job, and whether the BA was a factor in being hired for the 
current job, served as a check to see whether the inclusion criteria 
were biasing the results. Finally, a set of additional veuriables, considered 

o 
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an indication of job characteristics (Does the respondent have policy 
responsibility? Is he/she self-employed? Does he/she design own program 
of work?) , was included. These were hypothesized to' affect job satisfaction 
independent of whether the respondent is holding a related job. As with 
the occupation and major dximmies, the additional relatedness factors 
and job traits only entered the regression if they were significant at 

the time of entry. 

One variable not included in the relatedness-defining set was an 
indication of whether the respondent thought his skills were being 
fully utilized on the job. This variable was allowed to enter the 
regression as the last step if it was significant. Its behavior demonstrated 
the point above. Skills fully utlized was excluded for two reasons: 

First, this question was probably viewed as referring to a broader 
set of talents than those acquired in college. Hence, responses could 
not be interpreted as referring only to skills acquired in college— the 
focus of this study. Table 4 presents simple correlations between 
responses concerning full-skill utilization and other relatedness variables, 
as well as job characteristics. For men, whether or not skills are fully 
utilized is not significantly correlated with any relatedness-defining 
variables. For women, it is significantly correlated with only three 
relatedness variables: that college provided knowledge useful in the 
current job, that the respondent uses the content of major courses in 
the job, and that college helped in choosing life goals. The latter 
can only be viewed as a relatedness variable in a general sense. Skills . 
fully utilized certainly does not refer only to college-acquired skills 
for men respondents, and probably refers to more than college-acquired 

11 A 
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skills for women. The interpretation cleaurly differs by sex of respondent. 
The correlation between utilization and the vcuriable indicating how 
closely related one's job is to major is .204, statistically significant 
for women but not for men. Nevertheless, the correlation between f\illy 
utilized skills and job satisfaction is .302 statistically significsmt 
for both men and women. Job satisfaction derives from the perception 
that many talents beyond those acquired in college are used in work. 

The second reason for excluding responses to the question. Are 
your skills fully utilized? from the set of relatedness-defining 
vaoriables was the circular nature of its effect: it may be that people 
who are satisfied indicate that their skills are fully utilized rather 
than that people whose skills are fully utilized indicated job satisfaction. 
If the direction of causation runs both ways, the variable should have much 
explanatory power. After controlling for all other factors, skills 
fully utilized had a large impact on job satisfaction. However, this 
variable had an insignificant correlation with income. Apparently, 
those who earn a great deal think they have many skills in addition to 
those utilized. 

The research focuses first on job satisfaction as the dependent 

variable, then on income regressions separately by sex, since there 

2 

were significant sex differences • The regressions are presented 



According to the Chow test, calculated after the relatedness step, 
F=3.15 for the job satisfaction regressions, and F=8.61 for the income 
regressions — both significant at the .01 level. 
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after all the backgroiind and relatedness- 

defining variables were forced to enter the regression (before the 
other variables entered) - This enabled a focus on the background and 
r elatedness factors, although the omitted variables bias the results 
toward artificially increasing the significance of the background and 
defining variables. However, beta coefficients from the last step- 
after all variables are entered — are also presented, as is a list of^ 
"significant other" variables with their signs which entered later- 

Table 5 shows the proportion of variance explained after successive 
groups of variables entered into the job satisfaction regression. The 
combination of variables included in the model explain approximately 20 
percent of the individual differences in job satisfaction of men and 

women. Moreover, after controlling for background factors,, the variables 

2 

suggested as components of relatedness contribute .017 to the R for 
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men and .034 to the R for women. Of courser since some multicolinearity 
between groups of varisO^les exists, the later in the sequencing that 

relatedness-defining variables enter, the smaller their contribution to 

2 2 
R . The addition to R contributed by the relatedness-defining 

variables is statistically significant {F«11.96, significant at the 

.01 level). However, contributions of this magnitude do not have important 

policy implications in terms of the importance of relatedness for 

increasing job satisfaction, in models with thouscuids of observations, 

even the most inconsequencial changes can be statistically significant. 

Nevertheless, the perception of relatedness of job to major is a more 

important factor in determining job satisfaction of women than of men. 

The addition of dummy variables indicating occupations and majors 

added about the same amount to the power of the model as the addition 

of the relatedness variables. Income contributed a relatively small 

amount (about. 015 percentage points) . 

The inclusion of other perceptions of the contribution of college, 

which did not warrant inclusion in the definition of relatedness, auided 

little to the explanatory power of the model. The individual differences 

in three postulated job characteristics increased the R for men by 

.028 and for women by .008, an indication that autonomy is both more 

important to and more frequently -ichieved by men than women. An indication 

that the respondent thought his skills were fully utilized on the job 

was allowed to enter last. After considering all previously entering 

variables, this factor still added stobstantially to the explanatory 

2 

power of the model. The increase in R for men was .047, for women .063. 
There may be a two-way influence on this variable, that is, rather 

than fully utilized skills leading to job satisfaction, those satisfied 
in their jobs are probably more likely to think their skills are fully 
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utilized. The power of this variable in the job-satisfaction regressions 
contrasts with its insignif ic?r:t:... ia .explaining individual differences 
in income* 

Table 6 presents the results of the regression estimates to explain 
individual differences in job satisfaction for men and women. The first 
column for each sex provides the beta coefficient after the backgroimd 
and relatedness-defining variables have entered. The second column for 
each sex indicates the coefficient in the final step after all other 
variables have been allowed to enter if significant. The table also 
lists those variables in addition to the background and relatedness 
sets which are significant in the final step of the regression- 

For men, three background variables affect satisfaction at both 
stages of the analyses: The longer a man has been employed full time, 
the dore satisfied he is. This confirms that older or more experienced 
workers are more satisfied than younger workers. Married men tend to be 
more satisfied than single, divorced, or widowed men. Men who worked in 
the past but who are no longer working are less satisfied than those 
currently employed. 

For men, a number of dummy variables tied to the employment sector 
initially appeared " significant , indicating that men in heavy industry, 
education, and government are significantly less satisfied than those 
in business firms or other sectors, primarily social services. However, 
after the other variables entered, these factors no longer seemed 
significant in the final step. Variables that entered later considered 
specific majors and individual occupations, so these sector variables 
no longer reflected occupation amd major. 

For women, the more years of experience, the more satisfied the 

1 'i 8 
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respondent with her job. The effect here is the same as the years- 
employed-full-time-variable for men. Those not currently employed are 
less satisfied than those still employed— also similar to men. For 
women employed by business firms, job satisfaction is greater than for 
those in other sectors. However, this effect becomes statistically insig- 
nificant once the major and occupation are inserted, although in the 
fivial step, women employed in heavy industry appear more slttisf ied 
than those in other sectors. 

Grade point average, selectivity of college, and time when occupation 
was chosen never affect job satisfaction for either men or women. Marital 
status never affects job satisfaction for women. At all stages for 
both sexes, there is an insignificant negative coefficient on the number 
of graduate courses taken, possibly indicating an attempt by those 
less satisfied to obtain additional credentials to change jobs. 

It is also possible that these respondents had to lower their expectations 
because they did not finish their graduate work. 

Background variables explain no more than 6 percent of the individual 
differences in job satisfaction for either men or women. Apparently 
other factors are more important, since the complete set of variables 
explains over 20 percent of individual differences. 

There were significant sex differences in the effects of the relatedness- 
defining variables on individual job satisfaction. Table 5 shows only 
.017 percentage points added to the R for men, but .034 added for women. 
In part, the explanation is that only two of the relatedness-defining 
variables were initially significemt in the male regression, whereas 
four had significant effects on female differences in job satisfaction. 
Men and women, who indicated that their college education provided 
skills and knowledge useful in their current jobs are more satisfied. 
Do "skills and knowledge" include only the substance of courses, or does 
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use of general college experiences add to job satisfaction? Several 
clues help answer this question. 

For men, the use of content of major or other coxirses on the job 
does not affect job satisfaction- However # women who* use their major 
and other courses are more satisfied, that is, these variables are 
statistically significant, as is the indication that college provided 
useful skills and knowledge. The satisfaction resulting from the 
provision of skills and knowledge for men probably refers to knowledge 
of the substauice of major and other courses, whereas for women this 
variable refers to competencies in addition to substance of courses. 

Table 7 shows that the correlation between "use of content of major" 
and the indication that college provided skills and knowledge useful 
in the job is higher for men than for women (.606 versus .502). For 
men, the latter has a higher partial correlation, after controlling for 
the background vari£d5les, with job satisfaction, than the former (.094 
versus .065). For women, the partiaJ. h^+'ween job satisfaction and 
indication that college provided useful y^kills and knowledge is the same 
as the partials between'job satisfaction and use of major cotirse and 
job satisfaction and Use of other cotirses (-126). For men, the significance 
of the "skills and knowledge" variable is picking up (or representing) 
the significance of the "use of major" Vcuriablef, whereas, for women, the 
"skills and knowledge" i;:ariable stands for something different than use 
of specific course content. 

The relatedness component variables add little to the ability of 
the model to explain individual differences in job satisfaction. However, 
men do appear more satisfied only if they think they are using course 
content on their job, whereas women get more job satisfaction not only 
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by using course content r but also if they think college provided additional 
skills and knowledge, used at work. To speculate, these other competencies 
might include competitiveness and leadership skills, probably acquired 
earlier in life by more men than women; work habits; learning how to 
learn, and others. 

Several other relatedness-defining V2u:iables were significant at 
the time the set entered. Chcinges also appeared by the final step of 
the regression. In addition to skills auid knowledge, men who feel that 
college provided the ability to thdlnk clearly are more satisfied with 
their jobs. Whether individuals supervise people or work with colleagues 
traiined in their field, axe trained for activities they do not do or 
recommend their major as prepauration for their job has no effect on job 
satisfaction . 

After adding the remaining variables, an indication that college 
experience provided knowledge useful in the current job was no longer 
significant. However, the indication that college provided the ability 
to think clearly remained a statistically significant factor in explauLning 
job satisfaction of men. In the final step, there was a significantly 
negative relationship between supervising people trained in one's field 
and job satisfaction, implying that, after controlling for all other 
factors, those in relatively unrelated jobs were more satisfied. 

Wbmen who indicated that their colleagues were tradjied in their 
field tend to be more satisfied, suggesting that interpersonal relationships 
are more important for women. 

After adding the remaining variables to explain individual differences 
in job satisfaction of women, the significant relatedness-defining 
variaibles changed. As with men, an indication that college provided 
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knowledge useful in the ciirrent job no longer appears significant. Also 
losing significance is an indication that women use the content of the 
courses in their major and that colleagues were trained in their field. 

In the job satisfaction regression for women # two variables gained 
significance by the time all had entered. In the final step, those 
women who recommended their major are less satisfied; the more activities 
for which college prepared women but which they are not using, the more 
satisfied they were. These two variables had a relationship with the 
relatedness variable opposite to that with the job-satisfaction variable. 
That is, those who recommended their majoi for job prepcoration are more 
likely to say they are in a related job; the fewer activities for which 
an individual was trained but is not performing, the more likely that 
individxial is to indicate she is in a related job.^ In addition, those who 
are using their nonmajor subjects are more likely than those who are 
not to indicate they aore in an \inrelated job. 

These thjree factors, the only significant ones in the final step, 
indicate that there is a significant negative relationship between 
relatedness and job satisfaction after other factors affecting satisfaction 
are introduced. Those women who end up in jobs least prepared for by 
college are most satisfied. This is not as sxirprising as it might 
appear, given the types of jobs women have traditionally prepared for 
during college. Whereas a man might have majored in business and taken 
an unrelated minor, a woman nore typically would have majored in English 
and taken several business courses on the side. If business is a satisfying 
career, then one would expect a positive relationship between use of 
major (busdlness) and satisfaction of a man working in business, but a 
negative relationship between use of major (English) and satisfaction 

of a woman in business. For women, one might i. I'l ^ 
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also expect a positive relationship between use of nonmajor courses (if 
they axe in business) and job satisfaction. The data show that those women not 
using their , college major or nonmajor courses are more satisfied. However, 
this is not the case for men. 

Table 6 describes other variables that entered the final step 
of the job satisfaction regressions. Office work, engineering, and 

accountancy are relatively unsatisfying occupations for men, whereas 
administration, other professional occupations (primarily social services)^ 
and education aure satisfying occupations for women. Men who major in 
economics are significantly more satisfied with their jobs, while men 
who major in English are significanlty less satisfied. For women, a 
major in education results in a more satisfying job than do other majors. 

Despite its small contribution to the overall explanatory power of 
the model, salary has a significantly positive effect on job satisfact 
for both men and women. Men who are self-employed, have policy responsi- 
bility, or design their own work programs are significantly more satisfied 
as well. However, women with policy responsibility are not significantly 
more satisfied, and the self-employment variable does not even enter 
the female regression. The insignificance of these last two factors for 
women indicates not that women do not find these characteristics important, 
but that there are almost no women whose jobs entail policy responsibility; 
there are also almost no self-employed women. 

Five college characteristics not included in the relatedness- 
defining set of variables entered the regression later for men, but 
only three entered for women. For both men and women, a feeling that 
skills were fully utilized is associated with greater job satisfaction. 
As noted, a dual direction of causation was probably the reason for 
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the power of this variable. For meiir an indication that a bachelor's 
degree is a factor in being hired leads to lower job satisfaction. If 
the BA is still a credential 10 years after they have entered the labor 
forcer men are probably not attaining satisfactory jobs- Men who think 
that the BA improved their chances for finding a good job and was 
necessary for promotion are more satisfied- Apparently , college education 
is still serving certain indirect credentialing fxanctionsr leading to 
better jobs; for example, once hired, those without a degree do not get 
pi:orooted- Finally, for men, those who think that college education 
helped them choose their life goals are more satisfied- This chsoracteristic 
might have nothing to do with jobs directly, but it might indicate that 
when college enables individtials to make good decisions in their overall 
lives this ability leads to more satisfactory work relationships as well- 
Women who think that college provided them with leadership skills 
they can exercise on their jobs are more satisfied- In the regression 
equation for women, those who indicated that college improved their 
chances of finding a good job are more satisfied- Appaorently, those 
who have good jobs attribute part of the reason to their college education - 

Table 6 indicates which aspects of relatedness affect job satisfaction- 
Apparently, men are more satisfied when college courses provide useftil 
facts that can be applied to work. However, characteristics of colleagues 
and the contribution of college in providing general knowledge do not 
seem to have a significant effect on job satisfaction of men. With all 
factors included, only an indication that college provided the aQDility 
to think clearly contributes to satisfaction. For women, it appeeired 
at one stage of the analysis that the contribution of both specific 
course content and more general competencies contribute to job satisfaction. 

154 
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However, after controlling for other factors, including a particular 
major and occupation, women who hold jobs specifically unrelated to 
college are most satisfied. Other than providing general useful 
experiences, college does not affect job satisfaction of men and women^ 
College training is something to avoid using to obtain a satisfactory 
job, particularly for women, who have traditionally been limited in 
the types of jobs for which they can seek preparation in college • 

Income 

Do those who use their college education earn more than those 
who do not, a^ter controlling for a variety of other factors? There 
are a number of reasons why one would expect individuals using their 
college education to earn more. In particular, if college education 
enedDles cne to be more productive in specific jobs, then those who are 
able to hold jobs requiring college-level skills should be more productive 
than individuals unedDle to use their acquired skills. Economists have 
argued that in general those who earn more are more productive. The 
education-income relationship, then, demonstrates that those of a given 
educational level who are able to apply their learning are more productive 
and earn more income. 

Much credentialing discussion has centered around theisfficacy of 
the practice of paying more for individuals with higher levels of 
education; the assumption being that the more highly educated who cire 
using their skills are more productive. Since all individuals in this 
study have the same amount of education — mainly a bachelor's degree — 
credentialing could be based on grade point average, specific major, 
selectivity of institution, or other such criteria. It is possible to 
net out effects of all these factors to see whether those using their 
education are, indeed, earning more. 
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TaQDle 8 calculates the contribution of the groups of vcuriables to 
the model to explain individual differ unces in income. The complete 
set of independent variables served to explcun 32 percent of individual 
income differences ambng men and 46 percent among women. The set of 
background varisQDles is important in explaining individual differences 
in income. Specifically, the background characteristics explain as much 
of the individual differences in income as the full set of vcuriables 
explain individual differences in job satisfaction. The background 

r 

variables explain almost twice as many of the individual differences 
in income for v^mcui as for meii. 

Considering tli^i background factors, relatednc^is-defining variables 
add a unalKeven if statistically significant) amount to the power of 

the model to explain individual inccjime differences. The eight defining 

2 2 
variables contribute .027 points to the R for men and .012 to the R 

for women. With the mariy lobservations in the regressions, even the smallest 

increment to r"^ car* be statistically :ai^nndf ic^t. However, that the 
2 

ch^jige in R is :>mall still must be noted despite its significance. 

Individual differences in occupation and major add .061 to the r"^ for 

men and .087 for women. I£ter allow?. ng the occupation in major dummies 

to enter, the other perceived contributions of college add virtually 
2 

nothing to R . For men, job characteristicsf such as self -employment, 

policy res]^^-.ii^ilJility, arid opportunity to design one's own vork program, 

2 

add aboat .026 tc the R , whereati for women these variables contribute 
only 004. 

Finally, fox men the variable representir.g the perception that one's 
skills cure utilized is not sufficiently significant to enter the equation 
at the end* Although this variable did enter for women, it added 
virtually nothing to the explanatory power of the model. Although 



fully utilizJ skills is positively associated with job satisfaction, 
the perception that one's skills are fully utilized has no independent 

explauiatory power in a model to explain individual income differences. 
The first observation — the association between full utilization of skills 
and job satisfaction — has already been explained by noting the circular 
nature of the possible causation. The insignificant relationship 
between the perception that one's skills are fully utilized and income 
can be explained by the observation that highly productive people are 
likely to feel that they have unused talents beyond those enabling 
them to earn high incomes. 

TeJjle 9 provides details of the income regressions. Although 
background variables explain less than 6 percent of individual differences 
in job satisfaction of men and women r they explain 20 percent of the 
differences in income of men and over 34 percent in income of women • 
This set of variables includes a number that were importzmt determinants 
of income in earlier studies (Solmon, 1975). In particular, college 
selectivity, years of experience, years employed full time, and maritaO. 
status are positively associated with income for both men and women. 
Grade point a^ .rage is also associated with higher eaimings for men. 
Single men make less, whereas single wmen make more, also a customary 
finding. For m»m, the earlier an occupation is chosen, the higher the 
income, implying that those who have had more time to prepare for their 
chosen caureers generally choose careers with higher eaLrnings. Several 
dummy variables indicating employment sector were significant in the 
final step of the regressions for both men and women, indicating that 
different sectors have differential pay scales. Alraoat all the 
variables retained their effects in the final step after all variables were 
allowed to enter. However, for men, years of full-time employment was 
not initially significant but became significant by the final step; the 
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same thing occurred with in2irital status. For women, marital status 
had am effect initially but, after controlling for other factors, it 
was no longer important. 

Despite the large contribution of the background factors, the 
additional variables to the income regressions contributed 10 more 
percentage points to the explanatory power of the model- However, 
the relatedness vauriables contributed virtually none of this. Never- 
theless, in the male regression, five of the relatedness variables 
had significant relationships with income at the time they entered and 
four retained their statistical significance in the final step. 

Those who indicated that they supervise people trained in their 
field earn more than other This finding might have nothing to do 
with the fact that they supervise people trad.ned in the same field. 
Those who think college education provided them with the ability to 
think more clearly earn more. Possibly, it is the general competencies 
provided by college which leaui to higher income rather than the specific 
contribution of course content. Those who use the content of their 
major courses esun signif iccintly less than others. However , the more 
things that college prepared one to do which he is not doing, the lower 
the income. Also, those who recommend their major for a job like theirs 
tend to earn more than ethers. These findings together might imply 
that those who recommend their major cure not doing so with the intention 
that those studying their major will use the specific course content but, 
rather, that they will gain more general abilities that will lead to 
higher income. It is not the tasks that college prepares one to do 
which lead to higher income but, rather, the more general competencies 
that help with work even if not sp-^cifically applied on the job. 
Another possibility is that they may not feel the course content is r,- ^ 




related, but they may feel it is useful on the job. Overall, 
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it appeaurs that those men who think that college contributed in general 
ways to their competency are al^o those who earn higher incomes. 

Far fewer of the relatedness-def ining varistbles have any relation- 
ship to the incomes of women. In the step after the relatedness variables 
entered, an indication that a woman supervises people trained in her 
field is associated with higher income, but this association might 
simply indicate that supervisory jobs yield higher income. This 
variable is not significauit in the final step. The only other variable 
significant in the earnings function for women, both at the end of the 
relatedness step and in the final step, is the number of activities for 
which college trained a woman but which she is not using. As with 
men, the relationship here is negative, indicating that women trained 
to do many things they are not doing tend to ecorn less than others. This 
finding implies that to acquire a lot of skills in college which will 
not be used is counterproductive in an income-g'?.nerating sense. 
However, this may be 2m aurtifact of particular occupations and will 
be explored in later chapters. 

Of the other variables that enter into the earnings functions after 
the relatedness-def ining variables many simply indicate which occupations 
are relatively high paying for men and women. For men, these occupations 
are administration, sales, accountancy, allied health # other professionals 
and mathematical and scientific occupations. Women in administration, 
mathematics and science, sales cuid other professionals, allied health, 
accountancy, social work, and education tend to earn more. Men who 
majored in economics, business, and engineering earn more. Women who 
majored in mathematics make more, but those who majored in natural sciences 
make less. 

Men who indicated that they are self-employed, set their own work 
hours, and have policy responsibility earn more, while women who indicated 
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that they have policy responsibility earn more. That these other job 
characteristics do not enter the equation for women once again is 
probeUDly because few women possess jobs with these characteristics, rather 
than because these characteristics are not associated with higher income 
for women. 

Only two of the other potential values of college are significantly 
associated with income of men, whereas three are related to earnings of 
women. Men who say that their college education increased their chances 
of finding a good job tend to earn more, but the circular nature of 
this variable is evident- Men v^o say that college provided them with 
a skill useful in their first job tend to earn less- Men who think 
college served as a credentifiJ. for their first job are probably unable to 
benefit from other noncollege skills that contribute to earnings as well. 
Women who think that the BA was important to their being hired and 
promoted tend to earn more- Apparently, women think the bachelor's 
degree is more important as a credential in terms of their earning 
ability than do men. Since some evidence indicates that they are 
discriminated against in hiring, women probably need the educational 
credential more than men who might be hired for other reasons. Women 
who think thwl^ -skills are fully utili' yd tend to earn more- Apparently, 
women attribute higher earnings to full utilization of skills more often 
than men- 

This study explains a good many of the individual differences in 
income of both men and women. However, the contribution of the related- 
ness variables to this model is slight. For women, relatedness-def ining 
variables rarely enter the equation; for men the general contributions 
of college rather than the specific course content are more often 
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associated with higher earnings. The particular occupation and major 
selected by workers seem more important than the interface between 
education a. . the particular job responsibilities. 

Job Level 

E2u:lier, this stiady hypothesized that job level might be a significant 
factor in perceptions of relatedness. It was shown that job level did 
not have an important independent effect on this perception. Here the 
fociia is on the extent to which job level affects job satisfaction. 
Although only 20 percent of individual differences in job satisfaction 
can be explained by the full set of variables (TeUjle 5), Table 10 
explains 27 percent of individual differences in job satisfaction by 
the set of five level vauriables alone. The five vauriables are highly 
correlated with and, indeed, part of the definintion of job satisfaction. 

An indication that one is maJcing satisfactory C£u:eer progress, 
that one has sufficient job status, and that one's skills are fully 
utilized are all positively associated with job satisfaction, as is 
high income. The perception that one is working at a professional level 
does not affect job satisfaction significantly. Table 10 also indicates 
a simple correlation between level vairibles and income and job satis- 
faction. 

Table 11 provides data on the income level of individuals in- 
dicating that they have high level jobs. Sixty-nine percent of men 
think they have sufficient job status andr of these r 52 percent fall 
into the top third of the income distribution, while only 6 percent 
fall into the low third. Similarly, of the 63 percent of men who 
think they are working at a professional level r about 50 percent are 
in the high third of the income distribution. Only 31 percent think 
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their skills are fully utilized, 49 percent in the high third and 8 
percent in the low third of the income distribution. 

Although approximately the same proportion of women think they have 
high-level job:^, where these individuals fall in the incx)me distribution 
is quite different. Sixty-one percent think they have a job of 
sufficiently high status, but 56 percent of those have incomes in the low 
third of the income distribution, and only 6 percent have incomes in 
the high third. Similarly, 67 percent of the women think they'are 
working at a professional level, but 53 percent are in the low income 
third. Thirty-five percent think their skills are fully utilized, 
but 53 percent in the low income third and only 6 percent are in the 
high income third. Job level is much more a function of income for men 
than for women. Women can think they are in high-level jobs despite 
low income, where this is a rare occurre s,-. indeed for men. Whether 
this is a rationalization because women ai.« unable to obtain jobs 
among the highest paying is lanclear. 

The data partly oxplain the sizeable individual differences in both 
job satisfaction and income. But the interface between education and 
work, particularly the specific application on the job of facts learned 
in college, does not have much impact on either job satisfaction or 
income. In short, a related job does not assure happiness and riches- 



Tabl« 1 



RAipondsnts V«ry S«tisei«d With Job, by Occupation and Major 



ttecupatioh 



(in p«rcentagas with N in pacanthaaas). 

Bio« Othar 
ror- So- logi- Phy«i- 
aign Pay- cial cal Chen- cal Ac- 
En- Lan- Bco- Soci- chol- His- Sci- Sci- Matha- is- Phy«- Sci- count- 
gliih guaqa» Arts nomica ology ogy tory anca anca matica try ici ancaa ing 



teoonntant 



48 

(23) 



56 

(117) 



Mlddla 


73 


50 


8 


28 


64 


33 


87 


41 










JhdaixUatrator 


(22) 


(10) 


(13) 


(18) 


(14) 


(15) 


(28) 


(17) 










Suainaii 


67 




70 


79 


47 


62 


68 


80 


74 


79 


60 


66 


Jkteiniatrator 


(30) 




(10) 


(47) 


(15) 


(16) 


(26) 


(30) 


(19) 


(19) 


(10) 


(32) 


Govarmant 


50 










27 


60 


53 


54 








AdaJLhiatrator 


(12) 










(11; 


(10) 


(17) 


(11) 









JUliad 
■Mlth 

Airchitact 

•luiinaaa 
Omar 

•oyar 



Cooputar 
Sciaotiat 

Conaacva- 
tiooiat 



eatlona 
Spacialiat 

Oounaalor 



Artiar. 
Xnginaar 

ranar 

Military 



KaturaX 
Sclantiat 

Sacra tary 



Social 
Walfara 

raachar 



^rofaasoc 
rachnician 

>thar 



11 
(27) 

60 
(5) 



14 

(15) 



19 23 

(21) (13) 

40 

(15) 

51 43 

(185) (76) 



38 54 
(39) (22) 



80 83 
(10) (24) 



73 

(U) 



44 

(9) 



41 

(17) 



62 74 

(21) (35) 



28 
(14) 



42 57 
(102) (14) 



54 64 
(41) (31) 



68 
(19) 



27 
(11) 

74 

(58) 

51 
(35) 



63 
(30) 



58 
(24) 



0 

(11) 

30 
(23) 

34 
(32) 



52 
(31) 



48 
(63) 



82 

(11> 



56 
(34) 



78 

(9) 



48 

<23) 

46 

(58) 



62 
(13) 



70 
(10) 



52 
(23) 



12 
(17) 



46 
(84) 



38 
(33) 



80 
(5) 

62 
(21) 



7 

(14) 



39 
(38) 



62 
(16) 

28 
(28) 



69 
(16) 



73 

(U) 

50 
(42) 



30 
(20) 



100 
(2) 



40 

(52) 



21 
(14) 



64 55 
(28) (31) 



52 
(89) 



53 
(19) 



64 
(22) 



90 
(10) 
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Tabic X (Continuad) 
Rflipondttnta V«ry Satisfiad With Job» by Occupation and Major 
(in parcanta^as with N in paranthaacs) 



Buai-- 
naaa 

Adfflin* 

iatra* Buai- Archi* Educa- Enyi^ 
Occupation tion naaa tactura tion naaging Othar 



Accooatant 43 
(30) 

Kiddie 23 
Adainiatrator (39) 

^iaaas 71 82 60 

Adainiatrator (U8) (33) (20) 

Govanuaant 58 
Administrator (19) 

Alliad 52 
BaaXth (54) 

Architwst 92 

(13) 

Bntlnaaa 78 
Ownar (50) 

Boytar , 57 
(14) 

Cooputar 
Pro^raflBiar 

Gooipistar 38 46 

Sdantiat (13) (13) 

Conaarvationist 

riiwiiiTi It liiin S4 
Spaoialiat (26) 
Ooonaalor 
Artlat 

l^aginaar 45 

(2X2) 

Twrsmr 75 

(12) 

Hllitary 69 87 

(13) (15) 

Salaa 69 69 60 70 

(59) . (13) (15) (20) 

VatBral 

Sciaatiat 

Sacratary 20 0 

(10) (10) 

Social 
Wilfara 

Taachar 65 73 60 60 

(20) (11) (485) (94) 

fzofasaor 83 

(12) 

Taehaician 

Othar 54 61 67 49 

(46) (28) (18) (47) 
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Table 2 

Relation of Ectrnings to Job Satisfaction 
(in percentages) 



' Earnings 

Well Paid, Compared Well ?aid, Compaured Well Paid, Compared 
With Others With With Others With With Others With 
Satisfaction Same Employer Other Employer £ uae Education 

Ndt Satisfied 3 36 ' 60 

Somewhat Satisfied 4 32 64 

Very Satisfied 3 31 66 
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Table 3 

Job Satisfaction, by Relatedness Index 
(in percentages) 





Closely Related 


Somewhat 


Related 


Not at All 


Related 


Job Satisfaction 




Voluntary 


Involxintary 


Voluntary 


Involxintary 


Very satisfied 


61 


59 


33 


57 


26 


Somewhat satisfied 


37 


39 


58 


39 


49 


Not at all satisfied 


3 


2 


9 


4 


26 


Total 


101 


100 


100 


100 


101 



Nbte: From Bisconti, A. S., and Solmon, L. C, "The Utilization of Postsecondary Education 
in Careers," a study for the National Institute of Education and the College Placement 
Council, Inc., in progress. 
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Table 4 



Simple Correlations Between Skills Fully Utilized, 
Relatedness Variables, and Other College and Job Variables, by Sex 



Variable 



Correlation with Skills Fully Utilized 
Tot al Men Women 



Relatedness 



College increased ability to think clearly -047 



College taught knowledge and 
SKills used xn current job 

Use content of major courses 

Supervise people in my field 

Colleagues in my field 

Recommend major as preparation 
for my job 

Use content of other undergraduate 
courses 

Number of work activities college 
prepared, but not doing 

Other 

College increased general knowledge 

College* increased leadership ability 

College taught skill that helped me 
get my first job 

College increased my chances of. 
finding a good job 

College helped me choose my life 
go2d.s 

BA was a factor in hiring 

BA was necessary for promotion 

College provided contacts which 
enabled me to get current job 

I set my own hours 

I design my own work program 

Have policy and decision-meiking 
responsibility 

Am self employed 

Job satisfaction 

Relation of job to major 

Salciry 



.199 

.215* 
.106 
.156, 
.080 

.121 

-.079 



.003 
.063 
.142 

.109 

.155 

.070 
.034 
.078 

.062 
.092 
.140 

.057 
.302 
.204 
.018 



.064 
,172 

.168 
.142 
.121 
.066 

.105 

.056 



-.014 
.044 
.104 

.089 

.120 

.033 
.024 
.046 

-107 
.105 
.181 

.088 
-300* 
.167 
.067 



.020 
.234^ 

.273 
.071 
-191 
-108 

.136 

.112 



-022 
-086 
.186 

-136^ 

.199* 

-129 
-053 
-117 

-013 
-090 
-128 

-009 

* 

-323 
-251 
-078 
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Significant at .05 level 



67 



Table 5 

2 

R s in Job Satisfaction Regressions, by Step 



Step 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Background 


0.046 


0.060 


0.047 


Helatedness 


0-067 


.077 


0.081 


Occupation 


0.099 


0.107 


0.109 


Major 


0.103 


0.111 


0.116 


Income 


0.116 


0.130 


0.123 


Other college-education variables 


0.128 


0.142 


0.135 


Other job variables 


0.149 


0.170 


0.143 


Skills fully utilized 


0.200 


0.217 


0.206 


N 


4291 


2688 


1603 
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Table 6 



Job Satisfaction Regression with Relatedness Vciriables, by Sex 





Men (N=2 


,688) 


Wc 


en (N=l 


.603) 


• 

Variable 


Beta f^fter 

Relatedness 

Step 


Final 
Beta 


Beta .fter 

Relatedness 

Step 


Final 
Step 


Background: 












College grade 
point average 


-.008 


-.009 


.013 




.000 


Selectivity of 
institution 


-.001 


-.026 


-.003 




.006 


When occupation 
was chosen 


.009 


.003 


.010 




.056 


Nuxaber of years 
experience with 
current employer 

Have worked in 
past^ not now 


-.016 

* 

-.115 


-.022 
-.097* 


* 

.115 

* 

-.121 




* 

.106 
-.085* 


Yeaxs employed 
full time 


.098* 


.055* 


.013 




-.031 


Number of graduate 
courses taken 


-.038 


-.025 


-.033 




-.032 


Business firm 
employer 


-.027 


-.043 


.067* 




.041 


Heavy industry 
emp J. oyer 


* 

-.074 


-.025 


.04^ 




* 

.055 


Education 
employer 


-.102* 


-.048 


.002 






Government 
employer 


-.079* 


-.032 


.013 




.004 


Single 


.004 


.034 


-.004* 




-.047 


Married 


* 

.105 


.089 


.056 




.036 



significant at .05 level. 
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Vaibla 6 (Continued) 
Job ^Satisfaction Recrression with P^iiatec'ness Variables, by Sex 



v^ajTzaDxe 


Mt?n (N"2, 


688) 


Women (N=l 


,603) 


Beta AiTter 

Pol +*'-<lTlF*fiS 

stop 


Final 
Beta 


Beta Arter 

Relatedness 

Step 


Final 
Step 


Relatedness: 










College increased 


* 

.071 


;040* 


.023 


.000 


ability to think 










clearly 










College taught 


.062* 


.031 


.085* 


.043 


knowledge and 










skills used ir. 










cujcre nt 3 ob 










Use content of major 


.030 


.002 


* 

.085 


.038 


courses 










Supervise people in 


.016 


* 

-.039 


.001 


-.016 


my field 










Colleagues in my 


-.003 


.014 


.067* 


.019 


field 










Recommend major as 


.008 


.007 


-.028 


-.048* 


preparation for 










my job 










Use content of other 


.036 


.009 


.089* 


.070* 


undergraduate 










courses 










Number of work 


-.024 


-.008 


.015 


.047* 



activities college 
prepared, but not 
doing 



For men ; Other vaoriables significant in the final step and their signs were office work 
occupation (-) , engineering occupation (-) , accountant (-) , English major (-) , economics 
major (•^) , salary (+) , college helped choose life goals (+) , BA was a factor in hiring (-) , 
college increased chances of finding a good job(+), have policy azvd decision-making responsir. 
bility (+) , am selfemployed (+) , design own work progrcim (+) , skills are ftilly utilized 
in my job<+), and BA was necessary for promotion (+) . Other variables not significant in the 
final step were mathematics and science occupation, social work, and other professional 
occupations . 

For women : Other variables significant in the final step and their signs were administra- 
tSors (+) f other professional occupations (+) , education occupations (+) , education major (+) , 
salary (+) , college increased chances of finding a good job (+) , college increased leadership 
ability {+) , design own work program (+) , and skills are fully utilized in job (+). 
Other variables not significant in final step were office work occupation, sales, have policy 
decision-making responsibility. 



Significant at .05 level. 



Table 7 



Intercorrelations of Job Satisfaction and Relatedness Vcuriables, by Sex 



Men 



Vauriable 



Partial r with job Use 

sa ti s fact ion f con- Job Content 

trolling fox" back- Satis- of Major 

ground vauriables faction Coxarses 



Use 

Content 
of Other 
Undergra- 
duate 
Courses 



Recom- 
nend 
Major 
as Prep- 
aration 
for My 
Job 



College 

Tauaht 

Knowledge 

and Skills 

Used in 

Current 

Job 



Job satisfaction 



1.000 



Use content of 
major coiirses 



.079 



.083 1.000 



Use content of 
other under- 
graduate courses 



.065 



.059 



.288 



1.000 



Recommend major as .034 
nrepairation for 
my job 



.041 



,304 



.040 



1.000 



College taught 
knowledge and 
skills used in 
current job 



.094 



.097 



.606 



.262 



.256 1.000 



Women 



Job satisfaction 

Use content of 
major courses 



.124 



1.000 
.140 1.000 



Use content of 
other under- 
graduate courses 



.126 



.138 



.317 



1.000 



Elecommend major as 
preparation for 
my job 



.004 



.026 



.269 



.048 



1.000 



-ollege taught 
knowledge and 
skills used in 
current job 



.126 



.172 



.502 



.265 



.236 1.000 
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Table 8 

2 

R s In Inccme Regressions at Each Step 



btiep 


io uaJL 


Mam 

Men 


Women 


Background 


0.383 


0.202 


0.347 


Relatedness 


0.400 


0.229 


0.359 


Occupation 


0.447 


0.281 


0.438 


Major 


0.454 


0.290 


0.446 


Other col lege- education vaxisJales 


0.458 


0.296 


0.448 


Other job variables 


0.474 


0.322 


0.452 


Skills fully utilized in my job 


(never 


(never 


0.455 




came in) 


came in) 
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Table 9 



Income Regression with Relateaness Variatbles^ by Sex 



Men 



Women 



^eiriable 



Beta After 
Relatedness 
Step 



Final 
Beta 



Beta After 

Relatedness Final 
Step Step 



background ; 

College grade .113^ 
point average 

Selectivity of .117* 
institution 

* 

When occupation *.048 
was chosen 

* 

Number of years .071 
experience with 
current employer 

Have worked in -.034 
past, not now 

Years employed .140 
full time 

Number of graduate -.045 
courses taken 

Business firm «16d 
employer 

Heavy industry .082 
employer 

Education . -.181 
employer 

Government . 007 

employer 

Single -.094 

Married .025 



.111 
.111 
-.080* 
.081* 

-.022 
.103* 

-.009 
-064* 
.051* 

-.082* 

.008 

-.069* 
.013 



.006 
.136* 
.017 
.143* 

-.177* 

.239* 

.025 

.097* 

.126* 
* 

-.107 

.108* 

.085* 
.069 



-.013 
.101* 
.018 
.123 

-.145* 
.208* 
.021 
.043 
.089* 

-.118* 

.083* 

.052 
.025 



Significsint at .05 level. 
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Table 9 (Continued) 
Income Regression with Relatedness Variables, by Sex 



Men 



Women 



Variable 



Beta Acter 

Relatedness Final 
Step Beta 



Beta After 

Relatedness Final 
Step Step 



Relatedness : 

College increased .056 
ability to think 
clearly 

College taught -.006 
loiowledge £md 
skills \ised in 
current job 

Use content of major -.035 
courses 

Supervise people in ,136 * 
my field 

it 

Colleagues in my -.041 
field 

Recomend major as .067 
preparation for 
my job 

Use content of other .017 
undergraduate 
course:= 

Number of work -.047 
activities college 
prepared, but not 



.036 
.002 

-.05/ 
.102* 

-.004 
.038* 

.010 

-.042* 



-.004 
.002 

-.004 
.076* 
.038 
.004 

-.016 
-.070* 



.007 
-.029 

-.025 
.025 
.010 
.005 

-.009 
-.056* 



For men: Other variables significant in the final step and their signs were aufjninistrators — 1+) 
sales (+) , accountant (+) , allied health worker (+) , other professional occupations (+) , 
mathematics and science occupations (+) , economics major (+) , business major (+) , engineer 
major (+) , college increased chancer of finding a good job {+) , college taught skill that 
enabled me to get my first job (-) / am selfemployed (+) , set own hours (+) , and have policy 
decision-making responsibilities (+) . Other variables not significant in the final step 
were BA was a factor in hiring, and college increased leadership ability. 

For women: Other variables significant in the final step amd their signs were administra- 
tor (+) , mathematics and science occupations (+) , sales (+) , other professional occupations ( ) , 
education occupations (+) , allied health worker (+) , accountant (+) , social worker (+) , 
mathematics major (+) , natxiral science major (-), BA was a factor in hiring (+) j have policy 
and decision-making responsibilities (+) , skills fully used in job (+) , and BA was necessary 
for promotion (+) . Other variables not significant in the final step were office work occupa 
tion and engineering occupation. 



^ Significamt at .05 level. ^ 
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Table 10 

Piedicting Job Satisfaction with Level Variaibles, 
and Their Correlations with Income and Job Satisfaction 



Variable 


Raw Beta in Final Step 


Simple 
Income 


Correlation 

Job Satisfaction 




.27 






Income 


.02 




* 

.19 


SatdLsfied with C2u:eer progress 


* 

.37 


* 

.24 


* 

.45 


Skills fully used in my job 


* 

.22 


.02 


* 

.30 


Have sufficient job status 


* 

.20 


* 

.20 


* 

.36 


Am working at professionetl level 


.02 


.13 


* 

.20 


constant 


1.14 








5119 







Significant at .01 level. 
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Table 11 
Income and Job Level, by Sex 
(in percentages) 



Men 



Level Variable 


Low Income 


Middle Income 


High Income 


Percent Saying Yes 


Have sufficient job status 


6 


41 


52 


69 


Skills fully used in my job 


8 


44 


49 


31 


Am working at professional 


6 


44 


50 


68 


level 














Women 






Have sufficient job status 


56 


38 


6 


61 


Skills fully used in my job 


53 


42 


6 


35 


Am working at professional 


f 

53 


41 


6 


67 



level 
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Chapter 5 

Relatedness and Career Outcomes by Major 



In considering income and job satisfaction outcomes of the interface 
between education and work, male and female differences are ixnportant. 
Since men and women have traditionally lected different majors, it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that substantial differences in these two 
outcomes may be found among individtials who have majored in different 
undergraduate fields or who have chosen veucious occupations* Perhaps 
job satisfaction for those who majored in English, economics, o^ ier 
social sciences, and education depends on how related the jobs are tc 
major fields of study. OJiose in business, engineering, and the naturax 
sciences are more likely than those in the hum2Lnities, sociaQ. science, 
and education to find related jobo in the current market and, therefore, 
relatedness may be of less concern to them. Whether a job is related to 
the major may vary in inqportance as a determinant of job satisfaction according 
,to major field. The results below are of the income and job satisfaction analyses by 
major field, with special emphasis on the effects of relatedness variables. 

For these analyses, responses to the question "In v^ich area did 
you take the most courses for your undergraduate degree?" were grouped 
into five generic categories. The largest category, "natural sciences 
and engineering," has 1,049 cases and includes biological sciences, 
mathematical sciences, chemistry, biochemistry, physics, eart' rience, 
engineering, and other physical sciencsis. The second largest category, 
"economics and social sciences," has 1,032 cases. It includes economics, 
sociology, psychology, history, and other social sciences (e.g., anthropology^ 

1 7 7 

geography, political science) . 
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"Education" is the smallest category with 456 cases. The other 
groups are "business," with 688 cases, including accounting, business 
administration, and ther business areas; and "English and humanities 
with 730 cases encoxnpassing English, foreign languages, fine arts, music, 
philosophy, and other arts and humanities. 

Job Satisfaction 

In the stepwise multiple regressions explaining job satisfaction by 
major, six groups of independent varicibles were forced in. Table 1 
summarizes these six steps. Since the concern is more one of explaining 
the relationship between relatedness of college education to work and 
the level of job satisfaction than of developing a full model to explain 
job satisfaction, steps one and two in Tables 1 and 2 are of greater 
interest. As in tne total regression, first all background variables 
were forced in, regardless of level of signif iccince ; then the eight 
relatedness-def ining variables were forced in in the same manner for 
each generic major regression. At the third step, income was forced 
in . The remaining variables were aillowed in only if their entering 
F values were significant at the .05 leve .. 
Economics and Other Social Science Majors 

The background variables contribute a greater proportion of the 
variance in explaining individual differences in job satisfaction 
(8.6 percent) for this category of majors than for the other foxir 
categories (Table 1) . Five background variables are important in 
relation to job satisfaction after the relatedness step (Table 2) . 

In Tables 2, 3, 6, and 7^ = means the variable is significantly 
related to greater job satisfaction, a ^ indicates a significant 
relationship to lower job satisfaction, and 0 signifies no relationship- 
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In5>ortant for greater job satisfaction for economics and other social 
science majors sure being female, married, and being employed full time 
many years since graduation. Women report greater job satisfaction 
than men, regardless of major. But this is particularly true in 
economics and other social sciences, and education^ Hie loager they 
have worked full time, the more satisfied they a:ri with their job- If 
they are satisfied with their work, one would expect them to work as long 
as their job was secure. Moreover, as seniority is accjuired, workers 
probably get more responsibility and more satisfying jobs. Lower job 
satisfaction is associatcKJ, for economics cuid social science majors, 
with having worked in the past but not currently working full time. 
That they are significantly less satisfied may be because they quit 
their last job precisely because they were dissatisfied with it. For 
economics and other social science majors, this relationship and the 
sex effect are the only two background concomitants that hold up in the 
final eq[uation« Marital status and number of years of full-time work 
become insignificant when income is forced into the regression. Focusing 
on the relatedness step (Table 1) , it is apparent that these variables 
add little to the proportion of variance in explaining job satisfaction 
— 2.5 percentage points. Only two relatedness variables axe important 
in explaining job satisfaction for economics and other soci^ science 
majors, and only one remains significant in the final eqviation (Table 2) • 

Being employed by an educational institution is also associated 
with lower job satisfaction. This negative relationship may be a proxy 
for dissatisfaction with lower income and lower job levels since these 
who work in the education sector (few ba recipients are at the professorial 
level) typically earn less than their counterparts in other employment 
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sectors and have less jrtxinity for advancement within the sector. 
When income and the job level variables enter the regression equation, 
the significant education-sector/ ^ -satisfaction relationship no 
longer exists (Table 3) :ct, working in the education sector is 

no longer an iiqportant ,iant of job satisfaction for all majors. 

For respondents in this group of major fields, using the content 
xcajor courses in the current job is associated with greater 
^sfaction in that job, as is using the content of other under- 
graduate courses. However, only this last relationship holds vxp in 
the final analysis. It may be the use of other skills, in addition 
to those learned in major coiurses, v^ich leads to promotion, and 
consequently, to greater satisfaction. 

Income alone increases the explained variance by 2.1 percentage 
points (Table 1) . The greater the incouie, the greater the job 
satisfaction. When other education-oriented variables were 
allowed to enter, only one entered as significant for the economics 
and other social science majors. Responding that the BA was necessary 
for promotion is associated with greater job satisfaction. This 
response could be a proxy for having a higher level position and 
therefore being more satisfied with status- However, this promotion 
variable remains significamt even after 2dlowing such job level 

variables as setting one's own hours, designing one's own work 
program, and having policy- and decision-mp':ing responsibility . to enter 
the regression equation. 

Two job-oriented variables, both signifying a sense of autonomy^ arc 
important in explaining job satisfaction for tha economics and other 
social science majors. Together^ having policy- -and decision-making 
responsibility and being self-^irflployed increase the in explaining 
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greater job satisfaction by 3.5 percentage points^ 

Along with feeling t±iey have some autonomy on the jobp greater 
satisfaction for working is also associated with, the feeling that 
their skills are fully utilized. Ihese skills probably include those 
learned in and outside of college. This variable, after controlling 
for all the background, relatedness, income , and other education- and 
job-oriented varf.ables, contributes by far the most variance in 
explaining job satisfaction Cexc^pt for the backgroxand variables) 

for the economics and other socied. science majors (a 4,6 percentage 

2 

point increase in the R , Table 1) . 
English Other Humanities Majors 

The background vauriables explain 6.3 percent of the job satisfaction 
variance for the English and other humanities majors (Table 1) - After 
the relatedness step, only one '^'aricdDle is important in explaining 
greater satisfaction: the greater the number ol years of experience 
in the current job. However, by the final step, this variable is 
insignificant, and two others are significantly related to greater 
satisfaction: being female and being employed in heavy industry. 

Years of experience is probably a proxy for college having helped 
workers choose their 1- goals, since it is n longer significant 
when the life goals variable enters the regression. Contrary to 
much current speculation, some humanities majors must have found jobs 
that fit in with their life goals. Those who had stayed in one job 
the longest wer- robably I Iped in selecting a career by college. 
Sex becomes a significant variable when the income and job level 
variables enter. Possibly, these aspects of the job are more highly 
v;^lued by women humanities majors, or wome. ^ were more willing to 
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accept lower paying jobs. It is only when the skills-fully-utilized 
variable enters that being employed in heavy industry becomes 
significant. Unlike humanities majors employed in other sectors ^ 
those in heavy industry think that fully utilizing their skills is 
an important aspect of job satisfaction. Since I eavy industry is 
probably the sector least related to the contents of humanities 
courses, humanists in this sector who think that their skills ap:- 
fully utilized are almost certainly referring to a broader variety of 
skills than those acqraired ^ i college courses . 

For English and other humanities majors, the i^^:late'ir as 
variables contribute 3.9 percentage points to the eyr-i.l linsd 
variance. Two of the variables are significar>' - y related to 
greater job satisfaction: using the content ox major courses .lu 
the current job and working with colleaguest vjho are also t^-aii^ed 
in the humanities. Only the lat remainecl oagnixiC£ .^ in the 
final step. When the skills-fully-utilized variable enters tlie 
regression, using the content of major courses (i? js to ±ncx jnf.fi L.n. iCe . 
Again, it is not so crach the use of m:ijor that xs important, bat tlie 
use of work-reiated abilities that inayhave bfc'. icqi:^^re* in o:: utside 
of college. 

Evan though higher earnings are significantly ro'^ated to greet -^r 

2 

job satisfaction, the income vaz'iable increases the R by . wer^ 0. 
percentage point in the regression by humanities tJi'iijors, Ihc- o le ctner 
education-or" ; ji variable important to greater -^lisf action is th 
jollege very muj^h helped workers choose their life goals. Tah contribution 
to the explained variance in this case is 1.1 percentage points. 

As in the regression for economics and other social science majors — 

EKLC 
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and, in fact, in all regressions by major— having policy- and decision- 
making responsibility in the - .'x and feeing that thexv skills are fully 
utilized are significantly related to gr^acei job satisfaction. 
Natural Science. Mathematics, and En gineeri. ; Majors 

For natural science, ma-thematica , and engineering majors, tl^e 
background variables explain 7.5 percent of the job satisfaction 
variance (Table 1). After the relatedness step, six backgrourJ. 
variables are important concomitants of job -atisfaction, two positively 
and four negatively. 

Being married and having chosan their occupation more recently, 
rather than before or during college, are significantly associated 
with greater job satisfaction. The latter relationship is surprising, 
given that those using science or engineering in their jobs certainly 
had to prepa - during college— that ir , select their careers early. 
Perhaps these majors are most satisfif ■: they are not using their 
college-acquired training. In fact, aiflong the relatedness vari^bles, 
use of courses is not significant. This finding— that greater satisfaction 
is associated with later career choice— could also indicate that sr' ance 
majors at the BA level are more satisfied in business than in science 
careers, in which the prog::ess of the BA recipient is limited. Settings 
other than busiiiess te-id co decrease the probable level of job satisfaction. 

Neither years of e.'perience nor y-ars of full-time employment is 
important to job satisfaction for these majors. However, having worked 
in the past but not being currently employed full time is associated 
• ith lower satisfaction, as it was for the economics and other social 
science majors. 

Three employment sectors— heavy industry, education, and 90vemment— 
as opposed to business and other sectors are related to lower job 
O . X O 
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satisfaction for the natural science, mathematics, and engineering majors. 
But working in education and government becomes insignificant in the 
final equation. The education sector variable drops in importance when 
the income vari'" : enters indicating that dissatisfaction with a job in 
education means dissatisfaction with the lower pay in this sector. The 
government variable bt-comes insignificant when the sk:.x Is -fully-utilized 
variable enters the equation. Dissatisfaction with a government job 
means dissatisfaction with the lack of opportunity to use skills 
optimally in this sector. 

The relatedness vaoriables contribute 3.3 percentage points to the 
proportion of variance in explaining job f.at is faction. Only one 
variable enters significantly and, by the final step, it loses its 
importance. At first, the response that college education very much 
increased the ability to think clearly was significantly related to 
greater job satisfaction, but in controlling for two autonon^r and jci 
level variables, th'^.s relatedness variable reduces to insignificance. 
For those who majored in the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering, college may have taught a "scientific" way of thir^^ing 
which thes"> respondents may have translated into an ability to "think 
cler.rly. ' 

Like the social science and humanities majorc, these majors indicated 
tiiat: the loore they earn, the more satisfied they p^e with their job. 
The int-.ine variable adds 3.3 percentage points to the explained varianc > 

The other education-oriented variables cx>ntri.oute 3.8 percentage 
poin 3 to the R^. Sharing the importance, in relation tr greater 
satisfaction, are ccll^g teaching' a skill that enabled workers to get 
their first job, college increasing the chances of finding a good job. 
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college helping workers choose their life goals, and th<5 BA as a factor 

in being hired by their ciirre t employer. More than respondents in any 

other major field, it seems, these natural science ^ mathematics ^ and 

engineering majors are more likely to be satisfied if they see their 

baccalaureate degree performing a credentialing function. Those with 

satisfying jobs tend to credit their degree with helping secure the 

job. If screening is based on the type of degree, those with degrees 

in the sciences or engineering probsJjly are favored. 

The ot r job-oriented variables contribute an increment of 2.3 

2 

percentage points to the R . As in the other four regressions, having 
policy- and decision-making responsibilities is significantly associated 
wii-i.A greater job satisfaction. Another autonomy-'iob level indicator, 
being able to desigxi tiieir own work programp is significant in the 
same direction for natural science, mathematics, and engineering majors. 

As in all other regressions by major, being able to fully ut.ilize 
skills on the job is slated to greater job satisfaction, even after 
cou*:rolling for all other variables (Table 3) . The skills-fxilly-utllized 
variable eilone accounts for 4.8 percentage points of the total 
explained variance. 
Business Majors 

For business majors, the background variables explain alDOut 6.2 
percent of the job satisfaction variaiic^ (Table 1) . Only three variables 
are important aftei the relatedness step. Like the economics and other 
social science majors, significant^ related to c reater job satisfaction 
is the number of years employed full time since graduation. Also, this 

« 

vari2Lble no longer significant in che final step. In both regressions, 
it i" a proxy for earning a higher salary. 

-f 
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Significantly associated with lower satisfaction for businei.a majors 
is having token nore graduate courses. Perhaps those who have taken more 
graduate work subsequently vie^ themselves as overqualif ied for their jobs, 
or perhaps there is a discrepancy between what they planned for themselves 
and what the outco.nes were. Also related to lower satisfaction is being 
employed in government, where business principles are less likely to be 
applied. 

The relatedness variables account for 3.6 percentage points of the 
variance in explaini'.ig job satisfaction. When they first entet, three 
variabletj — college increasing the ability to think clearly, college 
teaching knowledge and - ills used in the current job, and using the content 
of undergraduate cours^ i (other than ir^vjor) in the current job—are significantly 
associated with greater job satisfartior By the final step, all three 
are reduced to. insignificance. Tne other education and job variables 
become more important. 

For business majors, alt*iough the relatedness variable supervising 
people trained in their field, is insignificant aft--r the relatedness 
step, it becomes significantly a:.:sociated with lower job satisfaction once 
salary is contx-clled for. Perhaps business majors feel more uncomfortable 
working with othei siness "majors , even if t±ey are in a stipervisory 
position and earning tiwre xncome; or perhaps, evei in "iieir supez-^ir^ory 
rxDsition they are earning a lower salary than they expected. Supervisxng 
people in rheir field irj significantly correlated with higher income 
(r=.26; p^.OI). And, or course, higher income is significantly correla-i; 

with greater job li . xon (r=.22; , Ancther possibility is th 

business majors are a raiJier homogentc-:-, group who, when working together, 

fee^ they . st be even more compet.it'. ve to climb the ladder of success. 

2 

With the addition of income, the R increases by 3.5 percentage 
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points. Business majors, on the average, earn more r'lan other majors, 
but they also have the greates^t variance in salaries, as shown by the 
meams amd standard deviations in TaQDle 4. 

The other education-oriented variables contribute only 1.1 
percentage points to the V?- , with only one variable important for business 
majors. Viewing college as having helped them choose their life goals 
is significantly related tc greater job satisfaction for workers - 
Other job-related variables add 2.4 percentage points to the explained 
variance- Important here, in addition to having policy- and, decision- 
making responsibility, is designing the work program. A sense of autonomy 
and having a higher position aure significant aspc 1:3 of job satisfaction. 
For business majors, as for all others, thinkin:^ that they fully Utilize 
their skills in ♦•Jieir jobs signific. itly relates to greater job satisfaction 
and, in this case, increa^as the explained variance by 5.2 percentage 
points - 

Education Majors 

For the education majors, the background variables account for 6.4 
percent of the varicUice in explaining job satisfactiion. Being female 
and working more years at the current job are significantly and positively 
related to job satisfaction after the relatedness step. But when the 
skills-fully-utilized variable enters, th.e sex variable becomes 
insignificant probably indicating that sex differences in job satisfaction 
for education majors reflect male and female differeaces in feeling that 
skills are fully utilized. Women are more likely than men to think 
eiemen^'^ry and secondar-/ school teaching provides an opportunity to 
fully utilize their skills. 

Si nificantly related to lower job satisfaction are taking more 
gradxiate courses and being emploved in the education sector. Again, this 
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latter variable becomes insiv^nif icant with the addition of skills fully 
utilized. Women more than men who teach think they are using their ski s. 

The relatedness variables for education majors account for 5.7 
percentage points of the variance, the greatest increase of all categories 
of majors. The two most important variables reflect the predominance of 
women in this field. As in the regression by women (Chapter 4)', college 
having taur^- knowledge and skills used in the current job and using the 
content of u jor courses in the job are significantly related to greater 
job satisfaction. However, as with other major fields, when skills-ftilly- 
utilized enters the regression, using the content of major courses becomes 
insignificant. 

Contrary to the patterr in the other fo^^r regressions, income is 
not a sicmificar.u concomitant of job satisfaction for these education 
majors.^ Other education-oriented veuriables are not important in 
relation to job satisfaction, once the backgroxind and relatedness 
variables are controlled. Education majors, most of whom expect to teach^ 
enter their careers for other than fincUicial reasons- (Bisconti. :.975) . 

In addition to policy- an decision-making responsibility, however 
setting their own hotirs is signific:::ntl^/ associated with greater job 

"Slot only ao education majors have the lowest mean income of any 
group, but the variemce in income tor this group is also almost half 
as big as the next lowest group. 
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satisfaction. For teachers this last variable probatbly differentiates 
between those who have a say about whe. their courses are taught and 
those who have no control over the schedule- Finally, as in the other 
regressions, fully utilizing their rVills in the job is a very ixnportant 
facet of satisfaction with that job, in this case increasing the by 
4.3 percentage points. 

There is no one relatedness variable that is consistently important 
across all five majors. Since the moat popular definition of relatedness 
is the match between the person's major and his job, emd the most popular 
suaaested cause of the cclleoe-educated worker's dissatisfaction with 
his job is the mismatch, one night hypothesize that the vari ijle, uaimr 
the content of major coxirses in the current job, would be a significant 
concomitant of job satisfaction. However, after the relatedness step, 
this variable is signif icai. in only three regressions: the three 
groups of majors cxirrently having tlie most trouble finding "rel j^ted" 
jobs. In the final amalysis, after cor rolling for income, other 
education- and job-oriented variables, and skills fully utilized, 
using the content of major courses is not at all. s45nificanu in amy 



regression. Content seems to be representing factors introduced later 
in tl- > analysis. It appears chat factors other than rslatedness can 
sub^ litute for it 1::. helping to achieve job satisfaction- 



How important is the relatedness of one's job to education in 
explaining diiierences in income within and across majors? Do some 
majors find that they earn more if thev holu jobs mere related to their 
college trc ing (e.g. , business and engineering majors) , while for 
other relatedness has nothing to do with their salary? 

-x 5 shows the five steps in these income regre.»ssions by 
major. ihe scime variables were allowed to enter in th.e same way 




Income 
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as in the job satisfaction regressions, except, of course, that incorr.;^ is 



attem-K: w.u^ deterniiue the effect of relatedness on income rather ..aan 
to predict income. 

Economics and Other Socinl Science > ^ajors 

The backgro id variables explain 36 percent of the income variance 
for economics and other social science majors (Table 4) . All variables 
entered and remained significant^ except for those indicating marital 
statvis and graduate courses, which did not enter as significant in any 
of the five regressions. 

Since women earn significantly less than men, sex is significantly 
related to income in all regressions by major (Table 6) . Controlling for 
sex differences r for economics and other social science majors ^ three 
background variables are significantly related to lower income having 
chosen their occupation more recently (. ce than 5 years aftcjL ^("raduation) , 
having worked in the past but not currently working full ^xme, and being 
employed in the education sector. 



The probability of eamingaaigher salary is greatl anhainced by 
aaving r. high college grade point average, g --iti iig from a high 
selectivity institution eking for the current empl^^^r mciny years, and 
having worked at any job full time for many years since graduation. Also 
associated with higher Incone tCi eu\-»iiomics and other social sc'enr..- uajor^ 
is being employed by a business firm, heavy industry, or govemm^-rit. 

Controlling for all background variables, the rel itf^dness variables 
add a mere 1.4 percentage points to the explanation of varianc- in incone. 
Most importart, for these majors, in explaining higher salaries are nuper- 
\/ising people trained in their field and using the cf^. rmt of unde ;raduate 



the dependent variable 



As tor the job satisfaction regressions, the 
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courses in their current job. It is Probably the "supervising" aspect of 

the first vcuriable, rather than the "trained in their field" aspect, which 

is significantly associated with higher earnings. When the v2u:iables 

indicating that college incx--»ased leadership ability cuid that workers can 

set their own hours enter th* regression^ supervising peopi.e trained in 

r field becomes insignificant. 

That using the content of major courses is not related to. income 

level, but that using the content of other undergraduate courses is 

indicates tliat for roost social science graduates promotion and sal^a:y 

increases are affected more by their full repertoire of skills than by 

now related their major is to Work. Those who supplement their major 

with useful coiirses, and late ^e these, eaum more. Also, 

significantly related to higher earnings is the fewer number of work 

activities college preparnd workers to do that they are not doing, or 

the number of "useless" work activities. Higher salaries tend to be 

awarded to those economics and social science majors who more fully 

utilize sill their college skills^ iii5)lying that if less v.tluable nonmajor 

courses cure taken but not used, the graduate will earr less. 

The other education-oriented variables contribute an increment 

2 

of 1„1 percentage points to the R , Two variables are signif iccUitly 
reiaced to lower income — college teaching a skill to get the first job 
and college providing contacts which helped get the current job (Table 7) . 
Related to higher income are college increasing leadership ability and 
chamces of finding a good job. When college education functions in a 
more aeneral sense r conomics and othez social science majors tend to 
earn higher salaries; when it: operates only in a specif i.c sense by providing 

itry-level cxills or job-securing contacts, these majors terd to have 
lower paying positions. ^ » 



Increasing the proportion of variance explained by 2.9 percentage 
points- are the other job-oriented variables. Two autonomy, higher-job- 
level indicators are significantly associated with higher earnings: 
setting their own hours and having policy- and decision-making responsibility. 
Theno are also px'ominent aspet. :s of greater job satisfaction, even after 
cora-i nllii"^ tor level of income. 

-^f* nf the most important aspects of job satisfaction, however, 
J negligible role in affecting salary level, if, indeed, it plays 

>ii^ Whether the respondents think their skills are fully 
atilized in the job has no relation to the amount of money they earn. 
^ Kjj.i3h and Other Humanities Majors 

The background variables explain only slightly more of the variance 
in income for the English and other humanities majors (36.6 percent) 
than for the economics and other social science majors (36.0: percent) . 
As in the other four regressions, being female is significantly 
associated with lower income. Also related are having worked in the 
past but not currently working full time and being employed in the 
education sector. When the job-oriented variable, setting their own 
hours r enters the regression^ the education sector variable becomes 
'.nsign icaiit. Probably, when a humanities major becomes an 
administrator or reaches some job position above teacher status in 
which his hours are more flexible, his salary is greater. 

Alter the relatedness step, when workers choosing their 
occupation is not significant, the earlier they choose it becomes 
significantly related to higher income when the education-oriented 
Vciriable — college teaching a skill to get the first job — enters the 
regression. For those who believe their college education helped them 
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secure their first job, higher earnings are associated with having 
chosen to prepare for their occupation before or dxiring college rather 
than sometime after graduation. 

As in the other regressions by major, higher selectivity of the 
institution, the nvmiber of years of experience with their current 
employer, and the nxanber of years employed full time are significantly 
associated with higher earnings. Also, important for the humanities majors 
are being married and being einployed in business, heavy industry, or 
government. 

The relatedness variables give an increment of only 1.2 percentage 
points to the model for explaining income differences (Table 5). Only one relatedness 
variable is significantly associated with higher income for the humanities 
majors: supervising people trained in their field of study. Since this 
variable is no longer significant when having policy- and decision-making 
responsibility is controlled for, it is the supervising aspect rather 
than the relatedness aspect that is important in explaining greater 
earnings. Relatedness, for English and other humanities majors, really has 
no effect* 

The other education-oriented variables add only .7 percentage point 
2 

to the R . Two are significantly associated with higher salsiries-- college 

teaching a skill for the first job and increasing chances of finding a good 

job. The ether job-oriented variables contribute 1.4 percentage points 
2 

to the R . Two are also important in explaining higher salaries: setting 
their own hours and having policy- and decision-making responsibility. 
Both indicate a certain amount of autonomy in the job and a higher 
level position. As for economics and other social science majors, thinking 
their skills are fully utilized has no effect on reported income level or 

id;] 
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vice versa. 

Natural Science^ Mathematics, and Engineering Majors 

For the natural science f mathematics, and engineering majors, the 
backgroiind variables account for 33.6 percent of the variance in explaining 
income differences. In addition to being female, other variables 
significantly associated with lower salaries eire being employed in the 
education sector, and being single or married rather than divorced, 
separated, or widowed, Hiis is the only group of majors 'in which being 
married is a negative concomitant with income level. 

In addition to high institutional selectivity, more years of 
experience with current exnployer, and working full time, iir^rt2Uit to 
high earnings are higher college grade point average and being employed 
in business or heavy industry rather than government, education, or some 
other sector,' All these significant backgroxind variables remain 
significant,, even after controlling for relatedness and other education- 
and job-oriented aspects. 

The relatedness variables increase the proportion of explained 
income variance by 3-3 percentage points. Significantly related to greater 
income cire college having increased the ability to think cleeirly and 
supervising people trained in the same field. Contrary to humanities 
majors, the relatedness aspect of this latter variable holds up for the 
natural science, mathematics, and, engineering majors. Using the content 
of their major courses on the job is significantly related to lower income, 
even after controlling for the variables indicating position level or job 
status tTable 7) • Considering the other two significant relatedness Vciriables, 
apparently these majors view the more general rather than specific facets of 
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their college education as more useful in climbing the income ladder. 

The other education-oriented variables give a 1 percent increment 
2 

to the R 9 due to the positive significance of college increasing their 

chances of finding a good job. Adding 2.5 percentage points to 
2 

the R , three other job-oriented varieUales — setting their ovm hours ^ 
having policy and decision-making responsibility, and being self- 
enqployed— are significantly associated with higher earnings. Again, 
autonomy and job level are important in explaining differences in income. 
Business Majors 

Compared with other categories of majors, the background veuriables 
for bxisiness majors contribute the least vaariamce (21.5 percentage 
points) to the explanation of income differences. Four variables are 
significant in all regressions by major — sex, selectivity of institution, 
number of years of experience with current employer, and number of years 
employed full time since graduation. In addition, higher college grade 
point average is significantly related to higher salaries for business 
majors, while being employed in the education sector is related to 
lower salaries. Once the job variable indicating self -employment enters, 
being married becomes signif icamtly related to higher earrings. 

Tlie relatedness variables accotint for 3.7 percentage points of thr 
variance in explaining income differences for business majors. Signif icciutly 
related to higher income is supervising people trained in their field. As 
in the regression of natural science, mathematics, and engineering majors, 
this variable remains significant after controlling for job level. However, 
as with econoToics amd other social 
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science majors, the greater the number of work activities that college 

prepared them to do but which they do not do, ("useless activities"), 

the lower their reported saleuries. General college education rather 

than specific skills taught seem to contribute to higher earning power. 

Those . whoN leeurned skills which are useful later, rather than gaining 

less relevant skills in college earn more- When the variable indicating 

self-employment enters? the "useless" V£u:iable becomes insignificant. 

It is when the business major is a business owner that he explicitly 

uses the work skills learned in college. When the self-employed 

variaible enters, the relrtedness variable — college increasing ability 

to think clearly — becrv :3 significant. The business owner, then, values 

not only the specific skills learned in college, but also the more 

gener2j. way of thinking. 

Although other education-oriented variables add 2.7 percentage 
2 

points to the R , none entering the regression remained significant 

2 

in the final equation. A rather large increment in the R (11.8 
percentage points) is due to the addition of three job-oriented variables, 
the same three that entered for the natural science, mathematics, 
aiKi engineering majors: setting their own hours # policy- and 
decision-making responsibility, and being self-employed. 
Education Ttojors 

The greatest proportion of the varicuice accounted for by the 
background veuriaibles (50.2 percent) is given in the regression for 
education majors. In addition to the four variables significant in 
all five regressions, significantly associated with higher income are 
the more recently workers chose their occupation, being employed 

1 9 ii 
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by a business firm, heavy industry, or government, and being single 
or married (Table 6). Once their job level is controlled for, 
however, when workers chose their occupation and the number of years 
of experience with their current employer become unimportant in 
explaining income differences. 

For education majors, the r elatedness of college education to 
work is even less important than for the other maj'>rs, whether it is 
considered in the general or specif ic sense. No relatedness variable is significemt 
in ex^laindlng income differences. Neither are the other education- 
oriented variaibles Important to education majors, even controlling 
for the employment sector. 

Contributing 1.8 percentage points to the explained variance is 
the one job-oriented variable significantly related to higher salaries: 
having policy and decision-making responsibility. Unlike other majors, 
however, education majors' view that their skills are being fully 

utilized in their job is significantly related to higher earnings. 

2 

This variable increases the R by .5 percentage point. 

Relatedness has little if any effect on income level. If the 
college-educated worker views his education as useful in his job or as 
instrumental in increasing his salary, it is probably the more general 
rather than the specific aibilities acquired in college that he considers. 
Regardless of major, what is more important in association with earning 
power are the respondent's sex, the selectivity of his undergraduate 
institution, the number of years he has been employ^»d full time since 
graduation, and having policy- and decis5.on-making responsibility ir. 
his job. Substantial differences are revealed among the various majors 
when considering such variables as employment sector, grade point average, 
and other education- and job-oriented dimensions. ^ 



Table 1 

2 

R s in Job Satisfaction Regressions at Each Step, by Major 



Economics English Natxiral Business Education 

& Social and Science 

Science Humanities Math S 

Step Enqineer 

(N«l,032) (N-730) (N=«l,049) (N«680) (:i«456) 



Background .OS'S .063 

Relatedness .111 .102 

Income .132 .108 

Other Education 

Variables .119 

Other Job Variables .167 .130 

Skills Fully Used .213 .202 



.075 .062 
.095 .098 
.128 ,133 



.064 
.121 
• 128 



.166 

.189 
.237 



.144 

.168 
.220 



.173 
.216 



Table 2 



I 



Tmportant Variables Associated wil^ Job Satisfaction 
After Relatedness Step, by Major 



Variable 



Sign of Variable if Sij 



Napral^ 

Economics Mathematics 
and Social English and and Engin- 
Science Humanities eering 



Background 
Sex 

When Chose Occupation 

Nuniber years experience at current job 

Worked in past, not now 

t 

Number years employed full time since graduation 
Number graduate courses 
Heavy industry employer 
Education employer 
Government employer 
Married 
Relatedness 

College increased ability to think clearly 

College taught knowledge and skills used in 
current job 

Use content on major courses in current job 

Work with colleagues trained in field 

Use content of other undergraduate courses in job 



+ 
0 
0 

m 

+ 

0 
0 

c 
+ 

0 
0 

+ 

0 

+ 



0 
0 

+ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

+ 
0 



0 

0 

0 
0 



+ 

0 

0 
0 
0 



A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .1 
Indicates a significant relationship tc lower job satisfaction at tho .05 lovol, A 0 signifleJ 
^ Varie-blcc in rogicGjJoj! oauat.'/^n, but not olg^if leant; rrado point fvor^go, oolectivi| 

ERJC ^^uslness firm exployer, s-ngle, supervise people trained in same field, recommend major as prdj 
^ current job, mthor of college-taught, work activities not performed in current job, 1 
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Important Variables Associated vith Job Satisfaction 
After Relatedness Step, by Major 



Sign of Variable if Significant* 



Natural^ 

Economica Mathematics 
and Social English and and Engin- 
Science Hiunanities eering 



Business Education 



ice at current job 

iOW 

1 full time since graduation 

les 

er 



+ 
0 
0 

mt 

+ 

0 
0 

0 

+ 



0 
0 

+ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 

+ 

0 

M 

0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

+ 

0 
0 



+ 
0 

+ 

0 
0 



0 
0 



llty to think clearly 
idge and skills used in 

courses in current job 
trained in field 
undergraduate courses in job 



0 
0 

+ 
0 

+ 



0 
0 

+ 
+ 

0 



+ 

0 

0 
0 
0 



+ 
+ 

0 
0 
+ 



0 
+ 

+ 

0 
0 



variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .05 level. A - 

: rolationnhip to lower job oatiofaction at the .05 l<?vol, A 0 signifies no relationship. 
i c'lS'^nf but not cig^ificop*:^ '■'vll'rTC ^rado point pv^;r:go, oolectivity of institution 
b ERK i supervise people trained in same field, recommend major as preparation for 200 
college- taught, vork activities not performed in current job. 



Table 3 

Important Variables Associated with Job Satisfaction 
in Final Step, by Major 



Sign of Variable if Significant 



Variable 



Economics 
and English 
Social and 
Science Humanities 



Natural 
Science i 
Mathematics and 
Engineering Busine. 



B ackground 

Sex + 

When chose occupation 0 
Number years experience with current employer 0 
Worked in past, not now 

Number Graduate courses 0 

Heavy industry employer 0 

Government employer 0 

Single 0 

, Married 0 

Relatedn'iss 

College taught knowledge and skills used in 0 
current job 

Supervisij people trained in field 0 

Work wit'n colleagues trained in field 0 



+ 

0 
0 
0 
0 

+ 

0 
0 
0 



0 

+ 



0 

+ 

0 



0 

+ 
+ 



0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



Variables in regression equation, but not significant: college grade point average, select 
institution, number of years employed full time since graduation, business firm employer, educat 
college increased ability to think clearly, use content of major courses, recommend major as pre 
current job, number of college-taught, work activities not performed in current job. 

A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the ,01 
indicates a significant relationship to luwer job satisfaction at the .05 level. A 0 signifies 
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Table 3 



Iniportant Variables Associated with Job Satisfaction 
in Pinal Step, by Major 



Sign of Variable if Significant 



Economics 
and English 
Social and 
Science Humanities 



Natural 
Science i 
Mathematics and 

Engineering Businsss Education 



t with current employer 

!# 
B 
C 



+ 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



+ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
+ 
0 
0 
0 



0 
+ 

0 



0 
+ 
+ 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 

+ 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 



}e and skills used in 



Bd in field 
rained in field 



0 
0 



0 

+ 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Lon equation, but not significant: college grade point average, selectivity of 
irs employed full time since graduation, business firm employer, education employer, 
to think clearly, use content of major courses, recommend major as preparation for 
Llege-taught, work activities not performed in current job. 

ariable is slgnificancly related to greater job satisfaction at the .05 level. A - 
Blationship to ICver job satisfaction at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship. 
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t0hU 3 (Contlnuid) 



r 

Sign of Variable *f Significant 



Variable 



Use content of other undergraduate courses in job 

Income 

Income 

Other Education 

College taught skill which enabled me to get 
first job 

College increased chance of finding a good job 

I 

College helped choose life goals 

BA was a factor in hiring », 

BA was necessary for prr/.otion 
Other Job 

Cun set own hours 

Can design ovn work program 

Have policy and decision-making responsibility 

Am so If -employed 
Skills Fully Utilized 

Skills fully utilized 



Economics Natural 

and English Science, 

Social and Mathematics 

Science Humanities Engineerinc; 



0 
0 
0 
0 
+ 

0 
0 

+ 



0 

0 
+ 
0 
0 

0 
0 
+ 
0 



+ 
+ 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 
+ 

0 
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Variables in regression equation/ but not significant t college grade point average/ sell 
Institution, number of years employed full time since graduation, business firm emplcyer, 
college mcreayed ability to think clearly, use content of major courses, recommend major ai 
for current job, number of college taught, work activities not performed in current job. 
A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .0$ j 
indicates a significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 leveL A 0 signii 



Table 3 (Continued) 



— - — — r 

Sign of Variable if Significant 



Economicfl Natural 

and English Science, 

Social and Mathomatlcs & 

Science Humanities Engineering Buginoss Education 



r undergraduate counea In job 0 

+ + + + 0 



111 which enabled mo to get 

0 0 + 00 

chance of finding a good job 0 0 + 0 0 

oose life goals 0 + + + 0 

n hiring 0 0 + 00 

for promotion +0 0 0 0 

GO 0 0 + 

fi 0 + +0 
rk program " " 

ecialon-making responsibility •♦• + * + . + 

+ 0 0 0 0 

ed 

i J ++.+ + + 
ized ^ 



resalon equation, but not significant i college grade point average, selectivity of 
of years employed full time since graduation, business firm emoloyer, education employer, 
bility to think clearly, use content of major courses, recommend major as preparation 
Biber of college taught, work activities not performed in current job. 
irariable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .05 level. A - 
Bar*- ^-'ationshlp to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level. A 0 signifisa no relationship, 



Table 4. 



Income Means and Standard Deviations, by Major 





Economics 




Natural 








and 


English 


Science , 








Social 


and 


Math tics 








Science 


Humanities 


Engineering 


Business 


Education 


Mean 


$15,754 


$12,253 


$16,865 


$19,353 


$10,320 


Standard 












Deviation 


(7997) 


(6520) 


(7009) 


(9085) 


(3800) 



2 0:^ 



Table 5 

2 

R s in Income Regressions at Each Step, by Major 



Step 



Natural 

Economics English Science 

and Social and Mathematics & 

Science Humanities Engineering 

TN«lrD32) {N«73Q) tN=»l,049) 



Bus iness E ducation 
(N='688) (N=^56) 



Background 

Relatedness 

Other education 
variables 



.360 
.374 



.385 

Other job variables .414 
Skills fully used 



.366 
.378 

.385 
.399 



.336 
.369 

.379 
.404 



.215 
.252 

.279 
.397 



.502 
.508 



.526 
.531 
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Important Variables Associated with Income 
After Relatedriess Step , by Manor 



Variable 



Sign of Variable if Significant^ 



Natural 
Sciences, 
Economics Mathematics 
and Social English and cind Engin- 
Science Humanities eering 



Business Education 



Background 
Sex 

Grade point average 

Selectivity of institution 

tAien chose occupation 

Number years experience 
with current employer 

Worked in past, not now 

Number years employed 
full time since graduation 

Business firm eL::ployer 

Heavy industry employer 

Education employer 

Government employer 

Single 

Married 

^elatedness 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
0 
0 



0 
+ 

0 
+ 



+ 
+ 

+ 
0 
+ 



+ 
+ 
0 
+ 

0 
+ 



+ 
*+ 
0 
+ 

0 
+ 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



0 
+ 
+ 
+ 

0 
+ 

+ 
+ 
0 
+ 
+ 
+ 



College increased ability to 
think clearly 

Use content of major course 
or job 

Supervise people trained 
in field 

Use content or other under- 
graduate courses in job 

Number of owrk activities 
college prepared, but not 
doing 



+ 
+ 



+ 
0 



+ 
0 



+ 
0 



0 
0 



A + means that variable is significantly related to greater income at the .05 level. 
A - indicates a significant relationship to ''ower income at the 05 level. A 0'-3i«;ni^ies 
no relationship. Variad^les in regression equation, but not significant: number of 
graduate courses, college taught knowledge and skills used in current job, work with 
colleagues trained in field, recommend major as preparation for current job. 
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Table 7 



Important Variables Associated With 
Income In Final Step , by Major 



Sign of Variable if Significant* 



te> ^le 



Natural 
Sciences, 
Economics Mathematics 
and Social English and and Engin- 
Science . Humanities eerinq 



Busines i ^Iducation 



^ckground 
•Sex 

Grade point average ' + 

Selectivity of iiistitution + 

When chose occupation - 

Number years experience at + 
current job 

Worked in past, not now - 

Number years anployed + 
full time sdLnce graduation 

Business firm : oyer 

Heavy industry . ioyer 

Education employer 

Government employer 

Single 

Married 

J>atedness 

College increased ability 0 
to think clefiurly 

Use content of major courses 0 
in job 

Supeorvise people trained in field 0 

Use content of other under- + 
graduate courses in field 

Number .of work activities 
college prepared, but not 
doing • 



+ 
+ 



\0 
P 



0 

+ 



+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 



0 

0 

0 
0 



+ 

+ 
0 
+ 

0 
+ 

+ 
+ 



+ 
0 



+ 
+ 
0 
+ 

0 
+ 

0 
0 

0 
0 
+ 



0 



0 
+ 

0 
0 

0 
+ 

+ 
+ 
0 

+ 
+ 
+ 



0 

0 

0 
0 



A 



+ means that the variable is sic^nif icantly related to greater income at 
the .05 level. A - indicates a significant relationship to lower income 
at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship. Variables in regression in 
ecuation, but not sicnificant: nvmbor of araduate courses ^ college taught 
knowledge and ckills used in current job, work with colleacrues trained in 
field, recommend major as preparation for current job, BA was a factor in 
boino hired. y 
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Table 7 (Continuedi 



Variable 



Sign of Variable if Significant 



Natural 
Sciences, 
Economics Mathematics 
and Social English and cuid Engin- 
Science . Humanities eering 



Business Education 



Dther Education 

College taught skill that 
enabled me to get first job 

College increased leadership 
ability 

college increased chances of 
fdLnding a good job 

College provided contacts 
which helped get current job 

Other Job 

Can set own hours 

Have policy and decision- 
making responsibility 

Am self-employed 
Skills Ftilly Utilized 
Skills fully utilized 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 



0 
0 



+ 
+ 



.0 
0 
0 

c 



+ 
+ 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
+ 



*A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater income at 
the .05 level. A - indicates a significant relationship to lower income 
at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship. Vciriables in nregression 
equation, but not significant: number of graduate courses, college taught 
knowledge and skills used in current job, work with colleagues trained in 
field, recommend major as prepairation for current job, BA w2ls a factor in 
being hired. 



Chapter 6 

Relatedness and career Outcomes by Occupation 

Juat as there were differences cimong groups of majors in explaining 
job satisfaction and income, so there are differences among the five 
groups .of occupations. 

The largest generic occupational category is accoun"^ng, administra- 
tion, and sales, with 1,174 cases, which includes accounting, financial 
analysis, business and government administratioa, business ownership, 
buying, purchasing, sales, and brokerage. The next largest is education, 
with 1,052 cases , which includes education adioinistration, elementary 
and secondcury teaching, and professorial positions. Mathematics, science, 
and engineering (546 cases) includes computer science and prograv-jning, 
systems analysis, mathematics, statistics, actuarial positions, bio- 
logical, physical and natural sciences, and engineering. The two 
smallest generic occupational categories are allied health and social 
service (263 cases), which inclxides allied heeilth work, hygiene, lab 
technology, therapy, dietary positions, nursing, pharmacy, counseling; 
socieil science, social welfare, and community work; and office work 
(268) cases incorporating administrative assistance, middle-level office 
work, and secretarial and clerical positions. 

Job Sal? • 'lac t ion 

The variables for the job satisfaction regressions by occupation 
were forced in the same six steps as those in the regressions by major. 
Therefore, Table 1 here is comparable to Tcdble 1 in Chapter 5. Most 
other taJ-)les are also comparable. 
Mathematics^ Science, and Engineering Occupations 

The background variables account for 7.2 percentage points of 
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the variance in explaining job satii>.. action for those in mathematics, 
science, and engineering occupations (Tahlcj 1), Important to greater 
job satisfaction are being female rather than male and being married 
rather than single, separated, divorced, or widowed (Table 2), 
Significantly associated with lower satisfaction are having worked in 
the past but not currently working full time and being employed in 
heavy industry or education. However, by the final step these employment 
sector variables axe insignificant (Table 3), Because the education . 
sector variable is no long;>r significfint when salary enters the regression, 
the respondents in education seem to equate job dissatisfaction with 
dissatisfaction with low pay. But for those in heavy industry, feeling 
that their skills are fully utilized in their job causes this employment 
sector variable to become insignificant. In this case, dissatisfaction 
with work means dissatisfaction with poor chances of using all skills. 

The relatedness variables for those in mathematics, science, and 
engii^eering contribute only 2 percentage points to the proportion of 
explained vstriance, and only one variable is significantly related 
to greater job satisfaction: college having taught the knowledge 
and skills used in the current job, 'Then the other education-oriented 
variables enter, however, especially college increasing the chances 
of finding a good job and helping with the choice of life goals, the 
relatedness variable loses its significance. This result probcibly 
indicates that responden^«=; who gained most from more general career- 
related aspects of their college education and not necessarily from 
specific skill training earn more. 

Income adds a substantial 3.5 percentage points to the variance 

in explaining job satisfaction for these occupations. The greater the 

earnings, the greater the satisfaction. The set of other education- 

o 1 
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oriented variables contributes 3.2 percentage points to the explained 
variance. Three of them are significantly associated witfi greater 
job satisfaciton: college increasing chances of finding a good job 
and the BA being necessary for promotion, and college helpir.g with 
the choice of life goals. The first two may indicate the credentialing 
effect of the baccalaureate degree, although possibly those who feel 
they have good jobs and have been promoted are more s^ J.sf ied. Part 
of their succestv is being credited to the credent- " .x. Similarly if 
the job is? consiatant with life goals, satisfaction results, partially 
to ti:e credit of the college esqperience. 

Only one other job-orientiKi variable is significantly related 
to greater job satisfaction, increasing the by 2.8 percentage points. 
That the respondents in mathematics, science, and engineering are 
able to design their own work program and have a sense of autonomy 

in their job contributes substMtially to- their satisfaction. So 

** ■ 

too does the feeling that their skills are fully utilized; this 

variable alone increases the proportion of variance explained by 

5.4 percentage points. 

Office Wbrk Occupations 

Although the background variables account for 10.5 percentage points 

of the explained job satisfaction variance for office work occupations, 
only two variables r :e significant after the relatedness step. Being 
employed in heavy industry is significantly associated with greater 
satisfaction, whereas being single is related to lower job satisfaction. 
However, when salary enters the regression, both variables become 
insignificant. Once salary and college increasing chances of a good 
job are controlled for, being female is significantly related to greater 
job satisfaction. 

2 i 2 
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The relatedness variables add 6.6 percentage points to the proportion 
of explained variance, with only one variable significant. For office 
workers, using the content of their undergraduate courses (other than 
major) in their job is concomitant with greater job satisfaction. Most 
likely, these courses are more vocational in .'type (e.g., stenography, 
typing, accounting) . 

As in the regression by mathematics, science, and engineering 

occupations, higher eatings are significantly related to greater job 

satisfaction .or office workers. The income variable contributes 1.6 

percentage points to the explained variance. No other job-oriented 

variable and only one education-oriented variable, which increases the 
2 

R by 3.2 percentage points, is sigiiificantly associated with greater 
job satisfaction: college increasing chances of a good job. Even 
though few office workers perceive that their job is high level — only 
36 percent say they have policy- and decision-making responsibility — 
some have found satisfying jobs that they say are "good." More important,, 
if they think their skills are fully utilized in the job, workers tend 
to express greater job satisfaction. The skills-fulJ.y-utilized 
vstriaUble accouiits for 4.1 percent of the 26 percentage points of 
explained variance. 

Accounting, Administration, and Sales Occupation 

For accounting, administration, and sales, background variables 
contribute 5.9 percentage points to the proportion of variance in 
explaining job satisfaction, whereas b^ing female, having been 
employed by the current employer many years, and having been employed 
many years full time are significantly related to greater job satisfaction, 
having worked in the past but not currently working full time is, 

surprisingly, associated with lower satisfaction, mien income and 
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college increasing leadership ability enter the regression, however, 

the nuiaber of years of full-time work becomes insignificant. Apparently, 

this veuriance acts as a proxy for higher' salaries and job level. 

2 

The relatedness variables increaise the R by 1.7 percentage points. 
Two variables — college increaising ability to think clearly and college 
teaching knowledge cuid skills iised in the current job — are significantly 
related t6 greater job satisfaction. But once skills fully utilized 
enters the regression, the ability-to- think -clearly variable becomes 
insignificant. 

Income contributes 2 percentage points to the explained job 
satisfaction variance; as in the regressions by office work and mathematics, 
science, and engineering occupations, the higher the salary, the greater 
the satisfaction. The only other education-oriented v2Lriables aighifi- 
caiitly related to greater job satisfaction are being able to design the 
work program, having policy- and decision-making responsibility, 
and being self-onqployed. All indici^te greater autoncmiy in the job and ; 
higher job level. Of coiirse, as in the other foxir regressions, feeling 
that skills are fully utilized significwtly relates to greater 

2 

satisfaction, adding an increment of 5.1 percentage points to the R . 
Allied Health and Social Service Occupations 

The background V2u:iables account for 11.8 percentage points of 
the variance in explaining job satisfaction for the allied heailth and 
social service occupations. Significantly related to lower satisfaction 
is having worked in the past but not currently working full time. 
Related to greater satisfaction is the greater number of graduate 
courses taken. This is the only occupation regression in which 
graduate courses have been important. When the job-oriented variable, 
designing the work program, enters the regression, however, the graduate- 
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courses variable becomes insignificAnt. Perhaps employers promoted the 
workers partly because Of their continued education so it is the higher 
status that contributes to greater satisfaction. 

For the allied health and social service workers, the relatedness 
variables account for 6.1 percentage points of the explained variance. 
Only one relatedness variable is significant: using the content 
of major courses in the job. The more frequently workers use the 
content of their nu'jor, the greatervtheir job satisfaction. 

Unlike the first three occupational groups, income is not a 
factor in job satisfaction. Neiuher are the other education- and job- 
oriented variables. Skills fully utilized, however, increases the 
2 

R by 5.6 percentage points. Evidently, for allied health and social 
service workers, it is important to think they are fully utilizing 
their skills, especially those that were college prepared, in their 
work. 

Education Occupations 

For education, the background variables explain only 3.4 percent 
of the differences in job satisfaction. Being female and having more 
years of experience with the current employer are significantly 
associated with greater satisfaction. However, when the education- 
oriented variable, college increasing the chances of finding a good 
job, enters the regression, the sex variable becomes insignificant. 
Apparently, men more than women in education think their college 
education helped them find a good, satisfying job. 

The relatedness variables contribute 4.2 percentage points to 
the proportion of variance explsdnig job satisfaction. Three of these 
variables are significnatly related to greater satisfaction: college 
teaching knowledge and skills used in the current job, using the 

n »^ 
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content of major courses, and working with colleagues- who were trained 
in the same field. When the skills-fully-utilized variable enters, 
using the content of the major becomes insignificant. Again, the 
skills referred to * :e those learned during the course of their major 
study and beyond. 

As in the allied health and social service regression, income is 
not a significant concomitanc of job satisfaction for education occupations. 
The other education-oriented variables, however, .account for 3.1 per- 
centage points of the variance. Related to greater satisfaction are 
college increasing leadership ability and chances of finding a good 
job. But significantly associated with lower job satisfaction is 

college teaching a skill that enabled workers to get their first job. 
2 

Increasing the R by 1.8 percentage points is the one job-orientd 
vciriable significantly related to greater satisfaction: having policy- 
and decision-making responsibility. As in all other occupational 
regressions, the skills-fiilly-utiliaed variable is significant for 
the education occupations. 

Relatedness is not a substantial factor in explaining job 
satisfaction for any of these occupational categories. Using the 
content of the major courses in the job is significcuit, in the final 
step, in only one case: in the regression by allied health and social 
service occupations. Only one variable, not a relatedness variable, 
is significantly associated with job satisfaction across all occupations. 
As in the analysis by majors, the relationship between job satisfaction 
and feeling that skills are fully utilized is consistently significamt 
across all occupations. 

2 JL 6 
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Inccame 

The income regressions by occupy .lion are comparable to those by 
'major. First, the background and relatedness variables were forced in; 
then the other education- and job-oriented variablet; were allowed to 
enter if significant at the ,05 level* 
Mathematics y Science/ and Engineering Occupations 

For mathematics, science, and engineering, the background variables 
account for 30,7 percentage points of the variance in explaining 
income differences (Table 4) , Consist -jntly significant across all 
occupations is the sex variable* Regardless .of occupation, men earn 
more than women, even after controlling for job level variables (Tables 
5 and 6), Also significantly associated with higher incomes, for 
mathematics, science, and engineering, are higher college grade point 
average, higher selectivity of undergraduate institution, more years 
of experience with the current employer and working full time since 
graduation, and the more graduate courses taken. 

Significantly related to lower incomes are having chosen the 
occupation more recently rather than before or during college, having 
worked in the past out not working now, and being employed in the 
education sector, 

2 

Increasing the R by 5,5 percentage points are the relatedness 
variables. Those who use the content of their major in the job 
actually tend to have lower incomes, whereas those who supervise 
people trained in their field tend to have higher incomes (even 
controlling for the job-^level vauriables) , 

The other education-oriented variables add 2,3 percentage points 
to the variance in explaining income differences. Lower salaries 
are associated with the response that college increases general 
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knowledge, while higher salaries are significantly related to the 
statement that college increases fchances of finding a good job. 
Evidently, for these occupations, the more specific rather than 
general college-taught abilities lead to good and higher paying 
jobs. 

2 

Increasing the R by 3.5 percentage points axe two other job- 
oriented variables. For mathematics, science, and engineering, being 
able to design work program and having policy- and decision-making 
responsibility are significantly associated with higher earnings, in 
none of the five occupational regressions is the skills-fully-v ' lized 
variable a factor in explaining income differences. 
Office Work Occupation 3 

The background variables accoimt for 55.5 percentage points of 

the variance for office work occupations, the largest proportion 

accounted for by the background variables in any occupational regression. 

With the three variables signific^t in all five regressions— sex, 

having worked in the past but rot now, and the years employed full 

tirie since graduation, four other veiriables are significantly related 

to incomie. Office workers tend to report higher incomes if thiey 

graduated from a higher jelectivity institution and are emp7,oyed by 

business, heavy industry, and government. 

2 

Increasing the R by 3.1 percentage points id one relatedness . 
variable: using the content of the major courses in the job. This 
probably shows that, although they may not have needed their college- 
taught abilities to get their current job, if workers used such 
knowledge and skills they were more likely to be rewarded monetairily. 

For office work occupations , no other education-oriented and only 
one job-oriented variaible significantly adds to the variance in ex- 
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plaining income. Those office workers who are self-einpl9yed report 
higher earnings; however, only 2 percent are self-employed. 
Accounting y Administration » and Sales Occupations 

The background veuriables account for the lowe;5^proportion of 
explained variance for accounting, administration , and sales occupations: 
16.7 percentage points. This occupational category also has the 
highest mean annual salary ($20,696 compared with $17,401 for mathe- 
matics, science, and enai neering; $11,812 for allied health and social 
service, $11,597 for office work^ and $10,193 for education). In 
addition to the three variables significant for all occupational groups, 
related to higher eaimings are higher grade point average, higher 
instutitional selectivity and more years of experience with current 
employer. Associated with lower earnings is having chosen the occupation 
more recently. 

The relatedness variables contribute 1,9 percentage points to the . j 

proportion of expl2dLned income vatriance- Those in accounting, ** : 

administration and seJ.es occupations who state they supervise people 
in their field and who recommend their major as preparation for their | 
job tend also to report higher SeJ.aries, But those who use the content 

! 

of their major courses in the job and those to whom college gave fewer 

unused work skills -("useless activities") tend to earn less. These . | 

1 
I 

last two variables, however, become insignificant with the addition 

of the job-level variables. ! 

2 - 
Increasing the R by 1.3 percentage points are the other education- 
oriented variables. Significantly related to lower income is college 
teaching a skill for the first job, whereas significantly associated 
with greater income is college increasing the chances of finding a 
good job. Those whose education emphasized general rather than specific 
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skills tend to find jobs that pay more. The other job-oriented 
variables contribute a much greater proportion (5.1 percentage points) 
to the explained variance than the education-oriented variables. ' ' 

Three variables significantly related to higher earnings are setting 
own work hours, policy- and decision-making responsibility, and 
3 elf -employment. 

Allied Health and Social Service Occupations 

For the allied health and social service occupations, the background 
vari2ibles account for 44.2 percentage points of ^he variance in e3q>laining 
income. In addition to the three variables significant in all five 
regressions, only two other background variables eire significant. Those 
who work in business and heavy industry tend to rejK^rt greater ircome 
than those in educa^tion, government, or any other sector. 

This is the only occupational group for which thfe relatedness 
variables have no effect: no relatedness variable is significantly 
associated with income. 

2 

The other education-oriented variables increase the R by 1.8 
percentage points, with two significantly associated with greater 
income: responding that the BA is necessary for promotion and that 
college provides contacts that helped get the current job. For these 
occupations .college was instrumental in helping workers attain 
higher incomes, not so much by content preparation but by credentialing 
effect and by provision of job -market contacts. Only one other job- 
orientied vairiable accounts for 7.6 percentage points of the explained 
variance. Those self-employed in the allied health cuid social 
service fields tend to earn more than those who work for others. 
Education Occupations 

The background variables for those in education occupations accoiint 
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for 41.4 percentage points of the varicuice in explaining income differences 
Significantly related to higher incomes are the higher selectivity of 
the xmdergraduate institution , the more recent choice of occupation., the 
more yeaors cf experience with the current employer (tenure)/ the more 
graduate courses taken, cind being employed by a business firm, along 
with the three background variaUbles significant in all occupational 
regressions. When workers chose their occupation ^ however, becomes 
insignificant v;ith the entrance of policy-^ and decision-making 
responsibility. Evidently, those who are pulled into education 
occupations later in their work life are pulled into higher level 
positions. 

2 

Contributing only 1,1 percentage points to the R are the relatedness 
variables. Related to greater income is supervising people trained in 
the same field, while related to lower income is more "useless 
activities." 

Only 0.9 percentage points of the variance is accounted for by 
the other education-oriented vauriables, but two are significantly 
associated with income level. Related to greater earnings is the 
statement that the BA was a factor in being hired. Concomitant 
with lower income is responding that college provided contacts 
that helped get the current job. The other job-oriented variables 
contribute 1.2 percentage points to the proportion of explained 
variance, with two being significantly related to higher salaries: 
setting hours and having policy- and decision-making responsibility. 

In this analysis of income differences by occupational group, 
the set of background variables contributes the most of all five 
sets of varicdbles (Tai^le 4) to the explanation of income variance. 
Three background variables are consistently significant, in the same 
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direction, in all five regressions: sex (higher income is associated 
znore with men than with women) , having worked in the past but not 
currently working full time (related to lower salaries) , and the number 
of years of full time employment since graduation (the more years of 
full time work , the greater the income) . 

The re-\atednes3 variables do not contribute much to understanding 
income differences. Not one variaUble is consistently significant 
across auLl occupations. The same condition holds for the sets of 
other education- arid job-oriented variaibles. A variable first seen 
as iinportant in job satisfaction—skills fully utilized — is not at 
all important in understanding saleury levels* One can question 
economists ' assumption that more highly educated people who use their 
skills are more productive, and hence, earn more. 
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Table 1 

2 

R s in Job Satisfaction Regressions at Each Step, by Occupation 



Step 



Mathematics , Science 
and Engineering 

(N=546) 



Accounting, Allied Health 
Office Administration & Social 
Work and Sales Service Education 



(N=^268) 



(N=U74) (N=263) 



(N=«1052) 



Background 

Relatedness 

Incoxne 

Other Education 
Veuriables 

Other Job Variables 

Skills Fully Used 



.072 
.092 
.127 

.159 
.187 
.241 



.105 
.171 
.187 

.219 
.260 



• 059 
.076 
.096 

.099 
.132 
.183 



.118 
.179 
.187 



.203 
.259 



.034 
.076 
.076 

.107 
.125 
.187 



o 
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Table 2 



Important Variables Associated with Job Satisfaction 
After Relatedness Step, by Occupation 



Variable 



, , . . Sign of Variable if Significant 

Accounting 

Mathematics, Science Office Administration 
& Engineering Work fi Sales 



ERIC 



Background 

Sex f 

Number years experience with current 0 
employment 

Worked in past, not now 

Number years employed full time since o 
graduation 

Number graduate courses 0 
Heavy industry employer 
Education employer 

Single 0 
Married i 
Relatedness 

College increased ability to think clearly o 

College taught knowledge and skills used in 
current job 



0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
+ 
0 



+ 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



*A -f means that the variable io olgnificantly rolntod to nroater job satisfaction at the . 

h - indicates a significant relationship to lower job cAtiof action at the .05 level. 

A 0 signifies no relationship, 
Variables in regression equation, but not oinnificanti college grade point average, sele 

Institution, when chose occupation, business firm employer, government employerr supervisi 



field, recotr"^';nd "^ayr as "rep?ratio" fr' 
performed in current job. 



"'re'"'^ ^o';,- ■""'mhr:' of collcge-t'^ug'* ;, ^••or!c act 



Tisbltt 2 



Important Variables Associated with Job Satisfaction 
After Relatedness Step, by Occupation 

* 

Sign of Variable If Significant 



Accounting Allied Health 
Mathematics, Science Office Administration & Social 
& Engineering Work S Sales Service Education 



ence with current 



0 



0 
0 



+ 
+ 



0' 
0 



+ 
+ 



now 

«d full time since 



0 
0 



0 
0 



rses 
loyer 



0 



0 

+ 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



+ 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



r 

[bility to think clearly 
rledge and skills used in 



0 
0 



0 
0 



lie variable la olgnificantly related to nroater job oatisf action at the .05 level. 
Biijnificant rolationship to lower job catlof action at the .05 level. 

relationship, , . * 

foosion equation, but not olnnlficanti college grade point average, selectivity of 

people In sane 
vitles not 



lUOAWM »i»IM»*v*w.., - . rf- - . - 

chose occupation, business fina employer, government employer ^ supervise 



rent jjoo, 



Table 2 (Continued) 



Variable 



Sign of Variable If Signif: 
Accountlngi 

Mathematics , Science Office Admlniatrat 
& Engineering Work & Sales 



0 • « i; 
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Relatedness 



Use content of major courses in job 

Colleagues trained in field 

Use content of other undergraduate 
courses in job 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
0 



A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at th 

A - indicates a significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level. 

A 0 signifies no relationship. 
Variables in regression equation, but not signifir-.^t: college grade point average, s( 
of institution, when chose occupation, business firm employer, government employer, auj 
people in same field, recommend major as prepara '.on for current job, number of college- 
work activities not performed in current job. 



Table 2 (Continued) 



Sign of Variable If Significant 

Accounting, Allied Health 
Mathematics/ Science Office Administration & Social 
& Enginfiering Work & Sales Service Education 



jor courses in job 0 0 0 + + 

\ in field 0 0 0 0+ 

ler undergraduate 

0 +000 



the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .05 level. 
I significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level, 
io relationship. 

igresslon equation, but not significants college grade point average, selectivity 
when chose occupation, business firm employer, government employer, supervise 

'ield, recommend major as preparation for current job, number of college-taught 
not performed in current job. 
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Important Variables Associated with Job Satisfaction 
In Pinal Step, by Occupation 



Variable 



Background 
Sex 

Nuniber years experience with current employer 

Worked in past, not now 

Married 

Relatedness 

College taught knowledge and skills used in 
current job 

Use content of major courses in job 

Colleagues trained in field 



Sign of Variable If Slgniflc 

Accounting, 

Hath, Science Office Administration i 
& Engineering Work & Sales S 



0 
0 



0 
0 



Use content of other undergraduate courses in job 0 



0 
0 
0 

+ 



+ 

0 
0 
0 



Income 



Income 
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* A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the 
A - indicates a significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level, 
A 0 signifies no relationship. 
Variables in regression equation, but not significant; college prade point average, oe 
of institutitt.i, when chose occupation, number of years employed full tine since graduat 
of oraduatQ courses, businooo firm employer, hoaw industry ewoloyer, education employe 
gov-rnm-t ^mpiov-,. single, :olJ,5r^ i--a-^ ability tc think clearly, supervise peop 
field, recommend major as preparation for current job, number of college-taught, work a 
performed, can set own work hours. 



iB^rtant Variables Associated with Job Satisfaction 
In Final Step, by Occupation 



* 

Sign of Variable If Significant 

Accounting, Allied Helath 
Math, Science Office Administration & Social 
& Engineering Work & Sales Service Education 



+ + + 0 0 

Lenco with current employer 0 0+ 0 + 

b now - 0 . .0 

+ 0 0 0 0 

rledge and skills used in 

0 0+ 0 + 

»r courses In job 0 0 0 +0 

In field 0 0 0 0 + 

\T undergraduate courses in job 0 + 0 0 0 

+ + + 0 0 



the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .05 level, 
a significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level, 
no relationship. 

egression equation, but not significant; college nrade point average, selectivity 
, when chose occupation, number of years employed full tine since graduation, number 
urses, buainooo firm eniployer, heavy Industry employer, education employer, 

^^Vd?^'"'"^'^' :o1.!?7^ ?,biUt" tr think clearly, supervise people in same 
id cHJC as preparation for current job, number of coUege-taught, work activities not 
set own work hours. 



TablA 3 (Continued) 



Sign of Variable if Signifi( 



Variable 



Math, Science Office 
& Engineering Work 



Accounting, A! 
Administration & 
& Sales S( 



Other Education 

College increased leadership ability 

College increased chances of finding a good job 

College taught skills that enabled me to get 
first job 

College helped choose life c^oals 

* BA was necessary for promotion 

Other Job • 

Can design ovi: vork program 

Have policy and decision-making resfx^nsibility 
Am self-employed 
Skills fully utilized 
Skills fully utilized 



0 
+ 

0 
+ 
+ 

+ 

0 
0 



0 
+ 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 



+ 

0 

0 
0 
0 

+ 
+ 
+ 



*A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at t 
A -indicates a significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level. 
A 0 signifies no relationship. 

Variables in regression equation, but not significant: college grade point average, 
of institution, when chose occupation, number of years employed full time since gradu 
of graduate courses, business firm employer, heavy industry employer, education empl 
employer, single, college increased ability to think clearly, supervise people in sait 
major as preparatio** for current job number of college-taught, work activities not p 
sot own hours. .. . .... 



Table 3 (Continued) 



Sign of Variable if Significant 



Accounting, Allied Health 
Math, Science Office Administration s Social 
6 Engineering Work & Sales Services Education 



Mdership ability 

hances of finding a good job 

18 that enabled me to get 

186 life goals 
X promotion 



0 
+ 

0 
+ 
+ 



0 
+ 

0 
0 
0 



+ 

0 

0 

0 
0 



0 

0 

0 
0 
0 



+ 



0 
0 



: program 

jision-making responsibility 



+ 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



+ 
t 
+ 



0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 



Lzed 



■ the variable is significantly related to greater job satisfaction at the .05 level. 
; significant relationship to lower job satisfaction at the .05 level, 
no relationship. 

regression equation, but not significant: college grade point average, selectivity 
n, when chose occupation, number of years employed full time since graduation, number 
ourses, business firm employer, heavy industry employer, education employer, government 
Ola colleqe increased ability to think clearly, supervise people in same field, recommend 
tliZ iT^^^ job, nui^er of college-taught, work activities not performed, can 
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Table 4 

2 

R s in Income Regressions at Each Step, by Occupation 



Accoxmting, Allied Health 

Math, Science Office Administration & Social 

fi Engineering Work & Sales Service Education 

Stepv (N«546) (N-268) (N-1,174) (N«263) (N-1,052) 



Background .307 .555 .167 .442 .414 

Relatadness .362 .586 .186 .456 .425 

Other Education Variables *385 .1S9 .474 .434 

Other Job Vauriables .420 .598 .250 ,550 .446 

Skills fully used 



r> 9 

iLu O ^ 
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Variable 



Important Variables Associated with Income 
After Relatedness Step, by Occupation 



a 

Sign of Variable if Si(?nlfl 

Accounting, Allj 
Math, Science Office Administration & S 
fi Engineering Work & Sales S( 



Background 
Sex 

Grade point average ^ 
Selectivity of institution + 
When chose occupation 

Number years experience with current employer + 
' Worked in past, not now 
Number years employed full time since graduation + 
Number graduate courses + 
Business firm employer 0 
Heavy industry employer 0 
Education employer 

Government employer 0 

Relatedness • 

Use contp'^' of major courses in job 

Supervise people trained in field + 

Recommend major as preparation for job 0 

Number work activites college prepared, but 

not doing 0 



0 
+ 

0 

0 

+ 

0 
+ 
+ 

0 

+ 

+ 

0 
0 



+ 
+ 



+ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



+. 
+ 



A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater income at the .05 level 
a significant relationship to lower income at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship. 
Variables in regression equation, but not significant: single, married, college increa8e( 

^ tlltl' T ll^' 'T^ ^T^'^''' '"^ ""''^ ^" ''''''' ^^'J^ with colleagues trainee 
ErJc undergraduate courses in current job. ^ 



Intportant Variables Associated with Income 
After Relatedness Step, by Occupation 



Math, Science 
S Engineering 



Sign of Variable if Significant 



Accounting, 
Office Administration 
Work & Sales 



Allied Health 
& Social 
Service 



Education 



le + 

ititution + 
:ion 

rlence with current employer + 
)t now 

)yed full time since graduation + 

Durses + 

oyer 0 

)loyer 0 



sr 



+ 
+ 



0 
0 

+ 
0 
+ 
+ 

0 

+ 



+ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

0 

+ 
0 

+ 
+ 

0 
0 



0 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

0 
0 
0 



jor courses in job 
:rained in field 
J preparation for job 
Ltes college prepared, but 



+ 
0 



+ 
0 
0 



+ 



0 
0 
0 



0 

+ 

0 



le variable ia significantly related to greater income at the .05 level. A - indicates 
>nQhip to lower income at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship, 
cession equation, but not significant; single, married, college increased ability to think 
Iht knowledge and skills used in current job, work with colleagues trained in field, use 
rcERI^Cte courses in current job. i 



Iinportant Variables Associated with Income 
in Final Step, by Occupation 



Sign of Variable if Signl; 
Accounting, Al! 

Variable Science Office Administration fi i 

& Engineering work & Sales Sei 



Background 

Sex .... 

Grade point average + 0 + 

Selectivity of Institution + + + 

When chose occupation , - 0 - ' 

Number years experience with current employer + 0 + 

Worked in past, not now - ' - . 

Number years employed full time since graduation + + + 

Number graduate courses 0 0 

Business firm employer 0 +0 

Heavy industry employer 0 +0 

Education employer - 0 0 

Government employer 0 +0 
Relatedness 

Use content of major courses in job - +0 

Supervise people trained in field + 0 -f 

Recommend major as preparation for job 0 0+ 
Number work activities college prepared but not 

doing 0 0 0 

~ '* ' ' • — ■ 

A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater Income at the .05 level. ; 

^ ^ ^ significant relationship to lower income at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship. 

t^oO Variables in regression equation, but not significant- singh, married, college increased 
E KLC -early, college taught knowledge and skills used ;.n curre:V: job, work with colleagues trained i 
of other undergraduate courses in current job. 



Iiqportant Variables Associated with Income 
in Pinal Step, by Occupation 



Sityn of Variable if Significant 



Accounting, Allied Health 
Math, Science Office Administration & Social 
& Engineering Work fi Sales Service Education 



+ 0+00 

tution + ' + + 0 + 

I .0-0 0 

hce with current employer + 0 + 0 

how " " ' 

d full time since graduation + + + * 

^ 0 0 0 ^ 

0 + 0 + + 

0+0 + 0 
yer " 

0 0 0 0 

0 +0 0 0 



, . , _ + 0 0 0 

' courses in joo 

ined in field + 0 + 0 + 

reparation for job 
es college prepared but not 



0 0+ 0 0 



variable is significantly related to greater income at the .05 level. A - indicates a 
p to lower income at the .05 level. A 0 signifies no relationship. ogg 

Bs* o'luatlon, but not significant' single, marrie-l, college increased ability to think 
jciERiCge and skills used ::rre;. : job, work with colleagues trained in field, use content 
:oursea in current Job, 



Table 6 (Continued) 



Variab: 



Sign of Variable if Significi 



Accounting, 
Math, Science Office Administration 
& Engineering Work & Sales 



Other Education 

College increased general knowledge 

College taught skill that enabled me to 
get first job 

College increased chances of finding a good job 

BA was a factor ii hiring 

BA was necessary for promotion 

• College provided contacts that helped get 
current job 

Other Job ' 

Can set own hours 

Can design own work program 

Have policy & decision-making responsibility 

Am self-employed 
Skills Fully Utilized 

Skills fully utilized 



0 
+ 
0 
0 



0 

+ 
+ 
0 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0 
0 
0 

+ 



+ 

0 
0 



+ 

0 

+ 
+ 



A + means that the variable is significantly related to greater income at "the ,05 level, 
a significant relationship to lower income at the ,05 level,. A 0 signifies no relationship. 

Variables in regression equation, but not significant: single, married, college increased 
clearly, college taught knowledge and skills used in current job, work with colleagues trained 1 
content of other undergraduate courses in current job, 



Table 6 (Co.itinued) 

0 


* 

Sign of Variable if Significant 


Math, Science 
& Engineering 


Work 


Accounting/ 
& Sales 


Allied Health 
fi Social 
Service 


Education 


sneral knowledge 


- 


A 

w 


0 


0 


0 


L that enabled me to 


0 


0 




0 


0 


lances of finding a good job 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


dring 


0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


r promotion 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


ntacts that helped get 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


- 




A 

Q 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 


program 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ion-making responsibility 


+ 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 




0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 


■ 

ed 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



\ variable Is significantly related to greater income at 'the ,05 level. A - indicates 
Ip to lower Income at the .05 level,. A 0 signifies no relationship. 

islon equation, but not significant: single, married, college increased ability to think 
inowledge and skills used in current job, work with colleagues trained In field, use 
iduate courses in current job. 
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Chapter 7 
The Meaning of a Good Job 

As discussed in Chapter 2 ^unrest is growing ainong educational 
researchers and policy-raaJcers over the general efficacy of the current 
system of higher education. Educational pxirposes and goals are being widely 
questioned. Much impressionistic writing points to the declining 
monetary value of obtciining a college degree: a graduate can no longer 
be sure of using his skills on a good job. 

Some critics not withstanding, there are many purposes to higher - 
education, far more than merely providing students with specific skills 
for jobs. Indeed, college preparation for work includes the ability to 
think, read, write, calculate, learn, and get along with people • It 
also includes the ability to use nonworking hours constructively, either 
in complementing or substituting for the satisfaction that comes from 
work itself. 

That the purpose of college is to enable graduates to get a "good 
job" has been the prenise upon which much criticism of higher education 
has been based. Yet, the-^Cs is no general agreement on what a "good job" 
is. What might be an undesirable job to intellectuals critiquing higher 
education might be a desirable position to one holding or seeking it. 

This lack of clarity has resulted partly from lack of data- The 
findings of this study, which challenge some of the more destructive predic- 
tions presently in vogue, cure based on a national survey of college graduates 
rather than on subjective views. Because first jobs are often temporary — 
indeed, half the graduates change career plans after college — the individuals 
surveyed were men and women who entered college in 1961. While the responses 
of the 4,000 baccalaureates now employed do not reveal the extent of 
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unemployment nor the monetary payoff to college compaired with different 
levels of education, they do indicate the benefits people derive from 
their college education, what they seek from their work, and what gives 
college-educated persons job satisfaction. 

The most discussed purpose of education — to prepare people for the 
world of work — is easier to state than to define. The obvious aspect 
is learning specific skills i facts i processes, and knowledge that will be 
used directly in a job. Certain job skills are considered vocational, 
such as the ability to install a toilet. This training is thought by some 
to be vulgar, outside the purview of higher education, or an attempt by 
certain social elements to keep "lower-class people" in their substandard 
position. 

Many universities are passive about the types of subjects that can be 
taught and directly applied in future jobs. For example, one school of 
thought maintains that students should be allowed to study what they will, 
and there should be enough jobs available so they can use their knowledge 
later in work. The question becomes Is it the role of education to train 
people who are "needed" by the labor market, or is it the obligation of the 
labor market to provide positions for all those who are trained? Some 
observers maintain that certain subjects are more "vocationally oriented" 
than others: That is, people can go into chemistry and be justified in 
assuming that a job as a chemist will be available upon graduation. However, 
those who study Latin may be less justified in assuming that they will be 
able to use their training in a future job. 

All these expectations, of course, are too simplified. Vocationally- 
oriented sxibjects are often defined too narrowly and other subjects are thrown 
out as vocationally irrelevant. It is unrealistic to expect all chemistry 
graduates to conduct chanical experiments in a laboratory: often they do not 
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end up conducting experiments, not only because these jobs are unavailable, 
but also because they would rather do something else, such as sell pharma- 
ceuticals. It is also unrealistic to assume that the chemistry major who 
sells pharmaceuticals is not using his training. 

Traditionally, the humanities have been considered one area in which 
graduates should not expect to find jobs that use their trsLining, Yet, 
communications skills — writing, reading comprehension, and the like— are 
crucial in many jobs. 

Baccalaureate graduates now in the labor force were asked what they 
would recommend as the most useful course for someone preparing for a job 
like rtheirs. Thirty-two percent of the workers recommended psychology, 
31 percent business administration, and 30 percent English— that nonvocation<il 
stibject not generally considered useful in the job meurket. Since opportunities 
for jobs related to the major may not be available at graduation, colleges 
should focus on courses that teach students how to read, write, compute, 
leaxn, and work with people rather than how to do a specific chemistry 
experiment. 

Also, a prime function of today's colleges should be to provide career 
information to students, before they enter college, ^en they axe deciding 
whether to attend and what field to study, and all the way to the end, when 
they are making post-college career plans. Colleges should indicate which 
jobs are availaJDle and stress that good jobs, or related jobs, just might 
not be available. It is a cop-out to argue, as some critics do, that college- 
trained youth expect "good jobs" and that the universities are failing because 
these jobs are unavailable. Colleges and universities must help students 
redefine the concept of "good jobs" cuid break down the expectation that a 
college education is merely a ticket to whatever job a student desires. 
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Life Enrichment 

An important question today is whether the role of postsecondary 
education is to provide a means to a good job or a way to a good life. 
There is a vast literature on the impact of college on aspects of personal 
growth. College significantly affects life goals, social responsibility, 
family practices, ability to use leisure time, and the like. Indeed, in 
addition to their role in enriching jobs, colleges and universities should 
question their ability to help people enrich their nonworking lives. This 
study has indicated that, regardless of field, over 68 percent of the workers 
think their college education increased their general knowledge, about 35 
percent believe it increased their ability to think clearly, over 20 percent 
think it increased their leadership ability, and another 20 percent think 
it helped them choose their life goals. 

Education's critics should also be aware that, although 54 percent 
of the men and 36 percent of the women in a group of college freshmen 
in 1974 considered it important to be well off financially, approximately 
60 percent thought it important to develop a philosophy of life^ over 50 
percent thought it important to raise a family, and over 33 percent thoight 
it important to keep up with political affairs. Considering these views, 
the college experience cannot be called a feiilxire if all graduates do not 
find related jobs. 
Social Benefits 

Most people agree that postsecond2u:y education serves a number of 
functions from which society as a whole benefits. Unf ortunately # these 
functions have been more frequently verbalized than quamtified. Some have 
argued that a more educated society is one in which democracy is more likely 
to flourish. Violent crime is lower in an educated society. Gross national 
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product (GNP) is generally higher in societies where a greater proportion 
of the citizens have large amounts of education. Although poverty is 
certain to exist regardless of the level of GNP, it is difficult to 3' ^ue 
that national income or welfare could be improved by educating fewer people. 

Even in earlier periods^ when a much smaller proportion of the nation's 
youth attended college, many graduates took jobs that did not specifically 
require their college training. Most of the scientific manpower for the 
space effort was not new graduates, but rather people who worked elsewhere 
when labor demands in science were low. The move toward ecjual access to 
college education has increased the opportunity for more citizens to parti- 
cipate in the "lottery" for the relatively few related jobs. But whatever 
the criterion for hiring, those with more educatio: . - . ^ red with others 
of the scuoe age and other similarities, have broadened their perspectives, 
expanded their capacity for involvement in the political process, ax\d 
increased their appreciation of the arts and a multitude of leisure-time 
activities. 

In considering the impact of college, society mxist acknowledge the 
problem of accomplishing work that requires vocational training, or manual 
skills rather than the intellectual skills developed in college. Rather 
than arguing, as some do, that certain groups should be sent to vocational 
school and others to college, or that this decision perpetuates a class 
system, the full postsecondary sector should provide a variety of skills, 
vocational and intellectual, to all participants. This might enable the 
plumber to enjoy opera and the philosopher to fix his drainpipe. 

To get its dirty work done, society must redefine manual tasks — 
nonintellectual tasks — as necessaury and veilucdble, rather than "dirty." It 
might try to assure that most individuals perform some of these nonintellectual 
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tasks for a few years, perhaps during youth or some later period in life. 
A social r7c> vomewhat like the military draft might be useful. It 
could be nullified so cui explicit learning experience would be integrated 
v^ith the tasks for which people were drafted. 

Those in nonintellectual jobs could have opportunities, if they 
desired, to expand the intellectual aspects of their nonworking life. 
Some critics might be surprised to find that a large number of people in 
manual, "nonthinking" jobs are satisfied with their lives, even if they 
think they might be happier in a different job. Manual workers do not 
generally bring their problems home. A clearly separaQjle work and leisure 
lifer with ample gratification during the nonworking periods, might attract 
certain individuals to jobs that are now "undesirable." With adequate 
notice that certain courses are for nonvocational reinforcement and with 
adecjuate salaxy for manxial jobs (as in the craft unions) , many people could 
both benefit from college and hold nonintellectual jobs. 

Identification of a Good Job 

Clearly, there are more purposes of higher education than merely providing 
students with specific job-related skills. Nevertheless, one purpose of college 
is to enable graduates to get a "good job." A basic problem in the recent 
criticism of higher education is that there is no general agreement on what a 
good job is~or on what a "nongood job" is. Many observations on good jobs 
come from intellectuals who judge a job by what they might like to do. This 
study revealed that what is a good job to some people is not a good job to 
others. For example, only 8 percent of those in middle-level administration 
who graduated from arts and humanities fields are satisfied with their jobs. 
However, 64 percent of those with bachelor's degrees in the social sciences 
are satisfied, and 87 percent of those with bachelor's in history are 
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satisfied with middle-level administration. Similarly, only 11 percent 
of those with a bachelor's in English who are communications specialists 
are satisfied with their job, but 70 percent of those with a degree in 
the social sciences are satisfied. Specific jobs held by people with 
different majors may differ substantially, even though they feLLl under the 
same generic occupational heading. But, apparently, certain types of 
occupations are satisfying to particular individuals and not to, others. 
There is no such thing as a good job that is a good job for everyone. 

Certain characteristics, however, are associated with job satisfaction. 
Some are outcomes, such as salary and status; others are features of the 
job itself, such as good working conditions or relationships with the 
supervisor. 

Ex tern ail Characteristics 

One aspect of a job clearly associated with satisfaction is salary 
level. That high-paying jobs are better jobs has been traditionally accepted. 
Critics are challenging this view today, maintaining that employers have 
a responsibility to provide intellectual or social stimulation on the job. 
Most nonmonetary amenities provided to workers cost money. Hence, there 
will probably be trade-offs between salary and other costly job attributes. 
Jobs that provide opportunities for additional training within or outside 
the con5>any, jobs that provide sociail clubs or company libraries, for example, 
probably pay less than jobs where such amenities are not available. If employees 
were given a choice between higher salaries or more esoteric fringe benefits, 
they probably would opt for the salaries. 

In interpreting data on the value of education, the first question is 
What is a large number and what is a small number? For example, the survey 
of college graduates revealed that 45 percent think they use the content 
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of their undergraduate major in work almost always or frequently. This 
figure can lead sympathetic commentators to argue that colleges and 
universities are doing very well if almost half those with bachelor's 
degrees find jobs in which they use the substance of their major. But, 
critics can argue that over half those with degrees are not in jobs that 
use their training. Similarly, the survey of 1974 freshmen indicated 
that roughly 55 percent think they will find a job in their preferred 
field upon graduation. Does this mean that a large number of students 
are going to college even though they do not think they will find a job 
they will like upon graduation? Or does it imply that a majority of 
freshmen enter college anticipating that they will find a job they want? 
This same survey indicated that 55 percent of the men and 36 percent of the 
women think it very important that they be financially well off in the 
future. Of course, this means that 45 percent of the men and 64 percent 
of the women do not think it is very important. Is it more correct to 
argue that today's college freshmen seek fincincial security, or tiiat a large 
number do not think financial security is very important? Most "hard" data 
are subject to at least two interpretations. 

A good job should enadble people to achieve their goals. Of course, 
this begs the question of what the goals are. Many goals stated by students 
when they begin college are probably not going to be achieved easily in any 
job. For example, the two objectives most frequently considered essential 
or very important by most men and women freshmen in 1974 were to be an authority 
in their field and to develop a philosophy of life. Jobs in which people 
achieve these goals are difficult to find. Those who become authorities 
will probably do so irrespective of their jobs, and developing a philosophy 
of life is probably beside the point for most jobs. 
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It is also hard to get realistic admissions of a. person's goals. For 
exaji5>le, youth may be xmwilling to admit the "crass" objective of making 
money. Some evidence has indicated that when jobseekers have the option 
of jobs with cxirrent or future high-income prospects, these jobs are selected 
over those with other attributes. Even if jobs should be tailored to help 
individuals achieve personal goals, this adjustment will be virtually 
impossible unless true goals can be determined. Moreover, goals change as 
individuals mature, gain experience, and acctamulate responsibilities. 

Some think that good jobs are those that are socially meaningful, a 
useless definition. Who defines what is socially meaningful? Is a job 
socially meaningful if productivity is high but national income equality 
is hindered by highly productive individuals making exceptionally high 
salaries? Is a job socially meaningful if one Ccui espouse liberal causes 
therein? There is virtually no way to achieve consensus on the definition 
of a socially meaningful job. 

A more concrete aspect of a good job is the cO^ility to maximize produc- 
tivity in terms of output, profit to the firm, or other aims of the employer. 
This definition enables objective measurement of productivity and output on 
the one hand and identifies the business firm as the entity that will specify 
the eispects of productivity on the other. However, certain individuals might 
maximize their productivity both to business firms and to the larger society 
by undertaking jobs with minimum amounts of other characteristics, such as 
being socially meaningful. Also, how is an individual to be placed in a 
"good job" — defined as one that maximizes his productivity — if his comparative 
advantage is a manual skill cuid if manual jobs , as a matter of course, are 
"bad jobs"? 

Many people think that jobs with high status are good jobs. Once again, 
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the question is Who is defining a high-status job? If intellectuals continue 
to maintain that jobs requiring mcuiual or vocational skills are low status, 
it will be impossible to structure a labor market in \^ich satisfied employees 
work in variational and manual areas. Rather than viewing job status from 
outside, a company might be able to <^ velop internal job status for those 
in lower positions. Labor unions have developed administrative hierarchies 
that include foremen and other administrators so individuals on the assembly 
line have internal job status even though their specific jobs are not viewed 
by the outside world sis high status. Perhaps if internal responsibilities for 
low-level policy making or decisions on procedures or operations could be 
given to workers in traditionally low-status jobs to increase their own job's 
development and the corporate policy, they might view their jobs as "good" 
even though outsiders would not classify the jobs as high status, 

A job may also be viewed as "good" in relation to other jobs an individual 
has held, or to jobs held by an individual's peers or family, or to what the 
individual "expected." The status of a job may also depend on who held it 
previously. 

Internal Characteristics 

Other components of a good job are internal characteristics that can be 
brought into almost any work situation. To the extent that jobs possess these 
characteristics, workers view their jobs as relatively good, without regard 
to salary, external status, cind social meaning. 

Jobs with congenial work relationships, variety rather than repetition, 
and flexible hours, which allow individuals to define their own tasks within 
reason, may be relatively "good" jobs. Traditionally, these characteristics 
have been associated with jobs with high salary and status, social meaning, 
and overall satisfaction. However, there is no reason why more jobs could not 
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be restructured to include these characteristics and thereby become attractive 
to more college gr iductes. With the addition of congenial relationships, 
variety, and flexibility, more educated workers might feel satisfied, despite 
the absence of some other job characteristics they ostensibly desire. The 
question is Do college graduates prefer jobs with high salary, status, meaning, 
and satisfaction because these jobs have congeniality, variety, flexibility, 
and independence; or do jobs with the latter characteristics generally lead 
to high salatry, status, and so on? 

Jobs with upward mobility are considered good jobs. Traditionally, 
business enterprises have allowed people in certain jobs to move up the 
status ladder, whereas other jobs have been dead end. This inequity is 
a significauit complaint of critics of the structure of the world of work, 
since certain "bad" tasks must be performed and the labor force is obtaining 
more education. The dead-end job phenomenon couJ be solved: If promotion 
were made after considering all employees, not just line employees, dead- 
end jobs could, in a sense, be defined away. Upwsird mobility should not 
mean that anyone, regardless of skills and aptitudes, has a right to obtain 
a higher job, but rather that no one is in a position where his skills go 
unrecognized. Few positions, including stoker of the steel furnace, exist 
where some superiors do not view the habits and skills of workers under them. 
Indeed, many companies have two types of office boys: Those with a bachelor's 
degree are called junior trainees; those with less than a college education 
are called messengers. If these artificial titles were removed, both jobs 
could be filled by people of ability and potential ^ and people in both jobs 
could be promoted. Internal dead-end jobs arc not a problem of the educational 
system, but of the formalism and traditionalism of the work structure. If 
business finds too few individuals for "bad" jobs and education finds too 
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few jobs for graduates, the two could solve the problem: Business could 
redefine jobs and review individuals for promotion regardless of title, 
while educators could encourage people to begin their careers in low-status 
jobs with the assurance that promotion is possible. 

External upwcird mobility is somewhat more difficult to achieve, since 
it requires the acceptance by one employer of job descriptions and evaluations 
by other employers. A research scientist in one firm is cle«..-wly more visible 
than a junior clerk trainee to those making hiring decisions in other firms. 
However, once it is recognized internally that people in low-status jobs 
are qualified for higher positions, the most qualified in those jobs probably 
will be sought after by other firms. 
Education / Job Relationship 

An important criterion of a good job is full utilization of skills, 
sometimes called full employment, or matching people to jobs. Traditionally, 
where skills are fully utilized and workers are matched to appropriate jobs, 
the jobs are good for the workers and the workers are good for the jobs. 

Chapter 3 discussed Iri;' detail the meaning of a "related" job: There 
are many dimensions of relatedness, and these differ according to major 
and occupation. 

In attempting to explain individual differences in both income and job 
satisfaction, after accounting for such individual characteristics as grade 
point average, type of institution attended, years on the job, and the like, 
whether or not an individual thinks he is working in the field for which 
he was trained adds virtually nothing to ti.e ability of the model to explain 
these differences. The whole premise of the education-work partnership is 
based on the belief that those using their training are more satisfied and 
earn more. However, it appears from this study that whether or not one 
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uses one's education on the job does not significantly affect one's job 
satisfaction or income, after holding constant other characteristics of 
the individual. 

Good jobs may be those that allow intellectual development cuid thinking. 
Clearly, a plumber or an electrician must think on the job. Indeed, some 
of the most creative thinking is by electricians trying to figure out how 
to rewire a house. If the process of thinking became respectable, rather 
than respect accruing to those who think about certain things, many necessary 
jobs could be redefined as good jobs. One manifestation of job snobbery 
has been an increasing shortage of people to fill mamual and vocational jobs. 
Disproportionately high wages are tending to counterbalance the nonintellectu- 
ality of certain jobs. 

A final solution to the problem of bright people in less irstellectuaJL 
jobs might be in the relationship between work and leisure. '?here is nothing 
to preclude a person with an eight-hour-a-day routine job from spending 
nonworking hours in intellectual pursuits. Hence, an effective definition 
of a good job might be a job where you do not have to work much to earn an 
adequate living so you have aii$)le time cuid resources to enjoy your leisure. 

The age and generation of a worker is also a consideration in evaluating 
job quality. Certain jobs by their very nature are held by older people 
who have had the experience to qualify for them. For example, if being 
one's own boss is an important characteristic of a good job, fev recent 
graduates would feel they had a good job. Although many new entrants to 
the labor force caji work in a bank, for example, a new employee is unlikely 
to be president. Also, critics should not compare younger and older employees 
in banking or any other occupation to see if one is more satisfied and then 
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argue that today's youth are more demanding because the older generation 
has satisfying jobs and youth do not. Clearly, the proper comparison 
is between the youth or older worker of today and their respective age 
groups of earlier generations. 

Soma maintain that even when today's youth are compaured with earlier 
generations, current youth are more dissatisfied. However, a recent study 
that evaluated job satisfaction from 1958 to 1973 indicated that, for the 
past 15 years, younger workers have been less satisfied in their jobs than 
older workers. Thus, th(5 alleged decline in job satisfaction of younger 
workers has not i>eeu empirically substantiated. Some predict that as youth 
beccKne the older workers, they will be more dissatisfied than today's older 
workers. Those who entered r:.ne labor force in the 1950s remember well the 
problejis their parents had dxiring the depression and base their values 
and aspirations on these observations. A job with income secvirity, longevity, 
and perhaps »:pward mobility was the first order of importance to this genera- 
tion. New entrants in the 1960s did not know about earlier depressions, since 
most came from relevtively ."Affluent backgrounds. They assumed a certain 
minmuai level of esa'ning power and job security and felt free to assert that 
other rispects of jobs were of primary importance. The aims and perspectives 
of youth are probably influenced by the economic and social setting when 
they begin their caureers. Some evidence indicated that college students 
and nei^ enti-emts are re-.^erting to the more basic job requirements and becoming 
concerned about job secxirity and income. It is unsound to extrapolate into 
the future a trend between the 1950s and 1960s which shows an increasing 
concern by new entrants for the noneconomic aspects of work. That almost 
50 percent of the 1974 college freshmen thirik financial well-being is an 
important goal implies a ccntir*uinaticn of traditional job values rather 
than a movement toward enricliment 
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Education as a Job Credential 

Regardless of hov many good jobs are available, as long as the 
number of individuals is greater than the number of jobs, some alloca- 
tive decision will be required. Those who make hiring decisions must 
select people to fill certain jobs, and in so doing preclude others. 

Given a number of applicants for a particular job, there are £j.ter- 
natives for deciding whom to hire. Recent critiques of the job market 
have asked How does society determine who gets the good jobs? The impli- 
cation is that some decision-making network in society estadblishes norms 
for hiring. Except for the military draft, now ended, there has been 
little maindating of people into specific jobs. Workers are neither allocated 
to nor awarded jobs in some random fashion such as a lottery. The hiring 
process involves decisions by potential employees to apply for jobs and 
decisions by employers about whom to hire. 

Employees make an earlier decision to accjuire training that will 
probably be useful in specific jobs. This study asked workers whether 
they decided upon their career before college, during college, at graduation, 
or after. Apparently, people select their careers over a relatively wide 
time period. Those who choose their field before college prepeire for that 
specific career. Some attend college to obtain general aptitudes and skills 
useful in many jobs. Others acquire competencies during college and then 
decide that those competencies will lead to a desircJDle career. 

Time is a strong factor in tlie probability of using education in a 
career. The earlier a particular career is selected, the greater the 
likelihood of feeling that one is using his education in his job. After 
preparing for particular jobs through specific or general college training, 
people apply for positions they think are "relatively good." 
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Narrowed Criteria 

When there is more than one applicant for a job, an employer must 
"discriminate." Although "discriminate" has a negative social connotation, 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary defines it as "making a distinction" or 
differentiating. Employers attempt to differentiate among potential 
employees by criteria relevant to success in the job. Recently, employers 
have based decisions on such differentiating traits, as se?c, race, age, and 
education. Slowly, these are being legislated out as hiring criteria. 

If age, sex, and race are illegal criteria, one may assume they are 
irrelevant to value on a job. Critics have attacked the practice of basing 
hiring decisions on individual educational credentials. Traditionally, 
those with more education have been considered more productive, so an educa- 
tional criterion for hiring was logical. The validity of an educational 
credential depends on whether educated people are, indeed, more productive. 

Some have argued that if one's work is not related to one's education, 
education as a hiring credential is irrelevant: If an employer required 
a mathematics degree for a job typing poetry, that requirement would be hard 
to justify. But if an employer required a college education for a secretarial 
position, the vatlidity of that requirement would be c earer. One would assume 
that an individual with a bachelor's would be more skilled with grammar and 
English composition, which would assure higher quality work than that of a 
person with less competence in the language. 

The question remains whether an educational credential implies use of 
specific knowledge obtained in college or whether it reflects general skills 
that must be demonstrated to obtain a bachelor's degree euid which would be 
useful in the job. 

Research on worker productivity has shown that educational attainment 
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is a significant factor. Unfortunately, the measure "of productivity has 
usually been eeirnings. it is unclear whether those with more education 
are paid more because they are more productive, or because employers 
discriminate unjustifiably in favor of those with more education. Most 
economists who believe that the system of competitive capitalism works 
have concluded that employers pay more to educated people because they 
really are more productive. 

It is not important that wrkers with more education wce more 
productive because they use the specific content of their college courses 
on the job. The more educated workers possess many traits that are useful, 
even when their specific studies are not. Those who obtain a college degree 
may be more motivated, persistent, ambitious, and hard-working. They may 
be better able to achiieve objectives, since they possess more txaits that 
enhance on-the-job productivity. 
Refined Differentiation 

Rather than eliminating educational level as a screen, more detailed 
educational credentials should be developed. Employers could consider not 
only the level of degree but also the quality of an applicant's institution 
and major field. If one could show that individuals from certain institutions 
are more productive because certain characteristics are required for graduation, 
or that individuals in certain majors possess certain characteristics, one 
could refine educational credentials. If education is a proxy for productive 
characteristics, employers could use tests to determine whether applicants 
possess characteristics that enhance productivity. The cost of testing, 
however, might be quite high. 

Employers should never rely totally on educational attainment as a 
hiring criterion but use it with other screening devices, such as personal 
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interviews. If education were totally ignored, however, the same individuals 
would probably get the jobs, because they would possess more productive 
traits associated with achievement in higher education. This is particu- 
larly true as access to colleges (to "good" colleges particularly) expands. 

In the relationship of people to jobs, the problem is not that the 
wrong people are getting the good jobs, but that there are too few jobs that 
certain people view as good, considering the many people thought to deserve 
good jobs. As long as applicants outnumber jobs, some differentiating 
mechanism must be employed. Educational achievement is one satisfactory credential 
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Chapter 8 
Suimnary and Recommendations 

This study was based on data from a 1974 follow-up survey of a 
1961 college freshman cohort. Most respondents h^d been in the labor 
force for eight or nine years. About half indicated they are working 
in jobs closely related to their major; another 25 percent think 
they arc in jobs somewhat related, while 25 percent think they hold 
jobs not at all related to their college major. Of those in unrelated 
jobs, about 90 percent indicated that they hold these jobs voluntarily. 
That is, the large majority of those not using their college training 
directly has not been pushed out of related job but, rather, has been 
pulled into more desirable situations. 

Almost 60 percent of the respondents are very satisfied with 
their jobs. Those in jobs closely related to their major are slightly 
more satisfied than those in unrelated jobs, but the difference is 
small. Only 5 percent of respondents are not at all satisfied with 
their present job and these are mainly individuals involuntarily 
holding jobs unrelated to their major. In an attempt to explain 
individusLl differences in both job satisfaction and income, adding 
various dimensions of relatedness of job to major contributed almost 
nothing to the explanation of individual differences. 

Ten percent never use the content of major courses in the job, 

while 48 percent use the content frequently or almost always. However, 

college education serves purposes other than providing knowledge from 

courses to Ije used on the job. It is a credential for securing the first 

or current job, although it is less influential for promotions. 

Workers think their college education identifies them as potentially 
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valuable workers even when the work is unrelated. In addition, college 
provides general skills not specifically related to their jobs. The 
development of intellect and general knowledge and the ability to 
define life goals are among the nonspecific end results of the college 
experience. In addition, college provides non-work-related values, 
such as enjoyment of the college experience at the time, political 
awareness, and development of specific values cind tastes. 

Seventy- three percent of the respondents said college is very 
useful in increasing general knowledge, while 43 percent said it 
provides the ability to think clearly. College provides knowledge and 
skills useful on the current job for 38 percent. It provides leadership 
ability for 22 percent and contacts that helped get the current job for 
5 percent. Sixty-n .c Dtrcent think college increases the chances of 
finding a good job. 

In addition to using the content of major and nomnajor courses, 
the respondents had other perceptions of the relationship of job to 
m.^jor. Those who found that college trained tliem to do a lot of things 
they are not doing on the job are less likely to think they are in a 
related job, even if they are using the content of their courses. Those 
who supervise or work with people tr2dned in their field are more 
likely to think they are in a related job. Those who think that college 
gave them skills and knowledge useful on their job, even if these were 
not provided in courses, are more likely to thiak they are in a 
related job. Apparently, che usefulness of college in later work 
depends not only on course content but also on other college experiences, 
such as dormitory living, fraternity life, social life, and extracurricular 
activities and the particular design of the job. 

Only 32 percent of the respondents think their skills are 
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fully utilized on the job. This fact does not indicate a failure 
of college training. Indeed, this feeling is pervasive among those 
in the most directly related jobs. Even people in high-level or 
prestigious jobs think they have many skills that are not used. These 
talents were not necessarily acquired in college. 

Individual differences in perceptions of a related job and the 
extent to which relatedness of job to major contributes to job 
satisfaction cuid income vaury substsmtially by individual major and 
by type of occupation. The percentage of respondents which uses the 
major frequently or almost always, by major, includes education 61 
percent, business 55 percent, engineering 49 percent, English 44 
percent, economics 37 percent, and other social sciences 34 percent. 
There are also substantial differences in perceptions by sex. More 
women than men are in low-level jobs. However, women's criteria for 
evaluating a job as sadtisfactory seem to less stringent than those 
of men. 

Some 45 percent of the respondents recommend business adminis- 
tration for training for a job like theirs. The second roost useful 
field, recommended by 32 percent, is English. This selection probably 
means the need to read, write, and communicate rather than a deep 
knowledge of Shakespeare. Thirty-one percent recommend psychology, 
\^ich probcJDly reflects the need to get along with people, while 28 
percent recommend economics, which probably reflects the need for 
business- related skills. 

Some 56 percent of the men and 37 percent of the women think 
their job fits their long-range goals. This finding contrasts with 
some recent comment that dissatisfaction with the world of work is 
pervasive among recent college graduates. 

L o D 
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App2u:ently, there are no clear criteria to define a good job. 
All jobs are not good jobs for everyone, but to someone, a particular 
job will be satisfactory. Perceptions depend on life and career goals, 
which VSLTY from person to person. Goals are hard to measure, and 
some axe not recognized or revealed by a large number of respondents. 

Some jobs need less than college-level skills. However, if a 
worker has more than the rainimum required skills, his job may be 
modified to take advcuitage of additional talents. Some jobs require 
skills and knowledge that build on the college experience but are not 
taught in college. Many individuals select their careers after college. 
Certain jobs, require skills that must be learned on the job. Of 
course, some jobs must be selected early since they require college 
courses. But, almost everyone picks up additional skills on the job 
or in formal programs. Almost no one says that no additional training 
beyond college is required for work. Certain jobs do not require 
specific college training and can be held by those iinable to find related 
jobs or unable to decide on a college program to prepare them for work. 
But, in any case, the college experience may be useful. 

Relevance of Sample to the Present "Crisis" r 
All things considered, the majority of those who were college 
freshmen in 1961 and who obtained only a BA degree are well satisfied 
with their current jobs. A significant number are using their college 
training at work, even after eight or nine years; those who are not 
using their training, for the most part, are doing so voluntarily. 
These results fly in the face of recent discussion that a great 
majority of college graduates are dissatisfied with their jobs and 
are not usin-- their college education. The sample in this study 
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comprised individuals in the ladDor force for a numbfer* of years. 
Most new entrants to the labor market take jobs that are not typical 
of those they will hold after several years. An analysis of new 
entrants to the labor force might have results unfairly biased 
towcird dissatisfaction and nonutilization of college training. The 
same individuals who aire c .ssatisfied now because they are not using 
their training will probably get more satisf ing jobs and make more 
use of their college training in a couple of years. A literature 
review uncovered evidence that new entrants have always been more 
dissatisfied than those with several years of experience. Most new 
entrants have always been more dissatisfied than those with several 
years of experience. Most new entrants want to be bcink presidents 
but start out as clerks. Hence, the proper evaluation of the 
usefulness of college for jobs comes from studying people who have 
been in the labor force for some years, rather than from focusing 
on new entrants. 

In addition, recdnt discussions have concerned college graduates 
who entered the labor force during a severe recession- It is xmrealistic 
to extrapolate from the roost r^c/M\t years to the future when the 
business sector will pick up ax\6 xnore and better jobs will be available. 
Also, a much larger proportion of the population currently holds 
bachelor's degrees than has ever before been the case. As more 
individuals enter the labor force armed with a BA it is inevitable 
that they will be forced into jobs that were not traditionally jobs 
for college graduates. It remains to be seen whether individual 
aspirations and talents will be dampened or whether the expectations 
and requirements of certain jobs will be expcuided. . 

In the depression of the 1930s, workers with many years of 
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experience were made painfully aware of the economic crisis by pay 
declines, lay--offs, and inability to find new jobs. Today, these 
effects are only observed at the margin, that is, new entrants are 
the ones hurt, whereas experienced workers seem satisfied in appropriate 
jobs. 

Meaning of tJndere;nfiployment 

Although few college graduates fail to find jobs, fear is growing 
that this group is being forced into more jobs characterized as under- 
employment. Inadequate thought has been given to the meaning and 
measurement of the concept of underemployment. To determine whether 
college education is a wise investment, it is necessary to evaluate 
the degree of underemployment among college graduates. 

The most literal definition of underemployment includes the concept 
that the individual is not working at the type of job for v*iich he 
is trained. This study has questioned whether even the most specific 
college major trains individuals for particular jobs or whether college 
provides a way of thinking, communicating, and learning which makes 
the graduate an appropriate employee in a wide variety of settings. A 
broader but related concept is the full utilization of a graduate's 
skills and talents. Although utilization of specific course content 
in jobs does seem substantial for Tr^any, individuals indicated taht 
they do not think all their sK^aI^ and talents are being utilized. 
Most perceive full iitilization of skills as use of a varie-ty of 
talents, both innate and learned, that go well beyond the specifics 
acquired in college courses. 

To deprecate college training because of underemployment as 
defined above is diffic\ilt. For example, look at the person with a 
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BA in classics who is a bank president. In a sense he is not using 
his college tr2dning and probably thinks many of his skills are not 
utilized in his work. However, who would say that a bank president, 
making perhaps $250,000 a year, is underemployed? Is this individual 
a victim of society? Has he been misled by the promises that 
college would provide him with a job without underemployment? 

This exainple suggests some other definitions of underemployment: 
Perhaps those who are not satisfied with their work are underemployed. 
Research on the psychology of satisfaction with work and with other aspects 
of life is inadequate. Perhaps individuals who are dissatisfied with 
their jobs feel this way because they are generally dissatisfied with 
their lives. Those in the most menial and unpleasant jobs could 
feal satisfied, if the whole sum of their lives wais fulfilling and 
they were generally happy. Job satisfaction cannot be looked at in 
a vacuum. 

Another aspect of underemployment might be relative income. In 
this countiry, the perception is that college graduates should earn 
more than those without degrees. But how much more? There is a ^ast 
literature on the determinants of income. If there are great shortages 
of certcdLn skilled labor, such as pliambers and electricians, quite 
possibly these craftsmen will be able to raise their rates and earn 
much more than those with a> college education. All those earning 
a relatively high income should not be defined as fully employed; 
neither are all those earning relatively low incomes underemployed. 

Finally, observers have indicated that a worker is underemployed 
if he holds a job requiring lower minimum skills than those he 
possesses. Once again one must ask about particular jobs and individuals 
rather than generic categories of jobs with general definitions of skill 
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requirements- Although a secretarial job might be defined as requiring only 
two years of high school, it is quite apparent that secretaries with more 
education are performing tasks that could not be performed by those with a 
minimum education, although the two individuals are holding jobs with the 
sane title. 

Reconsideration of ^^ alues of College 
This study weakens arguments that college is no longer valucible as 
preparation for work: A great deal of college training is viewed by 
workers as useful in their jobs. College also serves a credentialing 
function, since workers with more education are more desirable for almost 
every job regardless of requirements. As more of the population gets 
college - level training, the negative credential value of not having 
a college education becomes dominant. 
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Since this study focused c people in the labor force for a number 
of years, it does not fully contradict arguments about the reduced 
value of college for recent graduates. Given this, institutions of 
higher education and those who support them should begin rethinking 
the worth of college. During the time when the mere possession of 
a college degree assured graduates of a good job, the universities 
became complacent and based arguments for expanded fxmding cuid growth 
on the work -related values of college. The research literature 
reflects this trend: much more effort has been put into empirically 
substantiating job-related benefits than into efforts to docximent 
empirically that college provides a wide range of other benefits as 
well. The question new becomes. What will the colleges sell to legislators 
and others who have supported higher education in the past but are now 
skeptical about the work-related benefits of college training? 

A reconsideration of the values of college and the various 
ways a college education may be beneficial to individuals and the 
broader society is necessary. In the first place, the course content- job 
requirement interface Should not be the only focus in evaluating the 
work-related benefits of college. College can contribute in various 
ways to job performance. The development of values and attitudes 
by graduates is probably of more use to employers than specific 
knowledge. Experiences that develop values and attitudes might 
result from extracurricular activities*, dormitory living, fraternity 
life, or merely the discipline of getting up early to pass an 
attendance check at an eight o'clock class. 
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Second, collega may help a graduate get a good job even if the 
job is not cirectly related zo the college major, A college education 
does selves as a screening device. Today, that screen may have been 
raised from the mere possession of a degree tc achievement in college, 
a particul2tr major, or institutional quality. If, those who attend 
coil'ige are more qualified than those who do not and employers use 
evidence of college attendance in hiring decisions ^ perhaps the colleges 
should explicitly recognize this fact. Colleges could be of use to 
employers and society by evaluating students in terms of criteria 
useful in work. An evaluation would enable the colleges to control 
the decision-making process of employers better by preventing them 
from deciding which aspects oc college should be used as a screen. 
Students* attainment in the noncourse aspects of the college experience, 
as well as in the curriculum (measured with grade point average) , might 
be certified. 

In addition to recognizing that college can contribute to job 
performance in a variety of ways and that the credentialing function 
is not counterproductive, supporters of higher education must further 
explore the impacts of college which go beyond the job market. Not 
all college effects are job related. Students attend college for 
various reasons, having nothing to do with work. Table 1 shows 
important life goals of 1961 freshmen rvhen they* were surveyed in 1971 
(El-Khawas s Bisconti , 1974). The data are weighted to represent 
the total freshman class of 1961. These responses probably reflect 
attitudes in 1971 rather than actual intentions of individuals when 
they entered college. By 1971, most respondents were much more aware 
of the world of work than they were when they entered college. 
Despite this bias , the respondents did not place work-related goals 



at the top of their list of priorities. The most popular goal is to 
raise a family, one generally irrelevant to job traits- Second is 
the opportunity for hobbies and leisure activities, also irrelevant 
to job characteristics (except that certain jobs do not require after- 
hoars work). However, third is the opportunity to help others in 
difficulty, which night imply that certain types of jobs, such as those 
in social service and health, would be most satisfying. Being .well- 
off financially ranks in the middle in the list. Although goals 
involving intellectual or artistic creativity are somwhat important, 
most in^rtajit objectives are either altrxiistic or completely unrelated 
to work. The question then arises: Is it necessary to stress work- 
related benefits of c liege when the consumers of college services 
do not state that their most important goals are work related? 

A literature is developing on characteristics of the educational 
experience which enable students subsequently to earn higher incomes 
and obtain better jobs. Many of these job-related characteristics 
also have in^lications for other aspects of life. Certednly, the 
increased )cnowledge gained in school is productive. However, increased 
socialization and willingness to take risks and to innovate are other 
income-incrementing characteristics that might be obtained from the 
educational experience and also affect other aspects of life. 

More and more,nonpecuniary rewards from extra schooling are also 
being recognized. Some argue that those with more education are more 
efficient consumers and that they use their time more effectively. 
Others claim that enjoyment from reading a good novel is greater for 
those with more education. 

Benefits from higher education also accrue to society as a whole. 
Unj.versities should not ignore these advantages in making the case 
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for continued support for higher learning. Some of these benefits are 
shared by the student and society in general, while others accrue more 
to society then to the individual. Traditionally, for example, the 
more educated society is, allegedly, a better functioning democracy. 
This might benefit the better-educated individual only "-lightly. 
However, education of those who later become parents benefits subsequent 
generations of children. There is evidence that children of mors 
educated mothers , for example , ultimately become more successful thaii 
children of less educated mothers, controlling for a large number 

of other factors. In a sense this is a social return. . 

Certain benefits of college which accrue either to the individual 
or to the broader society might be evident during college, at 

graduation or perhaps not until many years later. There is comsumption | 
value in attending particularly enjoyable classes. Students' attitudes 
might change between the time they enter and leave college. However, 
the recognizable value of learning how to learn and the development 

of a philosophy of life might come many years after graduation. ' 

In sum, the case for higher education must be taken up by the ' 
institutions of higher education and their supporters. This: case 

must be made with arguments broader than just the interface between i 

education .and jobs. j 

1 

Providing Information to Students 
Colleges and universities continue to be ineffective in selling i 
themselves as national assets yielding benefits well beyond those job 
related in the narrowest sense. Part of this failure is dae to the 
universities' inadequate provision ^of a wide range of information to 
students. Part of the universities public relations problems today 
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results because, when information is not provided, critics infer that 
the universities are less successful than they really are. That is, 
when universities do not talk about the total benefits that result 
from attendance, some interpret this to mean that even those within 
institutions of higher education do not beleive that such benefits 
exist. 

State and federal governments have recently begun forcing univer- 
sities to be accountable, that is, to show what happens to students 
upon graduation^ However, this requirement has been turned directly 
into atteu^ts to show how many stxidents axe placed in jobs and v^ere. 
The universities must take the lead in providing additional infor- 
mation on other outcomes of education* This will not only encourage 
students to continue enrolling despite publicity about bad job 
prospe. ts, but also weaken Eurguments about '".the declining value of 
college generally. 

The universities could also provide students with much other 
information currently absent. First, students should know how to train 
in college for jobs* They should receive more guidance on cui appro- 
priate curriculum* They should be told which aspects of college are 
useful in jobs. Students should also know that, despite their 
college education, most jobs will require additional preparation. 
Many skills are learned on the job. Students should know that 
flexible training and the acquisition of flexible skills and broadly 
applicable experience are desirable during the college years. The 
time is past when one can rely on jjrofessors of English or physics 
who preach that the only road to truth, employment, and happiness 
is to study the specific courses they teach. 

Students should be encouraged to continue college despite publicity 
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about a declining labor market for graduates. When everybody has a 
degree, the risks of not having one are great. At the same time, 
students must know about the probabilistic nature of the job market: 
A BA in chemistry does not assure the graduate of a high-: owered research 
job, and a BA in classics may not guarantee any job at all- If students 
know about job prospects and the inherent risks and still choose to 
enroll in college, then they make that decision freely and honestly. 
The college is at fault only when it lures students by assurances 
of jobs to provide employment for obsolete faculty. If students are 
attracted to college because non-work-related benefits are stressed, 
their enrollment is rational and should be enco' . '.-aged. 

Students must be kept informed aibout the labor market and 
where the shortages and surpluses are. They anust be knowledgeable 
about the employment rates of previous and current graduates of 
the institution, realizing that times might be quite different when 
they graduate four or more years in the future. Inforaation about 
labor markets must be based on empirical evidence, not on cinecdotes 
or personal biases. Advocates of the continued growth of higher 
education must be ..challenged to provide an empirical base for 
allegations of non-work-related benefits as well. 

Institutions should consider how this information is conveyed 
to students. Currently, it is available in somewhat random fashion 
from counselors, faculty, administrators, media, and a few government 
agencies or private research groups. It is almost impossible for 
the native high school graduate or college freshman to distill 
information available in so many ways at varying times and with such 
a wide degree of certainty. Some institutions are considering 
restructuring, student services to provide a consistent and continuous 
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flow of information. 

Changes Regtared in Institutions 
Most colleges and universities have separate offices for career 
placement, counseling, cooperative education^ veterans* counseling, 
paxt-time work and work-study, and freshm£m orientation. This 
separation is ruinous: It leads to fragmented information which, 
at times, is inconsistent, misdirected, or untimely. The flow of 
information from the time of application to exit should be coordinated 
within an institution and treated as a single process. 

This study implies that a common core curriculum at, the college 
level should be reinstituted. Rather than the traditional 3 Rs of 
the elementary schools, or the traditional college core of humanities, 
arts, and sciences, the new core might be composed of business, 
psychology, and English courses. These common areas might better 
prepare all students to face an increasingly technical and business- 
oriented world. Courses in each field could give them some of the 
humanistic insights that were once the trademark of a college graduate. 

But curricular revision without modification of course content 
would be futile. For engineers who need French for international 
business, the course cannot be 18th Century French literature. Courses 
in basic principles of business, psychology, and written communications 
would be appropriate, with optional courses in more applied areas 
of the core or in more abstract aspects of the same subjects. With 
at least two courses in each of these fields, the curricultjm would 
enable humanists to gain some entry-level job skills and engineers 
to develop a broader perspective than the technical competencies 
they row get. 2/1 
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The question immediately arises: Are departmental curriculum 
coincu.ttees able to design courses to serve the intentions of the 
reconstituted core curriculum? Some colleges have adopted the principle 
that freshman and sophomore courses should not be controlled by 
departments. Some institutions have instituted an undergraduate dean 
for the freshman a^id sophomore years. This puts an individual in 
control of curriculum who can see the offerings from the viewpoint 
of institutional objectives. 

Certainly institutions should consider utilizing existing 
courses and faculty to provide these revised courses and desired 
skills. As enrollments decline/ both because of demographics and 
economics, some faculty will have trouble filling classes. The 
truly successful colleges might be those that attract students into 
classes on Shakespeare bacause these classes not only discuss how 
^jo read Shakespeare but also analyze how Skcikespeare wrote; and into 
mathematics classes, not only to learn quadratic forms but also because 
some examples involve basic accounting. Many faculty will resist 
this need to revise courses to make them relevant to the real world. 
However, if they have no choice, this goal might be achieved. That 
is, students will be encouraged to acquire training in general work 
skills (English, writing, mathematics, accounting) , regardless of 
whether they major in French literature or engineering. Basic 
skills lead to better job prospects regardless of the supply-demand 
situation for particular jobs majors. -The alternative of preserving 
the current freshman and sophomore curriculum could lead to plummeting 
enrollments in certain fields, and the opportunity to teach the 
traditio nal courses would vani*ih. 

n n 9 
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Declining Role of Faculty Leadership 
The suggested curricular changes may appear simple to effect. 
The .need for more job-related course content seems obvious to those \^o 
recognize that the graduates in the deepest trouble are those in the 
most esoteric fields. However, one must recognize that faculty interest 
may conflict di ..ly with the interests of students amd the broeuier 
society. 

In the first place, faculty are under standaibly reluctsmt to 
revise course content and chzmge lectures after presenting materials 
in a certain way for a number of years. A change would involve an 
effort that is generally not rewarded in insti j where publication 

is the overwhelming criterion for promotion and salary increments, 
to say nothing of status with colleagues. Many faculty believe 
that what they have been doing is valuable. Courses, as they are 
usually designed, are rich with tradition, have been tested over 
a long period and have turned out graduates who have generally succeeded 
in work and life. Some course revision requires different knowledge 
and talents than those possessed by faculty currently teaching basic 
English, foreign languages, economics, or psychology. Much retooling 
would be necessary in certain cases. 

The second problem arises if faculty are expected to advise 
students to broaden their choices so their curriculum includes 
more courses useful in the world of woi The danger for a 
professor of classical literature if he recommends that his students 
sample psychology or business is that the ctudents might decide 
that psychology or business is either more interesting or more 
salaJDle than classics. The classics professor could lose a student 
rather than gain a student who knows classics but has broader 
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skills. 

Most institutions are under pressure to keep enrollments up. If 
enrollments in a particular field decline, new faculty hiring becomes 
impossible and lay-offs may result. Not only does this prevent the 
introduction of new blood and new colleagues into a department, but 
many times it also threatens the jobs of existing nontenured faculty 
and in certain cases tenured faculty. In this case, what is good 
for the student and perhaps even the institution as a whole conflicts 
with what is good for a particular department. If the core curriculum 
became widely acceptable, overall institutional enrollments might 
rise or at least not fall as much. However, this increase might 
be at the expense of certadn departments that were not providing 
salable skills or experie ;:es de^mt -. valuable by students, arid potential 
employers. 

Course and curriculetr revision # then, cannot be met by the 
self-generating action of the faculty. This point is important 
because, curing the prosperous 1960s , faculty were given a great 
deal of control over curriculum in the universities. It is now 
time for top-level administrators to recognize the problems 
and the solutions and to take charge anew of the decision-making 
mechanisms to implement these changes. These changes will require 
strong leaders who are willing to challenge the facility if that 
need arises. 

Although certain changes probably will have to be mandated 
from above , college leaders might consider how institutional 
reward structures could be modified to produce incentives for 
faculty, staff, and other administrators to accept the. changes. 
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The roost obvious incentive is rewarding faculty with promotion and 
salary increases for curricular revision and innovative methods of 
teaching relevant skills. Certainly the development of an English 
literature course that results in improved writing skills could be 
considered as valuable as an article published in an academic :}oumal. 

The success a department has in placing students in jobs or in 
obtaining indications of sat.:; s faction with tl-o curriculum might 
be the criteria upon whir;.h budgets are determined. One of the most 
devastating occurrences in higher education has been the enrollmsnt- 
driven budgetary allocation system, if a departmeiit chairman could 
see that it is more important that his students obtai~ a well-grounded 
education by taking courses outside their main field than it is 
merely to maintain his class enrollments, he might be willing to settle 
for lower enrollments and more broadly educated graduates. 

Strong top-level leadership is eesentiai in these txme-H. 
Administrators must be aware of the problems faced by graduates 
attempting to enter the labor market without s.^lable skills and the 
problems that result for the universities. They must. also be convinced 
that there are solutions to these problems. Changed incentives 
within the institutions would be a big step toward solving the 
problems. 

Those who argue that college is no longer worth the price 
might be overstating their case. However, this is not to suggest 
that ther ■ is no problem. Some rather gimpla efforts by the univer- 
sities might reestablish national faith in the higher education 
process. The question is whether the existing problems faced by 
higher education are an opportunity for change or a precursor to 
disaster. The pressures on higher education today provide institutions 
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with the chance to reorganize and rededicate themselves so they can 
supp.L/ educated people who will contribute in a multitude of ways 
to t' xl well being. 



Table 1 

Life Goals of 1961 Cohort, by Sex 
(in percentages) 



Essential or Total Men Women 
V ery Important Goals (N=693,512) (N= 397,902) (N='295,610) 

Become acccmplisiied in a 

performing art 14 11 17 

Become an authority in my 

field 48 57 35 

Ob*-adn recognition from 

colK agues 40 50 27 

Be very well off 

financially 38 47 27 

Help others in difficulty 59 54 6- 

Become a community leader 16 19 11 

Make a theoretical 

contribution to science 6 8 3 

Write original works 

(poems, etc.) 7 6 8 

Be successful in own 

business 27 37 13 

Raise a family 78 76 81 

Become involved in programs 

to clean up the environment 36 35 37 

Develop ways to use science 
and technology in improving 

the quality of life 33 33 28 

Be involved in efforts to 

improve health, reduce illr>.ess 37 34 41 

Engage n hobbies and leisure 

activit as 64 62 67 
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HiQHER Education Research Institute 

INCORPOrATCO 

924 WE5TWOOD Blvd.. Suite 850 
Los Angeles. California 90024 

(213 ) 478 0389 



SAMPLE ADDRESS 
ANY STREET 
CITY USA 55435 



November, 1974 



Dear Member of our Sun":y Panel: 



OFFICERS 

AltXindet W. Astin 
frf$$dfni 

Hfl«n S. Auin 

*? .An M. Cittttt 
^fcrffmry-Trfatttrtr 

Lewis C. Solmon 
Extcmiiwt Otli^ f* 

BOARD OF SCHOLARS 
Ch«rl«i E. biUwell 
HiiwsrU R. Bowen 
Mirjr Jran Bowoun 
Arthur ChicLrring 
Kcnnctli E. Clark 
James A. Davis 
Patricia A. Graham 
Andrew Ci xley 
Mjxina Hcmcr 
Joseph Katz 
Calvin B. T. Lev 
James G. March 
Lrwts Mayhew 
Walter P. Metigcr 
C. P Ofrt Pace 
Roi'ti^rr Park 
David Ricsmaa 
Ne>iet Sanfocd 
Paul }. Tauboua 
Witliafl] Vail AJstyn* 
Logaa WilsoQ 
Dacl Wultic 



Vou' Last 



You may remember completing questionnaires regarding your educational and career plans 
and experience in 1961, 1965, and 1971. The studies based on your responses have added im- 
portant new information to the body of knowledge about educational and career developiiicnt 
patterns, as welJ us the factors diat facilitate and impede the progress of college educated men 
and women. Studies based on your responses in 1971 include: 

El-Khawas. Elaine H. and Bisconti, Ann S, Five a nd Ten Yea rs Af(_er CoIIlv^o Entry . 
Was'^ n^iun. D.C ACE Research Reports, Vol. 9, No. K 19/4. 

Bisconti, Ann i. College Graduates an d Th eir Emplov\'rs : A National Study of Career 
Plans and Their Outcomes . Bethlche; Pa: The CPC Foundation, 1974. 

Biscon!:. Ann S. and Gomberg, Irene L. The Hard-To-Place .Maioritv : A National $tudv _ojjjic; 

Career Outcomes of Liberal Arts Graduates . Bethlehem, Pa: The CPC Foundation,"f^47 
BlFJonti, Ann S. and Astin, Helen S. Undergraduate and Graduate Study in Scientinc Fields . 

Washington, D.C: ACE Research Reports, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1973. 

Yo-i further assic^iance is requested by the Higher Education Research Institute which is 
conducting a supplementary survey of the respondents to the 1971 survey to see how college 
education is utilized in careers . This sur\'ey, sponsored by the National Institute of Education 
and The College Placement Council, will focus upon your current employment, the particular 
types of jobs you have held, and your attitudes toward your work and education. 

We hope that this survey will help counselors and students who are involved in making 
career decisions. The findings should also help educators and employers to find ways to ease 
the transition from school to work. 

We ai-e interest«;rj in your answers whetlicr or not you competed college, whether or not 
you entered graduate ji professional school, and whether or rot you are currently employed. 
You: responses will be kept confidential and will be used for research purposes only. 

Please co:nplete the questionnaire and return it to us in the enclosed envelope (no return 
postage is necessary). Your participation is important since we are following up only a limited 
number of people. 



We greatly appreciate your cooperation. 



Sincerely > c^rs. 



T] 



Alexander W. Astm 
President 



OIF THERE ARE ANY ERRORS in your nam© and zx^xirmjiV, 
shown above, plea^ <. xnt any changes in tho spacei provided. 
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C.ty & S' IT- Zip Code 

J I in s 31 i i I i i n s n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 s B 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i I g 1 1 1 



DIRECTIONS: Your reiponsci will b« read 
by an optical mark reader. Your careful 
.observance of these few simple; rulei will 
be most appreciated. 

• U s« only l>»«c*< l«*d Ptncil (No. 2 or lt»il. 

• \Uk9 hMvy black mwki that fill the circle. 

• Eras* cloanly any insw^r you with to change, 

• Make no stray markings of any kind. 

EXAMPLE: 

Will marks mad« with ball pan or fountain pan 



b« proparly raad? 



Y«. O 



No 



1. Since you received your bachelor's deg how 
many courses have you taken for graduate credit? 

(Mark one ) 

O Nocv 0^-3 O ^ o'' 

Z What is the highest degree you now hold? (Mark one) 

O Bachelor's 
O Mattor's 

Q Doctorate or aquivalont j^anced degree 

(Ph.D.. M.O.. O.O.S.. O.V.M.. LL8.. etc) 

3. Using the following i. . of study areas, provide 
answers in columns A, B, and C as indicated: 

(a) In which area did you take th« most courws for 
I vour undafgnrduata dagra«7 (Mark or- only) 

I ^3) IF you atta^dedqiraduataachool, which t« the 
araa in which you took the mort couriaa 
for credit? (Mark one ) 

(c) Which araas would you raeommand lis the 
moft usaful for somaooe preparing for 
a iob like yours? (Mark all that apply ) 

® D© English 
@ ' b) (c) Languagos (Foreign) 
©D© Oth^M Arts and Humanities (Fine Arts. 
Music. Philosophy, ate.) 
3^> '\C ""v^nomics 
® Sociology 
® '^(c) Psychology 
® ' " 9) History 

@ £•© Other Social Sciences (Anthropc^ xr/. 

Geography, Political 3cienca. etc.) 
.S/ .B c) Biological Sciences 
"a.. 3'. C . Ma-ie.Tiaticar Sciences 

^ Chemistry. Bioch«mfStrY 
A 0 c Physics 

A T c, Other Physical Scierkces (Earth Sciences, etc.^ 

3 c. Accountmg 
*i 3 c" Business Administration 
A 3 Other Business 
A 3 C'. Architecture, Urban Planning 
ib. ^ 2 Education 

^/ Engin' •':ng 
^ 'J c". Othe- I- lelds {soeci^y)• 



4. Looking back on your college aducation, plaast Indicitt tht 
it has been useful in each of the following ways: 

(Mark one for each line across) Much 

It increased rny general knowledge ©. . 

It increased my ability to think clearly . . . . 

It increased my leadership ibility ®. . 

It taught mo a skill that enabled me to get my first job . . ® . . 
It increased my chances of finding a good lob . . 

It helped me choose my life go<ilj .... ®. . 

It gave me knowledge and skills that I ui» in my 

current job ® ' ' 

My bachelor's degree was a factor in my being hi»od 

by my current employer ® ■ • 

My bachelor's degree was necessary to get promoted ....©.. 
The contacts I made m college with professors or friends 
helped me get niy current job 



extent to which 



Some* 

.© . 
.©. 

.®. 
.©. 
• © 

, .©. 



Not 
At All 

.® 

, . ® 



® 



©. . . .® 



5. Since you taccived your bachelor's degron, how many years have you been 
employed full time? (Mark one ) 

QNon. Ou«than2 ©2-4 ©5-/ QRormoro 

6. Are you employed at the pre: ent time? (Mark on«) 

Oy„ (full-t,n QUEST ON8 

O Yes (part-tim;. 

O No ANSWER QUESTION 7 

7. IF YOU ARE NOT Er. 'LOYEO: 

a. When did yovi i.ist hold a job? (Mark one) 

O a year ago 



O within the last 3 month. 
O 4 - 1 2 months ago 



O Ne 



ERLC 



h. Why are you not employed at the present time? (Mark aij ihat apply) 
O 0° not 't employed at the present time 

O Enrolled -^hool 

O Traveling, vacationing for an extended time 
O Prefer volunteer or community activity 

O Would Ilka to be employed, but am apprehensive about seeking r ^« t 

O Would like a part-time :ob (or a job with flax ble hours), but am u, 
find one 

O Spousa ••'iscourages fimploymenr 

O Involved with home, child care voluntarily) 

O ivolvod with hom^. child care because unable to find adequar«» v. 'r.titute care 
O Not sure how to go about seeking employment 

O Am not seeking work because I feel that I would be unabi o f -d a job 

O seeking work, but am nnr^hle to find a julrabla lob 

O N'oved to a new location, haven't found a job 

O Was released from rry job due to a company ci't bock 

(3 Illness, acciden . or iRairh prob tjs 

O Other (sp^cify^: 



c. When do you plan to :eek employment? (Mark one) 

O An^ curr:>ntly seeking employment 

O Wi'.hio a year 

O 1 — 5 years from now 

O More t^a" 5 years from now 

O Uncertain, but probably sometime in the future 

O Never 



, ;r VOU ARE .NOJ EMPLOYED AT THE PRESENT 

' TIME, aur HELD A JOB IN THE PAST, PLEASE AN- 

■ Sr/ER ^HE REMAINING QUESTIONS WITH RE- 

! SPPiJT THE LAST JOO YOU HELD. IF YOU ARE 

! K.\UUJ VHO . REFER TO YOUR CURRENT JDD, 



V s 



Vy;.ir rurrent occupation? (IVInrk one only) 
' ipO^SP's occupation? IMtirk ono only) 

• Ac.:oun:ant or financifll ,inalyit 

'> -•v:."*'."!' itraiivtf assisiani or middle level office worker 
j \cir^' i.str.r on - bujine^J 

"Tctn t jtfment at rhe execu c<ve level) 
.;'riin(str3tion - education 

^suoerintendent. principal, etc.) 
3 Acmmijtration — government 

(manager, supervisor, etc.! 
Allied ffjalth (hy^ifnjjt, lab technician, therapist. 

dieiictan, nur$e, pharmacist, ctcj 
3 Architect or planner 
5.' Business owner or proorietor 
3 Buyer or purchasing agent 
5 Clergy, religious worker 
'j. Coinputor programmer 
3 Computer scientist, iystem$ analyst 

C :n';ery3tion>st or forester 
:> Communtcations specialist (reporter, writer, T.V., 

io/t?< nsmg, public relations, etc.) 
5 C.)';nselor ^school, career, occupational, employment) 
7 Jreative or performing artist 
^' £n«jin»er 
3 - r' lrrr e- or rancher 

^' Fore: stip-. .'i worker (including diplomat) 

H«;aitri Drofessional (physician, dentist. optOTietrisT. 
podiatriir. psychologist/analyst, veterinarian) 

i '^ibran^n 

V Law arjforcement worker 
>/• Lawv*?" (attorney) 

if iMaihemaiician, stattstician, or ocruary 
.Milir^ry serv'-e 
Sale^ or h 

Scienttst - "^tologjcjl. physical, natural 
Sc»ent<:f — social 
Secre'T-y or cler'.; 

Soc •■ ..eifa'? 0' cct, nunity worker 
Tr.i re^ ' eleTier^jry or secondar, ; 
"^oj.. - -r jr orofessor (at college, univer'.rry . or other 
J - ■ .icon iary msriTution) 

T-.-:n >r\ 

■ r ] ' - J ■ ■ ■ J' vvorker 
5* : .•■>'r<er (or apprenfrce) 
jrrr i led /^orker ^ ) 

'J rvi- <:'■ i ^ 'dbcrer 



jiov'.'d (hotisev/ fe. volunteer worker, etc I 



9. At what point in your life did you 
select your curr-jnt occuf).uion? 
(Mark one) 

(2) Bafufif* oDT'inn^ »:olt '.; s 

(2) During colle jr? 

Q ArnunJ jrjd'j itn-in m ;v' 

O ^^orv rtxrontly 

10. Which cnttMjory l"K»st ^' ^scr.bjii jhu 
type of organization i vvincli you 
are employed? iM.u^ o:mn 
O Commerce, fmanct*, imsm' i • » 

.}jl .•■■:.Ht) 
O Manufacturing or coniiiuctK M 
O Retail or .^ho!r^s.Jle tracu* 
O Transport.jdon or pul^iu- 'Jtil'^'-^i 
. O Ag'''Cul:ure 0.' m ung 
O College, umversirv. technical mstitut ' 

or professional school 
O E'ementary or ^ecomJ.iry 'Xihooi 
system 

O Other business or servic* 
e%t3bhshments 
Human sea/tce$ oriiam/.f'i .n 

(soci'ii .velfare, ho.ilrh. ^^:c,) 
U.S. milit.Hv setvice, J' I^v^ c:u?y, or 

Commission Corp; 
U.S. qovernmpn-., civili>iti t'lnployee 
State, local, ur 'jfn.T gavernmr>nr 
O Other hp>yr.\*y] 



11. Approxini.^ ■ how many persons 
does your .w. i^jny nr organization 
employ^ i.V.ir^ one* 

I \N^rk jione 
O t-ess rh.m TO 



O to -40 

O 50 igo 

O 200 :99 



1,000 ~ 4.999 
7 5.000 9,999 
3^ n,0CO - :4,999 
25,0i^0 or more 



QUESTION 12 



13. How long have you been with this 
same employer? (Mjrk irv) 

O Betv^oen 2 nnci ? ; - 



I 12. iVlark aM work activities that: 

a; You now perform on your job 

Your coikgn education pmp jd 
I you to parform (whether or 
not you perform thom on 

your )ub^ 



You would like to do bt, 
are not now doing 



A iS' C 

A 0 C 

- c. 

A ■ ti ; ..C : 

A' a, ,C; 

A 3, C. 

^ cJ ,C 

A . . C ■ 

A d^•C^ 

Ai 3, :C; 

A , B . g 



a; d , ' c 

A- . (f 

'a, ,B) iC^. 
O -3 vS 

{a; :^b) (c) 

< A ) t^B^ (C) 

rB)(c: 



nlirv] 

A'j Tiimsiration, manaqfn.c.'ii 

Cluneal 
Counseling 

D.ita processing, computi 

science 
Engineering 
Farmtng or forestry 
HtMlth service 
iVI.uhematica!. statistical, 

nctuarlal 
Pftfformmg or creative ar^ 
P'jrsonnel, employee relations 
Produc'.ion, quality contr ^ 
Prorr, 'n planning or bud- in 
P'omi^iion, public relations, 

JdvertJi.rivj 
Publications 

Puiilic salery, law enforcemer 
community service wck 

r->esearch (laboratory) 

Research (other) 

S.iles or marketing 

Speakiny to groups, discu or 
leadinq 

Teaching 

Technological design or 

construction 
Technology (other) 
Training 
Writir.g, edi'ling 
Other (specify): 



14. How satisfied are you with 
your current job? 
(Mark om) 

Very sited 
Soni-i'A'hat satisfied 
,/ 'vlut at j»i -.atisf iRd 



15, How frtjcut'fi 
of yoLir col.' : 



•J' : . 1 of the follovving aspects 
education your current \u'.P 



...v'< or> 



' line -icrnss) 



ERIC 



I U'>* t h-? JO" f ►f-'" 

; uir* rne coni ■ 
i uze rh-i r.f 



-0';r.f?s ro'-er; for qr.ini.'it-i C'Gdtt 



IrCOOO 

ooooo 

r> 



. How closely related is your job to your undergraduate major fielH? (Mark ot.t) 



^. Clowly related-— Go to QUESTION 17 

3" Not '■*!j:<f.] - 



I — CONTINUE 



Why are you working in a job only "somewhat" or "not" related to your 
undergraduate major? (Mark an ihn apply) 

Ncvof plannoij :o take 3 cloety relaied job' 
^ Pr«fflr line of .vork not closoly related 

Tried closely related ompioyment, but did not like it 
^ Pirst job was unrolated tc: major field and I became intoreited in this rype of work 

Joined family business or m 
'.^^ Fo4jnd a better paying jot 

O f -^nd a job that offers a ^ettsr chance for career advancement 
O No longer in closely related job due to promotion 
O Wanted parftime work, flexible houn 
O Wanted to work at home 

O Am on a temporary assignment (VISTA, Peace Corps, USIA, foreign service, 

missi''>nJry work, etc.) 
Q Sobt rstaied to major are n^i available where I live and I do not want to move 
O Am in the military 

O CoiJtd not get a closaly related job, but would prefer one 

O Limited ir job selection by situation of spouse, family responsibilities 

o Very few jobs are related to my maior 

O Emplv?yment op>portunities are scarce for people in jobs related to my major 



Aside from your colleg . Jucdtion, how did you acquire the knowledge or 

skills necessary for your job? (Mark aij that apply) 

O Formal training at an outside institution 

O Company (or in-hou5e) formal training program 

O On-tha-iob trammg 

O Picked it up myself 

O No training required 



Indicate whether each of the following statements is corrrct 
in reference to your current job: (Ma k an thjt apply) 

0 I supervise people trained in n'y field of study 

01 ^11 paid for my work compared with persons of the same job 
level in my placa of employment 

Q I am well paid for my work compared with Persons at the same job 

level in other work sertings 
(3 I ^^•'l paid for my work compared with people in q»»naral N 

the same amount of education 
O Most of rry coiieagues are trained »n my field of study 
o Most of the time I set my own work hours 
O M<»t of the time I design my own program of work 
O ' have policy and decision-making rcsponsi bili tv 

I am satisfied with thu quality of interaction with my supervisor 
O ' h*va sufficient status or - restige in my job 
^ I am wtis^P':? with my career progress to d«.(e 

^ My currr ' , ■ - off»?rs good futu*"? prospects for further advancement 
O job f»:s rr . ion:5-ranqe qoalS 

^ I would ifke •:: '•emain with my urrent employer for nt? foreseeable future 
^ My skills r-^ 'v utilized m my 
O I ^ wOr-iPQ jt a professional level 

During co!ie;je I hac a ;;-2r» ';me or summer joD related to my current job 
0 I am self ^mDloy-d 



ERIC 





PLEASE 


DO NOT WRITE IN THIS AREA 
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19. What is your current annjal sniary before 
taxes? (if s«lf employed, indicate your annual 
Qarn«d income after adjusting for business 
exponsei) (Mark one ) 
O Mone 



O Below S7.0 jO 
O S7.000 - 9.999 
O Si 0.000 - n.999 
O Si 2.000 - 13.999 
O SI 4 000 - 16.999 



O SI 7.000 - 19.999 
O S20.000 ~ 24.999 
O 325,000 - 29.999 
O S30.000 - 34.999 
O S35,000- 39.999 
O S40.000 and over 



20. How many other fuli-time jobs (with 
different employers) have you held since 
you graduated from college? (Mark onel 

O None (same employer since graduation) 
O Have held one other job 
O Have heiG 2-3 other jobs 
O Have held 4 or more other )obs 

21. Were any of your previous jobs closely 
related to your undergraduate major? 

O Yes O No 

2Z What is your sex? 

O Male C female 

23. Wh'* is your current marirn; status? (Mark one) 

SiiiqC: fnever awrried) 
'v_^ Married 

O Separated, divorced, widowed 



24. Are you: (W.irk au that apply) 
O White/ Caucns'^n 
■Q BiackyNeOro/A rro-American 
O American Indian 

O Me/..';.3n-Amer ,c.-i i/Chicano 
^ Puerto R:c.io •> incan 
O Other 

THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPHPATION 



Return your qu«stionna»re to. 
HIGHFR EDUCATION RES£A5^^CH 
c/o Intran Processing Center 
•iS55 west 77th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55«i3Ci 
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Appendix Table A 
Selection of Relatedness-defining Variables 



Variable 



Reason for Selection 



1. Degree to which respondent 
uses the content of his 
major courses on the job 



Had significant entering and 
final £ values in original 
regression 



2. Whether respondent works 
with colleagues trained 
in his field 

3. Whether respondent recommends 
his major to someone pre- 
paring for his job 

4. Whether respondent indicates 
his college education provided 
him with knowledge useful in 
his current job 

5. "Useless" — the number of 
activities for which college 
treuned the respondent but 
which he is not using on his 
current job 

6. Degree to which respondent 
uses the content of other 
(nonmajor) courses in his 
job 



Were not significantly correlated 
with each other and with other 
relattdness-def ining variables 

Were significantly correlated 
with dependent variable, relation 
of job to major 



Had significant entering and final 
F values in original regression 



Were net significantly correlated 
with other relatedness-defining 
variables 



?• Whether respondents super- 
vised people trained in his 
field 



8. Whether college training 

gave respondent the ability 
to think clesorly 



Was significantly correlated with 
other variables (such as those 
indicating that college education 
trained respondent in leadership 
and provided general knowledge); thus 
courses fully representing that 
section of the relatedness variables 



"Omitted variables were indications of whether the respondents thought 
their college education provided them with a skill useful in their first 
job, because the interest of this study was primarily in the current job, 
which was not necessarily the first one. Moreover, the correlation (r=.44) 
was significant (at the .01 level) between the responses that college 
education provided skills for a first job and knowledge useful in the 



Appendix Table A (cont.) 



current job. Also excluded was the share of activities currently .'performed 
for which college education trained a respondent, because this variable was 
computed from the same set of responses that yielded "useless," and the 
latter was included in the regression. 

Further excluded were vatriables indicating that college education 
provided the respondent with general knowledge, chances for a good job, and 
help in selecting life goals, and that the bachelor's degree was a factor 
in being hired, because these variables were highly intercorrelated. All 
were signif icnatly correlated with the indication that college education 
provided the individual with knowledge useful in his current'* job. An 
indication that skills were fully utilized on the job was not selected as an 
explanatory variable since it had neither a significant entering nor a 
final F value. However, the skills-fully-utilized variable included in the 
regression in Table 3 was significant in explaining relatedness for five 
specific occupations. 
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Appendix Table B 
Simple Correlations of Relatedness Variables 

With Relation of Job to Major 



of Job to Major 

Relatedness Defining 

Use content of major courses .73** 

Colleagues trained in my field .36-** 

Recommend major as preparation for job .34** 

College provided knowledge and skills used in current job ..SI** 

Ntimber of work activities college prepared but which I do not do -.15 

Use content of other landergraduate courses .16 

Supervise people trained in my field .20* 

College increased aJbility to think clearly -.01 

Other Relatedness Variables 

College increased my general knowledge -.02 

College increased my leadership ability .12 

College taught skill which helped me get my first job .43** 

College increased my chances for finding a good job .25** 

College helped me choose my life goals .27** 

BA was a factor in hiring .27** 

BA was necessary for promotion .18 

College provided contacts which helped me get current job ,17 

Number of activities college prepared me to do .21* 

Proportion of activities I do which college prepared me to do .39** 

Number of work activities 1 do -.04 



♦significant at .05 level 
**signif icant at .01 level 

2ul 



ERIC 



Appundlx 
Toblu C 

Intercorrelations of Relatedness Variables 



Variable 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 



1. Relation of job 

to major 1.0 



2. Use content of 
Biajoi: courses in 
my job .73 1.0 



3. Use content of 
other undergraduate 
courses .16 .30 1,0 



4. Recoiraiend major 
as preparation for 
job .34 .29 .04 1.0 



5. College taught 
knowledge and ' 

skills used in ^ 

current job ,51 .56 .26 .25 1.0 

6. Number of 
work activities 
college pre- 
pared, but not 

doing -.15 -.09 .02 -.04 -.06 1.0 

7. Colleagues 

are in my ' ** ** * 

field .36 .27 ,10 ,13 .24 -.09 .1.0 



8, Supervise 

people in my ^ 

field .20 .16 .04 ,11 .16 -.03 .18 1.0 
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Appendix 

Table C (Continued) 



Variable 



knowledge 

11. College 
increased 
leadership 
ability 



15. BA was 
4 factor in ray 
hired 



ERIC' 



Intercorrelations ot Relatednees Variables 



12 3.4 5 6 7 8 -9 '10;:U U 13 14 15 16 17 18 



9. College 
increased iny 

ability to ^qq ,o8 .04 .01 .03 1.0 

'whink clearly 

10. College 
increased 

general ** 



.02 .07 .11 .02 .12 .04 -.01 -.02 .28 1.0 



.12 .17 .13 .01 .19 .02 .07 .06 .30 .13 1.0 



.43 .42 .17 .12 .44 -.04 .28 .08 .05 .06 .17 1.0 



12. College 
taught skill 
which enabled 

ne to get my h _ _ ** ** 

first job 

13. College 
increased my 
chances of ' 

S„V .» .« .U .13 .'30 -.03 .17 .08 .09 .08 .11 .H 1.0 

14. College 
helped m 

Ss J .a .10 .35-.»« •« •« •» 



i* it 



,5? i .08 .17 . 37 ..OS .23 ,12 .0! .01 



ToblQ C' (CoDtlnuod) 
Intoroorrelatlons of Rolatodnese Variables 



variable 1 2 3:4 5 6 7 8 9 10 j 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

16. BA was 

necessary for 

promotion .18 .17 .10 .14 .25 -.02 .18 . .15 .06 .04 .07 .19 .27 .14 .48 l.C 

, 17. College 
provided 
contacts for 

current job .17 .18 .11 .05 .19 -.00 .11 .05 .03 .03 .11 .15 .10 .19 .16 .14 1.0 

18. Number of 

work activities ^ ^ ^ 

college prepared .21 .24 .16 .11 .20 .12 .07 .19 .06 .04 ,06 .11 .10 .12 .08 .10 .07 1.0 

19. Number of 

work activities ^ 

I do -.04 .00 .05 .02 .03 .13 -.04 .22 .01 .00 .05 -.05 .01 -.02 .02 .06 .00 .66 1.0 

20. Proportion 
of work 
activities I 

do which college ^ ^^ 

prepared .39 .37 .14 .16 .28 .06 .21 -.00 .03 .03 .13 .27 .17 .19 .13 .10 .10 .54 .04 1.0 

♦Significant at .05 level. 
**Signif leant at .01 level. 
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Appendix Table D 

2 

Increments in R s for Job Satisfaction amd Income Regressions, 
Run Three Ways, by Total and Sex 



Total Men Women 

R^ges • Jl Background Relatedness Background Relatedness Background Relatedne s's 

Job Satisfaction : 

With Relation .o5V .063 .067 .072 . .060 .066 

of Job to Ma^or 

With Voluntary/ .057 .097 .068 .098 .059 .108 

Involuntary 
Variables 

With Defining .046 .067 .060 .077 .047 .o81 

V£u:iable3 

Income: 

With Relation .406 .406 ^206 .206 .347 ,348 

of Job to Major 

With Voluntary/ .406 .414 .207 .215 .345 .364 

Involvmtary 
Veuciahles 

With Defining .383 .400 .202 .229 .347 .359 

Variables 
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